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BOOK V. 

OHALUKTAN STYLE 

CHAPTER L 

INTBODUOTOET. 



l^n^ at BocliiopiiUj — Eirti Stembha at Wontngal — Templea at Somnathpfir 
and UaiUOi— The Salt Iswara at HnlUbtd— Temple at HullaUd. 



Op the three styles into which Hindu architecture naturally divides 
iteelf , the Ghatnkyan is neither the least estemive nor the least beau- 
tiful, but it certainly is the least known. The very name of the 
peo|^ was hardly recc^ised by early writers on Indian subjects, 
and the first clear ideas r^arding tbcm were put forward, in 18'26, 
in a paper by Sir Walter Elliot, in the fourth volume of the ' Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.' To this he added another paper, in 
the twentieth volume of the ' Madras Journal : ' and since then 
onmeroiffi inscriptions of this dynasty and of its allied families have 
been fonnd, and translated by General Le Grand, Jacob and others, in 
the ' Bombay Journal,' and by Professor Dowson in the ' Journal of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society ' here.' 

From all this we gather that early in the sixth century of our 
era * this family rose into importance at Ealyan — in what is now the 
Nizam's territory — and spread eastward as far as the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, in the neighbonrhood of the months of the Eistnah and 
Godavery. They extended, in fact, from shore to shore, rif^ht across 
the peninsula, and occupied a considerable portion of the country 
now known as Mysore, and northward extended as far, at least, as 
Dowlntabad. 



» Vol. i. (N.8.) p. 247, «1 teqq. 

■ ProfeaoT Eggeling telU me he baa 
g^nwt Teaaoa foi sospeotiDg the d»le 411 
ff>r PBlakesi I. (' Journal of the Boyal 
A^stio Sooictj,' vol. It. p. 8) to be a 
forgery. There ii aomething certaiulr 



wrong about it, but how the error artiee 
ia Dot yet clear. It Bcems at least a 
century too early. Seo the 'Jnarnal of 
tlie Boyal Asmtic Society,' vol. iv. p, 12 ; 
ibid^ voL iv. (N.S.) p. 93. 
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3 CHALCKYAN STTLE. Book V. 

Beyond this, they Beem to have been cloaely allied with the 
Ballabbi dynasty of Gnjerat, and afterwards to be the parent stems 
from which the Hoisala Bellalas of Dwarasamudra took their rise. 

Their affiliations and descents are more eaaily traced than their 
origin. Jaya Singa, the founder of the Kalyan dynasty {a.d. 500 ? ), 
claims to be of the Solar rate of Rajputs, and descended from kings 
reigning in Ayodhya 1000 years (fifty-nine generations) before Mb 
time. This, however, seems as likely to he a reminiscence of the 
origin of their religion as of their race ; for, though we are not yet 
in a position to prove it, it seems likely that the Chalukyas were 
originally Jains. At all events, it seems clear that the extension of 
the Jalna religion is nearly conterminouB with that of Chalnkyan 
sway, and the time at which the religion spread over India was also 
coincident with their rise and fall. 

It would, of conrae, be too mncb to assert that the Chalokyas 
were either the revivors of the Jaina faith or even its principal 
propagators ; but, during the early part of their history, this form 
of faith is inextricably muted up with the more orthodox religions 
as practised by them, and prevails to the present day, in the countries 
where they ruled. The style of architecture which they invented 
when Jains was, it is tme, practised afterwards hy them both as 
VaishitaviLS and Saivas ; hut it seems to have had its origin in the 
earlier form of faith. 

LUte all dynasties of 'Central and Northern India, the Chalukyas 
suffered eclipse in the dark ages that intervened between a.d. 750 and 
950 ; ^ and the difficulty is to know whether we have any temples in 
their style Iwforc that period. Those at Aiwulli and Furudkul de- 
scribed above (Woodcuts Nos. 121 and 189), belong to their age, and 
may have been erected by early kings of this race ; but they do not 
belong to their style. Their sikras, or towers, either show the cur- 
vilinear outline of the northern style, or the etoreyed pyramids of 
the Dravidians. It is as if this intrusive race adopted hesitatingly 
the styles of earlier inhabitants of the country, but that it was not 
till they had consolidated their power, and develojied peculiar in- 
stitutions of their own, that they expressed them in the style to 
which their name has been affixed. 

It is more than probable that the materials exist for settling 
these and all other questions connected with this style ; but, un- 
fortunately, if it is so, they exist in the Nizam's territory, and thitl 
is terra incognita to us in bo far as arclntetiture is concerned. Ko 
one has yet passed through it who had any knowledge of the art, or 
was even aware that any iiiterust attached to the forms or age of the 
boildingB. It thus happens that, hut for a few stray pliot<^;rHphs, it 



' Juurnsl ot tlia Boyal Asiatic Societjr,' toL iv. p. 10, at leqq. 
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Chap. I. TEMPLE AT BUCHROPULLT. 8 

must hare been paeaed over aa a style Igsb known, from an artistic 
point of view, than that of almost anj civilized country in the w<»'ld. 
The rnlera of the Hjrdrabod teiritoiy being booted Mahomvdans, it is 
to be feared that great deatmction of native temples may have taken 
place ; bat the real caoae of our ^orance on the snbjeot Is the in- 
difference and apathy to anch matters in thoae who rule the mlere, 
and who, if they choee, could clear up the whole mystery in a few 
months or years, and with little expense to themaetvee, beyond 
expreaing a wish that it should be done. 

It may be, however, that the remains have perished. The line of 
Mahomedan capitals — Bijapur, Kalbnrgah, Bidar, and Hydrabad — 
which have long occupied the native conntry of the Ghalukyas, is 
painfully suggestive of the destruction of Hindu temples ; but still 
the wealth uf remains that exists in Dharwar on the south and west, 
and the Berara on the north of the Nizam's territories, is so great that 
all certainly cannot have perished, and many will probably be fonnd 
to solve the historical enigmas, thongh they may not be sufficient to 
restore the style in its int^rity. 

Whether Kalyani itself has escaped is by no means clear. In a 
list of remains in the Bombay Presidency, prepared by Mr. Bnrgess, 
dated 1873, there are the following entries: — "Three miles to the 
south-east of town, some fine temples and other ruins ; " and further 
on, on the authority of the late Bhau Daji, it is stated, " has extensive 
ruins for milw around. There are eaves in the hills, called Hazar 
Khotri, or Thousand Chambers. Pir Padshah Uusjid is probably 
part of a Hindu tem{^e." If this is so, the history of the style is 
probably all there, and only awaits the advent of some one capable of 
reading it. 

The simplest and most typical exam]^e of the style that I know, 
and the one, consequently, which will serve best to explain its peca- 
liarititfl, ia at a place called Bnchropully, not far from Hydrabad. 
It probably is also one of the oldest, and may even date before the 
cataclysm ; but this is only a gness. I have no such real knowledge 
of the early form oi the style as would enable me to feel sure on such 
a subject. As will be observed, the temple itself is polygonal, or 
star-shaped, of twenty-four sides (Woodcut No. 216). These, however, 
are not obtained, as in the northern style, by increments added flatly 
to a square, as wiU be explained hereafter, but are points touching a 
circle, in this inatance apparently right angles, bnt afterwards were 
either more acute or flatter than a right angle. There are four 
principal faces, however, larger than the others : three occupied by 
ntcfacs, the fourth by the entrance. The roof is in steps, and with a 
flat bond on each face in continuation of the larger face below. The 
BOmmit (Huament is a flower or vase, in this Instance apparently 
incomplete. The porch is aimple, consisting only of sixteen pillars. 
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ClIALUKYAN STYLE. 



911. Tempi* il Buchnpullr. (From ■ l'kiiHtr..pli.) 

disposed wjuidistaiitly, without any attumpl at the o<;ti(<!oiial domu 
of the Jaiiis or the varied arrangements sulwcftiictitly attemiibfd. 

Although of no great magnificence in itself, this temple is inte- 
resting as possessing all the features which distinguish the Ohalukyan 
style from those that surround it either on the north or sonth. 
Instead of their s'juare plans, this one is practically star-shaped. 
The Bikra is a Etraight-lincd cone, and its decorations in st«pe is 
as unlike the Dravidian spiii; in storeys as it is to the curvilinear 
outline of the Jaina or northern temples. The porch, too, is open, 
and consists of columns spaced equidistantly over its floor, without 
either the hracketing arrangements of the southern or the domical 
forms of the northern styles. Situated as it was locally, half-way 
between the Dravidian and northern styles, the Chalukyan borrowed 
occasionally a feature or form from one or from the other, but never 
to such an extent as to obliteri'c its individuality, or to prevent iU 
being recognised as a separate and distinct style of architecture. 

When the Nizam's teiTitory is examined, we shall probably Ite 
able to trace all the steps by which this simple village example 
developed into the metropolitan temple of Hammoncondah, the old 
capital, six miles north of Worangul. According to an inscription 
on ite walls, this temple was erected, in a.d, 1163, by Pratapa Eudra,' 



' Friiuep'a ' Uecful Tabloe,' lo-cdited by Thomas, pp. 267-208. 
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who, thongh not exactly hiniBelf a Chalukya in blood, succeeded to 
tbeii poesessionB and their style. The temple itself is triple, having 
three detached cells of very considerable dimeusions, in front of which 
IB a portico, supported by between 240 or 800 pillars, disposed in a 



SIT. ttoarwmf vt Gmt Temple at HummoiioiiDiliib. (Fiam ■ PhoUgnph.) 

varied and complicated pattern,* bat without any sign, so far as I 
can trace, of the Jaina octagonal arrangement for a dome. Like 

' If «T1 Uio qnadmnU of this porlico notliing but pIjotograpliB lo go hj, and 

wcro equal tlie numbcis ought to bo they onl7 show tlio exterior, even tliie ia 

300, or 79 in Mch, but I fancy a coui-idor- uncertain, and tho dimcueiuna t cnuiiot 

able portion of two of them was cut oCf evpn gurus at. Tlir y are very large, 

bj the mte of the tcnplo. Aa I bavo however, fur a Uiudu l«mple. 

L.,,,„.«,.„CiOo^k' 
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most of theae late temples, this one was never finiahed. It waB too 
extenBiTe for one king's reign, even for one so powerful as he was 
who undertook it, and before it was heartily taken np again the 
Mahomedaos were npon them (in a.d. 1309), and there was an end of 
Hindu greatneae and of Hindu ait. 

Some of ita details, however, are of great beauty, especially 
the entrances, which are objects on which the architects generally 
lavished their utmost skilL The preceding woodcut (So, 217) will 
explain the form of those of the great temple, as well aa the general 
ordinances of the pillars of the great portico. Nothing in Hindu art 
ia more pleasing than the pierced slabs which the Ghalukyas used 
for windows. They are not, so far as I recollect, used — certainly, 
not extensively — ^In any other style, but as used by them are h^hly 
omamcntal atkd appropriate, both externally and internally. 

The pillars, too, are rich, without being overdone ; and as it is 
only in pairs that they are of the same design, the effect of the whole 
is singalarly varied, but at the same time pleasing and el^ant. 

There are at Hammoncondah or Worangal a great number of 
smaller temples and shrines, in the same style as the great temple, 
and, like it, apparently all dedicated to Siva, from the constant 
presence of his bnll everywhere. Most are mined ; but wh^her this 
is owing to Moslem bigotry or faulty construction, it is difBcult to 
say. Judging from appearances, I am inclined te believe the latter 
was the true cause. The mode of building is without mortar, and 
the joints are by no means well fitted. The style is also remarkably 
free from figure-sculptnre, whicb is generally the thing that most 
easily excites the iconoclastic feelings of the followers of the 
Prophet. 

In Worangnl there are four Kirti Stambhas, as they are called, 
facing one another, as if they formed the entrances to a square 
enclosure (Woodcut No, 218). No wall is there, however, nor is 
there anything inside ; so the object of their erection is by no means 
apparent. They were set up by the same Pratapa Rudra who built the 
great temple in the old capital, and built several others in this new 
city. It cannot be said they are particularly elegant specimens of 
art. Their main interest lies in their beiog the lineal descendants of 
the four gateways at Sanchi (Woodcut No. 33), and they may have 
been erected to replace some wooden or frailer structure which had 
fallen into decay. Whether this is so or not, they are curious as 
exemplifying how, in the course of a thousand years or thereabouts, 
a wooden style of building may lose all traces of its origin and 
become as essentially litbic as these, but still betray its origin as 
clearly aa they do ; for it seems most unlikely that any such form 
could have been invented by any one using stone constructions, and 
that only. 
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Mysore. 

It ifl in the province of Mysore, however, that the Chalukyan etyle 
attained its fullest development and bi<;hest decree of perfection 
during the three centuries— a.d. 1000 to 1300 — in which the Hoisala 
Bellalas had supreme sway in that country. Three temples, or ratlier 
groups of temples, were erected by them^thc first at a place called 
SomnathpUr, south of Mysore, by Vitiaditya Bellala, who asccniled the 
throne a.d. 1043 ; the second at Baillur, in the centre of the province, 
owed its origin apparently to Vishnu Verddhiina, in or about a.d, 1114 ; 
the last and greatest at a place they called Dwarsaraudra— the Gate 
of the Sea — now known as Hullahid, not far from the last-named, 
from which the capital was remo\eil by Vijaya Xursiiiha, in 1145. 
It <;iiDtinned to be the metropolis of the kingdom, till it was destroyed 
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and the bnildlng of the great temple stopped by the Mabomedan 
invasion in a.d. lSlO-1311.' 

Even in this short series we see evidence of that downward 
progress of art, especially in sculpture, which is everywhere the 
characteristic of Hindu art. Though the design is the grandeBt, the 
sculpture and details of Hullabtd are inferior to .those of BailKir, and 
Somnathp^ir seems superior to both. We consequently long to trace 
back the history of the style to some more distant date, when we 
nught find it emerging in purity and elegance from some unknown 
prototype. Unfortunately, we are not at present able to do this. 
We are obliged to leap over the dark ages to the caves and temples 
of Badami and Aiwulli, and have no intermediate esamples to connect 
the two. It is more than probable that they do exist, and will be 
found when looked for. Meanwhile, however, we can only assume 
that the star-like plana and peculiar details of the style were elaborated 
between the Gth and the 10th centuries in Central and Western India, 
bnt where and by whom remains still to be discovered. 

Like the great temple at Hammoncondah, that at Somnathpur is 
triple, the cells, with their sikras, being attached to a square pillared 
hall, to the fourth side of which a portico is attached, in this in- 
stance of very moderate dimensions.^ The whole stands in a square 
cloistered court, and has the usual accompaniments of entrance- 
porches, stamhhas, &c. 

The following illustration (No. 219) will give an idea — an 
imperfect one, it must !« confessed— of the elegance of ontliue and 
marvellous elaboration of detail that characterises these shrines. 
Judging from the figure of a man in one of the photographs, its height 
seems to be only about 30 ft., which, if it stood in the open, would 
be almost too small for architectural effect ; but in the centre of an 
enclosed court, and where there are no lai^T objects to contrast 
with it, it is sufficient, when judiciously treated, to produce a con- 
siderable impression of grandeur, and apparently does so in this 



The temple at Somnathpflr is a single hut complete whole ; that 
at Bailltir, on the other hand, consists of one principal temple, sur- 
roundwl by four or five others and numerous subordinate buildings, 
enclosed in a court by a high wall measuring UdO ft. by 440 ft., and 
having two very fine gateways or gopuras in its eastern front. As 



' Tliescilatcs are taken ftomaliBt of, an; triple teu pie. ThstatGiniar<Wood- 
tbU Hj^TinBlf nmoDg Ih'- Mncki'TizipMSS., | cut No. 127) belong to nuothor religion, 
qiraled bj Prinsep, ' tJeeful Tables' ili.. ^""^ u loo tut dialnnt in localitj' to amtt 
and are rnnfirnied hy the aichilc< tural ' us hire. An im|M'irect one might be 
OTJdeiice and otiier indications. | compiled from Qu- photographs, but I 

' 1 regret thnt I liave been unitlile to have not even an approiimatu dimen- 
get a plan of (bia temple or, indeed, of eioa. 
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lit. Temple It SomuiUipSr. (From a Fbgiggripta.) 

will be seen from the following plan (TVoodcut N'o. 220), the great 
temple conaJBte of a very solid vimana, with an anterala, or porch ; and 
in front of this a porch of the usual star-like form, measuring 90 ft, 
across. The whole length of the temple, from the east door to the 
back of cell, is 115 ft., and the whole stands on a terrace about 3 ft. 
high, and from 10 ft. to 15 ft. wide. This is one of the characteristic 
features of Chalukyan desj^'n, and adds very considerably to the 
effect of their temples. 

The arrangements of tbe pillars have much of that nleasinz , 



CIIALTJKTAN STYLE. 



sabordination and variety of apacing which is found in those of the 
Jains, but we miss here the octagonal dome, which gives such poetry 
and meaning to the arrangements they adopted. Instead of that, 
we have only an esaggerated compartment in the centre, which fits 
nothing, and, though it does give dignity to the centre, it does it so 
clumsily as to be almost offensive in an architectural nense. 

It is not, however, either to its dimensions, or the disposition of 
its plan, that this temple owes its pre-eminence among others of its 
class, but to the marvellous elaboration and beauty of Its details. The 
effect of these, it is true, has been, in modem times, considerably 
marred by the repeated coats of whitewash which the present low 
order of jnieats consider the most appropriate way of adding to the 
beauty of the most delicate sculptures. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, their outline can always be traced, and where the whitewash 
has not been applied, or has been worn off, their beauty comes out 
with wonderful sharpness. 

The following woodcut (No. 221) will convey some idea of the 
richness and variety of pattern displayed in the windows of the 
porch. These are twenty-eight in number, and all are different. 
Some are pierced with merely conventional patterns, generally star- 
shaped, and with foliaged bands between ; others are interspersed 
with figures and mythological subjects — the nearest one, for instance, 
on the left, in the woodcut, represents the Yaraba Avatar, and others 
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m. VlnrofputotPsTchUBilUur. (From m Pbotocrmpfa.) 

different ecenee connected with the worship of Vishnu, to whom the 
temple is dedicated. The pierced slabs themselves, however, arc 
hardly so remarkable as the richlj-can-ed base on which they rest, 
and the deep cornice which overshadows and protects them. The 
amoant of labour, indeed, which each facet of this porch dispkys is 
such as, I believe, never was bestowed on any surface of eqnal extent 
in any building in the world ; and thongh the design is nob of the 
highest order of art, it is elegant and appropriate, and never offends 
against good taste. 

The scnlptnrea of the base of the vimana, which have not been 
whitewashed, are as elaborate as those of the porch, in some places 
more so ; and the mode in which the undersides of the comict* have 
been elaborated and adorned is such as is only to be found in temples 
of this class. The apper part of the tower is anonialons. It may be 
that it haa been whitewashed and repaired till it has assumed its 
jvesent discordant appearance, which renders it certainly a blot on 
the whole design. My own impression rather is, that, like many 
others of its class, it was left unfinished, and the nppcr part added at 
subsequent periods. Its original form most probably was that of the 
little pavilions that adorn its portals, one of which is represented 
in the following woodcut (No. 222), which has all the peculiar 
features of the style — the flat band on each face, the three star-like 
jvojections between, and the peculiar crowning ornament of tiie 
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style. The plan of the great tower, and the presence of the pavilions 
where they stand, seems to prove almost beyond doubt that this was 
the original design ; but the design 
may have been altered ae it pro- 
gressed, or it may, as I suspect, have 
been changed afterwards. 

There seems to be little or no doubt 
about the date of this temple. It was 
erected by Vishnu Verddhaiia, the 
fourth king of the race, to conmie* 
tnorate his conversion by the cele- 
brated Rama Anuja from the Jaiim to 
the Hindu faith. He ascended tbe 
throne a.d. 1114, and his conversion 
took place soon afterwards ; but it 
is* possible he did not live to finish 
the temple, and as the capital was 
removed by the next king to Hullabid, 
it is possible that tbe viniana of the 
great temple, and the erection of some 
at least of the smaller sbrines, may 
belong lo a subsequent period. 

Hullabid. 

m. FatiliDD Dl BilUui. (>'nima 

The earliest temple known to exist inotoBr-ph.-) 

at Hullabid is a small detached shrine, 

known by the inexplicable name of Kait Iswara, dcdicatc-d to Siva, 
and probably erected by Vijaya, the fifth king of the Bellala dynasty. 
Its general appearance will be understood from tlie next woodcut 
(No, 22.S). It is star-shapi'd in plan, with sixteen points, and hail 
a porch, now so entirely mined and covered up with vugeUtion that 
it is difficult to make out its plan. Its roof is conical, and from 
the basement to the snmniit it is covered with sculi>tures of the 
very best class of Indian art, and those so arranged as not mattrially 
to interfere with the outlines of the building, while tbey impart 
to it an amount of richness only to be found among speoimens of 
Hindu art.' If it were possible to illustrate this little temple in 



' In a very few years IhU boil ling will [ it wns aa flhown nt p 398. A aabeeijiiCDt 
he entirely destroyed by the Ireos, which I (.boli^raph Mliiiwa it almost hidden ; n fen 
have iaetened their maU in thejoiiilB of veara mon', if some utopa ate not taken 
the stones. In a drawing in Ibe Macken- lo save it. it will have periahed cntin.-ly. 
do oollection in the India Office, made in A very small sum would save it ; and, aa 
tbe early part of this century, the build- Ibe o.untry is in our charge, it is hoped 
ing is ^own entire. Twenty years ago tliat the OKpeuditnre will not begrndgiid. 
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anjthing like compkteneas, there is probably nothing in India which 
would convey a better idea of what its architects were capable of 
accomplishing. 

It is, however, surpassed in size and magnificence by its neigh- 
bour, the great temple at Hullabid, which, had it been completed, 
IS one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu architecture 
would desire to take his stand. Unfortunately, it never was finished, 
the works having been stopped by the Mahomedan conquest in 
1310 A.D,, after they had been in progress apparently for eighty-aix 
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years. It is iiiBtnictire to observe that the single century that 
elapsed between the execution of tlie sculpture of the Kait lawara and 
of this temple, was sufficient to demooBtrate the decaj in style which 
we have already noticed as an inherent characteristic of Indian art. 
The sculptures of Hullahtd are inferior to those of the Kait Iswara, 
and those of that temple, again, to those at Baillur. 

The general arrangemente of the bnildiug are given on the annexed 
plan (Woodcut No, 224), from which it will be perceived that it is 




of Temple at HDllaUd. Sule> 



a double temple. If it were cut into halves, each part wonld be com- 
plete with a pillared porcli of the same type as that at Baillur, above 
referred to, an anterala or intermediate porch, and a sanctuary con- 
taining a lingam, the emblem of Siva. Besides this, each half would 
have in front of it a detached, pillared porch as a shrine for the Bull 
Nundi, which, of course, was not required in a Vaishnava t«mp]e. 
Such double temples are by no means uncommon in India, hut the 
two sanctuaries usually faox; each other, and have the porch between 
thera. Its dimensions may roughly be stated as 200 ft. square over 
all, including all the detached pavilions. The temple itself is 160 ft. 
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north and south, by 122 ft. east and west. Its height, as it now 
remaioB, to the cornice is about 2b ft. from the terrace on which it 
stands. It cannot, therefore, be considered by any means as a large 
building, though large enough for effect. This, however, can hardly 
be judged of as it now stands, for there is no doubt but that it was 
intended to raise two pyramidal spires over the Banctuaries, four 
smaller ones in front of these, and two more, one over each of the two 
central pavilions. Thus completed, the temple would have assumed 
sometbing like the outUne shon'n in the woodcut (No. 225), and if 
carried out with the richness of detail exhibited in the Kait Iswara 
(Woodcut No. 22S) would have made up a whole which it would be 
difficult to rival anywhere. 

The material ont of which this temple is erected is an indurated 



potatone, of volcanic origin, found in the neighbourhood. This stone 
is said to be soft when lirat quarried, and easily cut in tliat state, 
tboagh hardening on exposure to the atmosphere. Even this, how- 
ever, win not diminish our admiration of the amount of labour 
beetowed on the temple, for, from the number of parts still unfinished, 
i( is evident that, like most others of it« class, it was built in block, 
and carved long after the stone had become hard. As we now see it, 
the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, and so close-grained as to 
take a polish like marble. The pillars of the great Nundi pavilion, 
which look as if tbey had been turned in a lathe, are so polished as 
(o exhibit what the natives call a double refiection — in other words, 
to reflect Ugbt from each other. The enduring qualities of the stone 
seem to be unrivalled, for, though neglected and exposed to all the 
vicissitodeB of a tropical climate for more than six centuries, the 
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minutest details are as clear and sharp as the day thej were fii 
Except from the splitting of the stone arising from had 
the boilding is as perfect as when it« section vas stopped 
Afahomedan conquest. 

It is, of course, impossible to illustrate completely so com] 
and so varied a desigu ; bat the following woodcut (No. 226^wi]l 
snfBce to explain tbe general ordonnance of its elevation. The building 
stands on a terrace ranging from 5 ft. to 6 ft. in height, and paved 
with large slabs. On this stands a frieze of elephants, following all 
the sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 710 ft. in length, 
and contaiiung not less than 2000 elephants, most of them with 
riders and trappings, sculptured as only an Oriental can represent tbe 
wisest of brutes. Above these is a frieze of " shardalas," or conven- 
tional lions — the emblems of the Hoisala Bcllalas who built the temple. 
Then comes a scroll of infinite bcatity and variutv of deaigu ; over 
this a frieze of horsenien and another scroll ; over which is a bas- 
relief of scenes from the ' Ramayana,' representing the conquest of 
Ceylon and all the varied incidents of that epic. This, like the other, 
is abont 700 ft. long. (The frieze of the Parthenon is less than 
550 ft.) Then come celestial beasts and celestial birds, and all along 
the east front a frieze of groupa from human life, and then a cornice, 
with a rail, divided into panels, each containing two figures. Over 
this are windows of pieiiced slabs, like those of Baillur, though not so 
rich or varied. These windows wilt be observed on the right and left 
of the woodcut. In the centre, in place of the windows, is first a 
scroll, and then a frieze of gods and heavenly apsaras — dancing girls 
and other objects of Hindu mythology. This frieze, which is abont 
.') ft. 6 in. in height, is continued all round the western front of the 
building, and extends to some 4U0 ft. in length. Siva, with his 
consort Parvati seated on bia knee, is repeated at least fourteen times ; 
Vishnu in his nine Avatara even oftener. lirahma occurs three or 
four timee, and every great god of the Hindu Pantheon finds his 
place. Some of these ar^' car^'ed with a minute elaboration of detail 
which can only be reproduced by photc^raphy, and may probably be 
considered as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour 
t« be found even in the patient East. 

It mu^ not, however, be considered that it is only for patient 
industry that this building is remarkable. The mode in which tbe 
eastern face is broken up by the latter masses, so as t« give height 
and play of light and shade, is a better way of occoniplishiug what tb<. 
Gothic architects attempted by their transepts and projections. This, 
however, is surpassed by the western front, where the variety of 
outline, and the arrangement and subordination of the various facets 
in which it is disposed, must be considered as a masterpiece of design 
in ii6 class. If the frieze of gods were spread along a plnin siuface it 
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would loee more than half ite effect, nhile the vertical angles, without 
interfering with the contimiity of the frieze, give height and slreDgth 

to the whole compOBition. The dlapoflition of the horizontal lines of 
the lower friezes is equally effective. Here again the artistic com- 
bination of horizontal with vertical lines, and the play of ontline and 
of light and shade, far anrpasB anything in Gothic art. The effects 
are juet what the medieval architecte were often aiming at, bat which 
they never attained bo perfeutly aa was done at Hullabld, 

Before leaving Hullabid, it may be well again to call attention 
to the order of superposition of the different animal friezes, allnded 
to already, when speaking of the rock-cut monastery described by 
the Chinese Pilgrims (ante, p. 135), There, as here, the lowest were 
the elephant* ; then the lions ; above these came the horses ; then the 
oxen ; and the fifth storey waa iQ the shape of a pigeon. The oxen 
here is replaced by a conventional animal, and the pigeon also by a 
bird of a species that would puzzle a naturalist. The snoceesion, 
however, is the same, and, as mentioned above, the same five genera 
of living things form the ornaments of the moonstones of the vanons 
monuments in Ceylon. Sometimes in modem Hindu temples only 
two or three animal friezes arc found, but the succession is always 
the same, the elephants being the lowest, next above them are the 
lions, and then the horees, &c. When we know the cause of it, it 
seems as if this curious selection and succession might lead to some 
very suggestive conclusions. At present we can only call attention 
to it in hopes that further investigation may afford the means of 
solving the mystery. 

If it were possible to illustrate the Hullabid t«mple to such an 
extent us to render its peculiarities familiar, there would be few things 
more interesting or more instructive than to institute a comparison 
between it and the Parthenon at Athens. Not that the two buildings 
are at all like one another ; on the contrary, they form the two 
opposit* poles— the alpha and omega of architectui-ai design ; but they 
are the best examples of their class, and between- these two extremes 
lies the whole range of the art. The Parthenon is the best example 
we know of pure refined intellectual power applied to the production 
of an architectural design. Every part and every effect is calculated 
with mathematical exactness, and executed with a mechanical pre- 
cision that never was equalled. All the curves are hyperbolas, para- 
bolas, or other developments of the highest mathematical forms— 
every optical defect is foreseen and provided for, and every part has a 
relation to every other part in so recondite a proportion that we feel 
inclined to call it fanciful, because ve can hardly rise to its appre- 
ciation. The sculpture is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection 
of the masonry — severe and godlike, but with no condescension to the 
lower feelings of humanity. 
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Tbe Hollabtd temple is the opposite of all this. It is regalar, but 
with a studied variety of ootline in plan, and even greater variety in 
detail. All the pillars of the Parthenon are identical, while no two 
facets of the Indian temple are the same ; every convolution of every 
scroll is different. No two cauopiee in tbe whole building are alike, 
and every part exhibite a joyous exuberance of fan<^ Bcoming every 
mecbauical restraint. All that is wild in human faith or warm in 
human feeling is found portrayed on these walls ; but of pure intellect 
there is little — less than there ia of human feeling in the Parthenon. 

It would be possible to arrange all the buildinp of the world 
between these two extremes, ae they tended toward the severe intel- 
lectual purity of the one, or to tbe playful exuberant fancy of the 
other ; but perfection, if it listed, would be somewhere near the 
mean. My own impresaion is, that if the so-called Gothic architects 
had been able to maintain for two or three hundred years more the 
rate of progress they achieved between the 11th and the 14th century, 
they might have hit upon that happy mean between severe construc- 
tive i«Y>priety and playful decorative imaginingB which would have 
combined into something more perfect than the world has yet seen. 
The system, however, as I have endeavoured to point out elsewhere, 
broke down before it had acquired the requisite decree of refinement, 
and that hope was blighted never to be revived. If architecture 
ever again assumes an onward path, it will not be by leaning too 
strongly towards either of the extremes just named, but by grasping 
somewhere the happy mean between tbe two. 

For our present purpose, the great value of the study of these 
Indian examples is that it widens so immensely our basis for archi- 
tectural criticism. It is only by becoming familiar with forms so 
utterly dissimilar from those we have hitherto been conversant with, 
that we perceive how narrow is tbe purview that is content with one 
tona or one passing fashion. By rising to this wider range we shall 
perceive that architecture is as many-sided as human nature itself, 
and learn how few feelings and how few aspirations of the human 
heut and brain there are that cannot be expressed by its means. On 
the other hand, it is only by taking this wide survey that we appre- 
ciate how worthless any product of architectural art becomes which 
does not honestly represent the thoughts and feelings of those who 
built it, or the height of their loftier aspirations. 

To rrturn, however, from this digression. There are Bome eight 
ot nine different temples in this style illustrated by photographs in 
tbe great work on the ' Arohitecture of Dharwar and Mysore,' • which 
exhibit the peculiarities of this style in more or less detail ; but none 
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of these plates are accompanied by plans or details that throw new 
light on the eubjoct, and none of the temples are either so lai^ or so 
beautiful as those just described, so that the enumeration of their 
unfamiliar names would add very little to the interest of the auhject. 

It would be very inhsrestiiig, howei'cr, if we could adduce some 
northern examples of the style from either the capital city of the 
Bttllabhis, or some town in their kingdom. For about two centuries 
— A.n. 500 to 7()0 — they were a leading power in India, and closely 
allied to the Chalukyas ; and their style, if any esajA^ could be 
found, would throw great light on that of their sout^V allies just 
at the period when it is mo3t wanted. Unfortunately,B 
the site of their capital is unknown. If it were at Wul| 
on the shores of the Gulf of Cambay, as is generally s 
perished root and branch. Not one vestige of its e 
remains, and what antiquities have been found seem all 
a much more modern period, when a city bearing i 
hai'e existed on the spot. If it were situated 
Puttun, which seems far more prolrabie, it has bcfl 
supply matt;rials for the successive capitals which f| 
forward have occupied that favoured neighbourhood, find it would 
recjuire the keen eye of a practised archreologist to dtfct Chalukyan 
details in the temples and mosques that have been erected there 
during the last 800 years. Kothing of the sort has yet oeen attempted, 
and no materials consequently exist for the elucidatioi of one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of Indian art. i 
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BOOK VI. 

NOETHERN OR INDO-AEYAN STYLE. 

CHAPTER I. 
INTBODUCTOBT. 



Op the three etylea into which Hindu architecture naturally divides 
itself, the northern is found spread over a far larger portion of the 
country than either of the other two. It wants, however, the com- 
pBctntsB and strongly-marked individuality of the Dravidian, and 
never was developed with that exuberance which characterised the 
Boothern style from the 15th to the 18th century. In many respects 
it resembles more the Ghalulcyan style, the examples being small and 
el^ant, and found dispersed over the face of the country, whoK 
wanted, without any apparent maesing tc^cther in particular spots. 

Unfortunately, we have no name which would describe the style 
in its ethnt^raphical and geographical relations without being open 
to the objection of expressing either too much or too little. In this 
respect the Bouthern style is singularly fortunate : Dravidian correctly 
limits it to people speaking Tamil, Telugu, or some cognate dialect ; 
and the country where the people speaking those tongues arc to be 
found is generally and correctly known as Dravida Desa, or country 
of the Dravidians. 

The term Chalukyan, applied to the second style, is not so 
Gxpresaive ; but it is unobjectionable, as it canTiot mislead any one. 
It ia only a conventional term, derived from the principal known 
dynasty ruling in that country, iipplied to a style occupying a border- 
land between the other two, but a laud that has not yet been fully 
Burveyed, and whose boundaries cannot now be fixed with precision. 
Til! they are, a conventional name that docs not mislead is all that 
can be hoped for. 

If it were allowable to adopt the loose phraseology of pliilolc^ical 
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ethnography, the term Aryan might be employed, as it is the name by 
which the people practising this style are nsnally known id India, 
and it wonld be particularly convenient here, as it is the correct and 
direct antithesis of Dravidian. It is evident, however, that any socb 
term, if applied to architecture, onght to be descriptive of some style 
practised by that people, wherever they settled, all across Europe and 
Asia, between the shores of the Atlantic and the Bay of Bengal ; ' 
and it need hardly be said. that no sach style exists. If used in cod- 
jnnction with the adjective Indian or Indo, it becomes much less 
objectionable, and has the advant^e of limiting its use to the people 
who are generally known as Aryans in India — in other words, to all 
those parte of the country where Sanscrit was ever spoken, or where 
the people now speak tongaee so far derived from Sanscrit as to be 
distinguishable as oj^ts of that great family of languages. Its use, 
in this respect, has the great convenience that any ordinary ethno- 
graphical or lingnistic map of India is sufficient to describe the 
boundaries of the style. It extends, like the so-called Aryan tongoes, 
from the Himalayas to the Yindhya mountains. On the east, it is 
found prevalent in Oriaaa ; and on the west in Maharastra. Its 
BODthem boundary between these two provinces will only be known 
when the Nizam's territory is architecturally surveyed ; but mean- 
while we may rest assured that wherever it is traced the linguistic 
and architectural boondary-lines will be found coincident. 

Another reason why the term Aryan should be applied to the style 
is, that the country just described, where it prevails, is, and always 
has been, called Aiyavarta by the natives themselves. They consider 
it as the land of the pnre and just — meaning tha^by the Sanscril- 
speaking peoples — as contradistinguished from that of the casteless 
DasyuH, and other tribes, who, though they may have adopted 
Brahmanical institutions, could not acquire their purity of race. 

The great defect of the term, however, is that the people inha- 
biting the north of India are not Aryans in any reasonable sense 
of the term, whatever philologists may say to the contrary. The 
Sanscrit-speaking people, who came into India 2000 or it may be 8000 
years B.C., could never have been numerically one-half of the inha- 
bitants of the country, except, perhaps, in some such limited district 
as that between the Sutlej and the Jumna ; and since the Christian 
Bra no Aryan race has migrated eastward across the Indus, but wave 
after wave of peoples of Turanian race, under the names of Yavaoas, 



* In 1848 Qen. Cakniughani applied 
(be lenn Arjiin to the architecture of 
Enshmir, apparently on the strun^h of 
a pnn ('Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengul,' September, 1818, p. 242). 
This, however, wm limiting » term that 



belnogi to two continenti to ma Indg- 
niflcant valley, in one of Ifaem. It ma, 
beaides, wholly nncalled for. The tetm 
Eaahmirl ntu amply lufBcient. Bod r11 
that naa wanted for so atriotly local a 
Btyle. 
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Sikas, Hnnas, or Mongols, have poured into India. This, combined 
with the aaceadaucy of the aboriginal races during the period when 
Buddhism was the religion of the country, has so completely washed 
out ArjriuiiBm from northern India during the building ages, that 
there is jvobfthly no conunonity there which could claim one-tenth of 
pure Aryan blood in its veins, and with nine-tenths of impurity the 
term is certainly a misnomer. If it were not, we would certainly 
find some trace of external Aryan affinities in their style ; but this is 
not the case. In fact, no style is so pnrely local, and, if the term 
may be nsed, so aboriginal, aa this. The origin of the Buddhist style 
is obvious and unmistakcable ; that of the Dravidian and Chalukyan 
nearly as certain, though not quite so obvious ; but the origin of the 
northern Hindu style remains a mystery, nnlees, indeed, the solution 
en^eated above (antf, p. 224) be considered an explanation. It may 
be 80, to some extent ; but I confess it is to my mind neither qnit-e 
satisfactory nor sufficient. 

The style was adopted by the Jains, who, as the successors of the 
Buddhists, certainly were not Aryans, and several examples of the 
peculiar forms of their vimauaa, or sikras have already been given 
(Woodcuts Nos. 187, 145, &c.) ; but it still remains to be asoerttuned 
from what original form the curvilinear square tower could have 
arisen. There is nothing in Buddhist, or any other art, at all like it. 
It does not seem to have been derived from any wooden form we 
know, nor from any brick or stone, or tile mode of roofing found 
anywhere else. I have looked longer, and, perhaps, thought more, on 
this problem than on any other of its class connected with Indian 
architecture, but I have no more plausible suggestion to olfer than 
that hinted at above. The teal solution will probably be found in 
the accidental discovery of old temples — so old as to betray in their 
primitive mdeness the secret we are now guessing at in vain. Mean- 
while we probably may remain sure that it was not an imported form, 
but an indigenous production, and that it has no connection with the 
architecture of any other people Aryan, or others outside of India. 

The view above proposed for the origin of the style derives con- 
siderable support from the mode in which the temples are now found 
distributed. There are more temples now in Orissa than in all the 
rest of Hindustan put together. They are very frequent in Mabar 
raslia, and, if we admit the Jains, who adopted this style, they arc ten 
times more frequent in Gujerat and the valley of the Nerbudda than 
in the v&lley of the Ganges, or in Aryavarta, properly so called. The 
first and most obvious explanation of this fact might be that the 
last-Darned country has for 600 years been occupied by a Mahomedan 
empire, and they, hating idolatry and idol temples, have destroyed 
them -wbereva: they were eo absolutely in possession of the country 
as to be able to do so with impunity. This may be so, and it is an 
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aTgnment which, with odt present maberialB, it is difficult to ditiprove. 
My impression, however, is that it does not correctly represent the 
true state of the case. That the Moalems did ruthlessly destroy Jaina 
temples at Ajmir, Delhi, Canouge, and elsewhere, may be quite troe, 
but then it was because their columns served so admirably for the 
conetniction of their moeqaee. The astylar temples of the followers 
of Siva or Vishnu could only have served as quarries, and no stones 
that had been previously used in Hindu temples have been traced to 
any extent in Afoslem buildings. Even admitting that at Delhi or 
Allahabad, or any of their capitals, all Hindu buildings hare been 
utilised, this hardly would have been the case at such a provincial 
c ipiCal as Fyzabad, once Ayodhya, the celebrated capital of Dasaratha, 
tlie father of the hero of the ' Ramayana,' hut where not one carved 
stone or even a foundation can be discovered that belongs to any 
ancient building.* The most crucial instance, however, is the city of 
Benares, so long the sacred city, par excelietife, of the Hindus, yet, so 
far as is known, no vestige of an ancient Hindu temple exists n'ithin 
its precincts. James Prinsep resided there for ten years, and Major 
Kittoe, who had a keener eye than even his great master for an 
architectural form, lived long there as an archfeologist and architect. 
They drew and measured everything, yet neither of them ever thought 
that they hod found anything that was ancient ; and it waa not till 
Messrs. Home and Sheiring' started the theory that the buildings 
around the Bakariya Kund were ancient Buddhist or Hindu remains, 
that any one pretended to have discovered any traces of antiquity in 
that city. Tliey certainly, however, are mistaken. Every building 
about the Bakariya Kund was not only erected by the Mahomedans, 
hut the pillars and rooiing-stones, with the fewest possible exceptions, 
were caired by them for the purposes for which they were applied. 
They may have used the stones of some deserted monasteries, or other 
Buddhist buildings, in the foundations or on their terraces, or for 
little detached pavilions ; but all the architecture, propiTly so 
called, is in a style invented, or at least introduced by the Pathans, 
and brouj^ht to perfection under Akluir, That the Moslems did 
destroy Hindu temples may be admitted, but it is not clear tliat this 
was done wantonly. In all the inatan(MJS which are authenticated, it 



' ■ Historical Bketch of Tahnil Fyza- 
bftJ,' by P. Curtiegy, Luck now, 1870 
Gen. CunnLngbnm attcmiitB to identify 
the various mounds at this pliicc vith 
those d(!w:ribeil aa piialing in Sakotii 
by tlio Buddhist Pilgrims ('Ancient 
Geogrnphy of India,' p. 401, el trqq. ; 
' Archffiological Boporle,' vol. i. p. 293, 
et ta/q.y The truth of tho matliT, how- 
ever, is, thatneither Fa Himi nor Hioaen 



Thsang were ever ncftr the place. The 
city thej visited, and where the Tooth- 
brush-tree grew, was the present dty 
of Lncknow, wiiich was the capjtnl of 
the kingilom in Sakya Mnni's time. 

* ' Sacred City of the Hiudiu,' London, 
ISf'iS, p. 271, et leqq.; ■Journal of the 
Aaintic Society of B(>ngal,' voL uijv. p. 
1, et fieiig. 
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vae to gain ready-made materials for their mosques, and it was not 
till the time of Aarungzebe that any of their monarchs felt himself 
Bafficiently powerful or was so bigoted as to dare the power and 
enmity of the Brahmaiis of Benares, by erecting a mosqne on the site 
of one of the moet sacred temples as an insult and a defiance to the 
Hindus. Even then, had such a temple as the great one at Bhu- 
vaneswar ever existed in Benares, every stone of which, from the 
ground to the kullns, is covered with carving, it seema impossible 
that all these carved stones should be bid away and not one now to 
be found. I am myself personally tolerably familiar with Benares, 
and the conviction such knowledge as I have forces on my mind is, 
that though the city was the earliest and most important settlement 
irf the Vedic Brahmans — the sacred city of the Aryan Hindus from 
the remotest ages— yet just from that cause it had fewer temples than 
any of the cities inhabited by less pure races. What few fr^^ments 
remain are Bnddhist or Jaiua, and we must consequently ascribe the 
absence of anything really ancient more to the non-building instincts of 
the Brahmanical Aryans than the iconoclastic bigotry of the Moslems. 

All this will he clearer as we proceed ; but meanwhile it may he 
veil to point to one or two other instances of this. The rock at 
Gnalior waa one of the earliest conquests of the Moslems, and they 
held it more or less directly for five centuries. They built palaces 
and moeqncs within its precincts, yet the most conspicuous objects 
on the hill are Hindu temples, that were erected before they obtained 
posjeesion of it. In like manner Ohittore was thrice besi^ed and 
thrice sacked by the Mahomedans, but its numerous buildings are 
intact, and I do not recollect observing a single instance of wanton 
destruction in the place. An even more striking instance is found 
at Ellora. Though Aurungzebe, the most bigoted of his race, bnilt 
his capital in its ne^hboarhood, and lies buried within sight of the 
caves, there is no proof that he or any of his race were the authors 
of any of the danu^ that has been done to the idols there. Prac- 
tically, they are intact, or have only received such mutilation as is 
easUy accounted for from other causes. 

It would be tedions to attempt it, but, fortunately, it is not 
Qcccflsary for onr present purposes to go into the whole evidence ; hot 
I may state that the impression I have derived from such attention 
as I have been able to give to the subject is, that the absence of old 
temples in northern India is more owing to ethnographic than to 
religions causes. It seems more probable thut they never exi^^ 
than that they were destroyed. Xo temples are mentioned in the 
Tedas or the older Indian writings, and none were required for the 
simple qnasi-domestic rites of their worship ; and so long as they 
remained pure do temples were bnilt. On the other band, it appears 
as if between the fall of Buddhism and the advent of the Moslems 
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the Jaina had Bt«pped in with a readj-madc religion and style, and 
the foliowere of Siva and Tiflhnu had not time to develope anj-thing 
veiy important in these northern provinccB before it was too late. 

If these views are correct, it is evident that though we may nse 
the term Indo-Aryan as the most convenient to dt«cril)e and define 
the limits of the northern style, the name must not be coiiBidercd as 
implying that the Arjana, as snch, had anytliiiic to do eitlier with 
its invention or its use. All that it is intendtxl to convey is, that it 



nr. DnTSdiu mi Iiiih>-Ai7u T«mpl« u Bwlinii. (.From ■ I liuioBrapli ) 

was invented and used in a country which they once occupied, and 
in which they have left a strong impress of their snperior mental 
power and civilization. 

If this rc8e^^"ation is always borne in mind, I know of no term 
that more conveniently expresses the characteristics of this style, 
and it is consequently proposed to adopt it in the following pages 
as the name of the style that prevailed among the Hindas in 
northern India, between the Vindhya and Himalayan mountains, 
from the 7th century to the present day. 

The general appearance of the northern temples, and the points 
of difference between thera and those of the south, will be appreciat«d 
from the above woodcut (No. 227), representing two very ancient 
temples, built in juxtaposition, at Badami, in Dharwar. That on 
the left is a complete specimen of Dravidian arcliitccture. There is 
the same pyramidal form, the same distinction of storcj's, the same 
cells on each, as we find at Mahavellipore (Woodcut No, 181), at 
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Tanjore (Woodcat No. 191), or at Midnra (Woodcut No. 183). la 
the rightr-haDd temple, the Indo-Arysn, on the contmiy, the otitliiie 
of the pyramid is curvilinear ; do trace 
of division of storeys is obaervable, no 
reminisceooe of habitationB, and no 
pillars or pilasters anywhere. Even in 
its modern form (Woodcut No. 228), 
it still retains the name character iitics, 
and all the lines of the pyramid or siira 
are curvilinear, the base polygonal. No 
trace of utilitarianism is visible any- 
where. If Woodcut No. 228 is com- 
pared with that at page 1)31 (Woodcat 
No. 188), the two styles will be ex- 
hibited in their most modem garbe, 
when, after more than 1000 years' prac- 
tice, they liave receded fnrtheat from 
the forms in which we first meet them 
Yet thB Madras temple retains the 
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memory of ita Btor^ and ite cells. The Bengal example recalls 
nothing known in civil or domestic architecture. 

Neither the pyramid nor the tumnlus affords any suggestion aa to 
the origin of the form, nor does the tower, either square or circular ; 
nor does any form of civil or domestic architecture. It does not seem 
to be derived from any of these ; and, whether we consider it as 
beaotifnl ot otherwise, it seems certainly to have been invented 
principally at least for lesthetio porpoeea, and to have retained that 
imprees from the earliest till the present day. 

The plan of a northern temple is always a square internally, and 
generally the same form is retained in the exterior ; but very rarely, 
if ever, without some addition. In some instances it is only a thin 
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parallel projection, as at A in the diagram (No. 239). Sometimes it 
has two such alicses added, as at B ; but in the oldest examples these 
are oiilj half the thickness shown here. From this tbe^ proceeded 
to three projections, aa at C, the oldest examjdiM being the thinnest. 
In more modem times the thicknesR of the projections became eqaal 
to their distance from each other, as at D ; so that the temple became 
in plan practicall; a sqnare, the sides of which were parallel to the 
diagonal of the original square or to the line E F G. Even, however, 
when this was the case, the cell always retained its original form 
and direction, and the entrance and windows kept their position on 
what had thus practically become the angles of the hoilding. This is 
the case with the temple at Benares, shown in Woodcnt No. 228, and 
generally also with the Jaina temples, and especially the case with 
the temple on the Takht-i-Suleiman at Kashmir. Althongh the 
depth and width of these offsete vary considerably even in the same 
design, the original square is never lost sight of ; the fonr central 
angles, as at F, being always larger and more strongly accentuated 
than the others, and their line is always carried through to the 
summit of the pyramid. 

It will be observed that by this |H>ocess we have arrived at the 
same form or plan for a solid bnilding that was attained by the 
arrangement of pillars described above, page 216. In fact, the two 
forms were elaborated Himultaiieously, and were afterwards constantly 
used tc^ther. My impression is, that the pillared armngement is the 
oldest, and led to the deepening of the additions to the solid square till 
the two became identical in plan. Wliether this were so or not, it is 
one of the most distinguisliiiig features of northern Hindu architecture. 

In the very centre of lodia, near a place marked Adjmlrghur on 
the map, is a sacred tank, from which it is said that the Soane flows 
to the north, the Mahanuddi to Cuttack in the Bay of Bengal,, and 
the Nerbudda to the Indian Ocean. All these rivers certainly have 
their sources in the hill. The spot has always been held sacred, and 
is surroonded by temples — aa far as can be gathered from the im- 
perfect accounts available — of great age. On the south and east of 
this liill extends the great and fertile table-land of Chuttee^hur. 
This ia now, and has always been, so far as onr knowledge extends, 
one of the principal seats of the native tribes. My conviction is, that 
if that country and the surrounding valleys could he examined, much 
older forms of these temples might be discovered — some perliapa so 
old aa to betray the secret of their origin ; hut, till this ia done, the 
Bengali devaia mnat be relegated— like the Iriah round towers* — to 
the category of unexplained architectural puzzles. 



' Curiously enough tiiey mnke their i 
qipeamioe oa the stage about tho some | 
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Thb two iHrovinces of India, where the ludo-Aryan style can be 
atadied with the greatest advantage, are Dharwar on the west, and 
Orissa on the east coast. The former has the advantage of being 
mixed up with the Dravidian style, bo as to admit of synonyms and 
contraste that are singularly interesting, both from an ethnological 
and historical point of view. In Orissa, on the contrary, the style is 
perfectly pure, being unmixed with any other, and thus forms one of 
the most compact and homogeneons architectural groups in IndLi, and 
as such of more than usual interest, and it is consequently in this 
province that the style can be studied to the greatest advant^e. 

One of the most marked and striking peculiarities of Orisean 
architecture is the marked and almost absolute contrast it presents to 
the style of the Dravidian at the southern end of the peuinciula. The 
curved outline of the towers or vimanaa has already been remarked 
upon, but, besides this, no Orissan towers present the smiillest trace 
of any storeyed or even step-tike arrangement, which is so nnivers.il 
further south, and the crowning member is never a dome, nor a remi- 
niscence of one. Even mote remarkable than this, is the fact that the 
Orissan style is almost absolutely astylar. In some of the most 
modem examples, as for instance in the porches added to the temples 
at Bbuvaneswar and Pnri in the 12th and 14th centuries, we do find 
pillars, but it is lawbably correct to state that, among the nOO or C(K)' 
original shrines at Bhnvaneswar, not one pillar is to be found. This 
is the more remarkable, because, within eight of that ciipltal, the 
caves in the Udayagirl (ante, p. 140) are adorned with pillars to such 
an extent as to show that their forms must have been usual and well 
known in the jffovince before any of the temples were constructed. 
When we recollect that no great temple in the sonth wea considered 



' ' Bontei'B Orian,' vol. i. p. 233. 
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complete withont ita hdl of 1000 colnnmB, and many besides 
this had bimdredB dispersed about the place, and need for ereiy 
conceivable purpose, the contrast is more striking, and shows 
what a com^dete barrier the Ghalukjas, whoever they were, in- 
terposed between the two races on this side of India, though not 
on the other. As a rule, eveij Orisaan t«mple consists of two 
apartmente, similar in plan, as shown in the diagram (Woodcut 
No. 124). The inner one is generally a cube, surmounted by a tower, 
here called Bara Denl, or Dewnl, oorresponding with the vimana of 
the south, and in it the image or images of the gods are enshrined ; 
in front of this is a poreh, called Jagamohan, equally a cube or ap- 
proaching it, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of varying pitch. 
The peculiarities are illustrated in the diagram (Woodcut No. 124) 
just referred to, which purports to be an elevation of the celebrated 
Black Pagoda at Kananic. It ia only, however, an eye-sketch, and 
cannot be depended upon for minute detail and correctness, but it is 
sufficient to explain tlie meaning of the text. Sometimes one or two 
more porches were added in front of this one, and called Nftt and 
Bhog mandirs (mantopas), but these, in almost every instance, are 
afterthoughts, and not parts of the original design. Be this as it 
may, in every instance in Orissa the tower with its poreh forms the 
temple. If enclosed in a wall, they arc always to be seen outside. 
There are gateways, it is true, but they are always subordinate, and 
there are noue of those accretions of enclosures and gopnras that form 
BO marked a characteristic of the southern style. There generally are 
other shriues within the enclosores of the great temples, but they are 
always kept subordinate, and the temple itself ton-era over everything 
to even a greater extent than that at Tanjo^ (Woodcut Ho. 191), 
giving a unity and purpose to the whole design, so frequently wanting 
in the south, 

Othur contrasts will come out as we proceed, but, in the mean- 
while, few examples bring out more clearly the vast importance of 
ethnography as applied to architecture. That two people, inhabiting 
practically the same country, and worshipping the same gods under 
the guidance of the same Brahmanical priesthood, should have adopted 
and adhered to two such dii«imilar stylce for their sacred buildings, 
Rho«-s as clearly as anything can well do how much race has to do 
with these matters, and how little wc can underHtand the causes of 
such contrasts, unless we take affinities or differences of race into 
consideration. 

HiSTOBT. 

Thanks to the industry of Stirling and others, blio main outlines 
of the history of Orissa have been ascertained with sufficient aocuracy 
to enable us to describe ita architecture withont the fear of making 
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anj important chronological blanderB. It is tnie that the dates of 
only two of its temples have been ascertained with tolerable certainty. 
The great one at Bhuvaneswar is said to have been erected in or 
about AJ>. 637, and that at Pari in a.d. 1174, nearly the first and the 
lost of the series. TAj impression is that the series maj be carried 
back to sboat the year 500, but in the other direction it can hardly 
be extended beyond the year 1200, but within these hmito it seems 
possible to arran^ tlie sequence of all the temples in the province 
without much difficulty, and to ascertain their dates with at least 
a fair approximate certainty.^ 

With the exception of the great temple of Jogan&t at Puri, all the 
boildings described in this chapter were erected under the great 
Kesari dynasty, or " Lion line," as Hunter calls them. Few of the 
particulars of their histoiy have been recordal, but we know at least 
the date of their aocewion, A.D. 473, and that in a.d. 1181 they were 
succeeded by a new dynasty, called Gai^ Vansa, the third of whom 
was the builder of the great Puri Temple. 

Ab mentioned in a previous part of this work, Orissa was princi- 
pally Buddhist, at least from the time of Asoka, B.C. ^dO, till the Gupta 
era, a.d. 319, when all India was distracted by wars connected with 
the tooth relic, which was said to have been preserved at Puri — then 
in consequence called Danta Pura — till that time. If the invaders 
came by sea, as it is said they did, they probably were either Mughg 



' I regret rerj much being obli)^ t« | is verf learned, and may be \erj intcr- 
tatd tliii duptor lo pieu before the I eiting, but it adds Tittle or notbing to 
receipt of the •econrl Tolume of Bubn what we Hlrcniiy hni'W of the hietor; of 
lUjeiHlra LUa Hittra's ' Antiquitiea of : Origgan arc itcclure. 
Orim.' Ui- Bci-ompanied b OoTemmeiit ; 1 have mwd two pliitea of plans of 
oxpt.'ditioii to [bat province in 18(i8 as . trmpli-g inltude'l for tbe second voluitie. 
■irehBOloeiot, and being ft BnluaBn and I Thej mo arraiigef] withunt reference 
ither to ulylo or dates, so Ibey convej 
ery little informaiion, and the pliot» 
rnpliB prove then 



II great do(feii(ieiicc can lie placed npoQ 
iKm. Tlio t-it, wliich I have not setn, 
like every ODe elw, I was then quile | may remedy all U<U, and I ho|>e will, but 
niifamiliaf with Ihc forma an.l afflniliee '; if he had nia-io any great diiicoveries, 
Dindn architei-ture. rbotogiaplis | guoh en the error in tlie date of tho 



l.Bve tmabled me lo sapply to 

teot the deflcicDcy of my knowledge at 

tbul time; bat iuile«e photogrspha aro 

taken by a acietiliflc man for Mientific 

purpoan, tiivy do not supply tbe place of 

local eipericDoe. I feel eooBilenl that, 

on tbe apol, I conid now ascertain the 

Ceqaenca of tlie temples with perfect 

eertainty; but wl^erber tho Onbu liae 

■nffloient knowledge for that purpow) ' to this hour remains tlie claHsioil work 

remaiaa to be seeii. Hit Snt volume the pruvioce and its entiqaiti 



Black Pagnda. they most probably would 
have been liinled at in the first Tolumv, 
or have h akal out in some of ihe Bubu's 
numerous publications during the last 
leren or eight yciirii. 

Mr. Ilimtfr, whci w.is in constant eoa- 
municRtiOQ with the Babu, adds ^fl^y 
tiltlc in his work on Oria.<a to what we 
Wriit long agn fmm Stirling's, « hich up 
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from Arrakan, or the Bnrmese of Pegu, and if their object was to 
obtain poeaesBion of the tooth, they as probably were Bnddhiats ; but 
as they have left no baildings that hare yet been identified as theirs, 
it is impoeeible now to determine this. Whoever they were, thc^ 
were driven oat, after 146 years' possession, and were succeeded in or 
about A.D. 47:] by Yayati, the first of the Kesari line.' The annals 
of the race unfortnoately do not tell ns who the Kesaris were, or 
whence they came. From the third Iting before the Yavana invasion 
being called Bato Kesari, it SGcme probable it may have been only a 
revival of the old dynasty ; and from the circnmstanccs narr^ed 
regarding the expulsion of these strangers, it looks as if it were doe 
more to a loual rising than to uxtrancous aid. If they came from the 
interior, it was from the north-west, where a similar style seems to 
have prevailed. Their atory, as told in their own annals, states that 
the firat, or one of the first kings of the race, imported, about the year 
A.D. 500, a colony — H>,()()0 Brahmans — from Ayodhya, and they being 
all bigoted Suivit^, introduced that religion ijito the province, and 
rooted it so firmly there, thiit it was the faith of the land so long as the 
Eesaris ruled.' If we retid lod as the nnmlitr of the Brahmans, and 
A.D. 600 as the date of tlieir advent, we shall probably be nearer the 
truth ; but be this as it may, these Brahmans were settled at Jajepnr, 
not at Bbui'aneBwar, and soon came into conflict with a class of *' Old 
Brahmans," who had been established in the province long before 
their arrival. Mr. Hunter supposes them to have been Buddhists — 
Brahmans converted to the Buddhist faith — which seems probable, 
but if this were bo, they would certainly have become Vaishnavus on 
the decline of that religion, and such, I fancy, was certainly the case 
in this instance. 

The architecture of the province seems to me to confirm this view 
of the case, for, unless I am verj' much mistaken, the oldest temple 
in the city of Bhuvaneswar is that called Parasurameswara (Woodcut 
Ko, 230), which from its name, as well as the suhjec'ts portrayed on 
its walls, I would take to he certainly Vaislinava, It may, however, 
belong to the preceding dynasty. Its style is certainly different from 
the early Kesiiri temples, and more like what we find in Dharwar 
and at other places outside the province. If, indeed, it were not 
found in a city which there seems every reason for thinking was 
founded by the Lion kings, 1 would not hesitate to give it a date of 
i.D. 430, instead of a.d. 500. It ia not lai^e, being only 20 ft. square' 



' These particnUreare taken, of course, ■ Sociely.' vol. iii. (N.9.), p. 149, «( «ej9. 
fpim Stirling, ' Asiiitic Re^earchpB,' vol ' Huiitfr's ' OriBsa,' vol. i. p. 238. 
XV. pp. 263, 2S4. The whole eviJincc | ' This dimenBion is from Bnliu Bujen- 
VHS embodiod in a paperootiie Aniru- ! dm'a ' Orissan Antiqnilitg,' vol i. p. 41, 
rati iape, ' Journal of the Bojal Asiatio ! but I don't like it. 
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at its base ; but its sculptures are cut with a delicacy seldom sur- 
passed, and there is an appropriateness about the ornaments frreater 
than is seen in most of the temples. 

The temple itself is apparently 3S ft. in height, and from the 
summit to the base it is co^'ercd with sculptures of tlie most elaborate 
chiiracter, hut still witho-Jt detracting from the simplicity and vigour 
of its outline. 

It I am correct in assigning so early a date to the tower of this 
temple, it is evident that the porch must be a subsequent addition ; 
in the first place, because it fits badly to the toiver, hut more 
because the necessities of its construction retjuire pillars internally, 
and they do not occur in Orissan architecture till a long 8ul)sef|nent 
date. It may, however, be that if thLs is really the oldest temple of 
lis class id Orissa, its design may be copied from a foreign example, 
and borrowed, with all its pecnliarities, from a style practised else- 
where. Be that as it may, it is inttTreting as showing the mode 
by which light was sometimes introduced into the porclies of these 
temples between the ends of the Iwams of the stone roof. As the 
sloping roo6ng-8ton<» project considerably beyond the openings, a 
Bubdned light is introduwd, without either the direct rays of the 
sun, or the rain being able to penetrate. 
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The temple of Mukteswam (Woodcut No, 231) b very gimilar 
in general design to that of Parasuramestrara, but even richer and 
more varied in detail, and ita porch partakes more of the re^lar 
Orisaan type. It has no pillars internally, and the roof externally 



exliibita at lu:ist the gcmi of what (ve fin<I in the porches of the 
gruat temple at Bhuvaneswar and the Black Pagoda, Its dimcnsior.s 
are Homewhtit less than thow of the last temple descrit)ed, but In iU 
class it may be considered the gem of Orissan architecture. 
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The style of these temples diifers bo ranch from that of the next 
scroop, of which the great temple is the typical example, that I waa 
at one time inclined to helieve tbej may have belonged to different 
religione — this one to the Yaishnava, that to the Saiva. I hare no 
means, however, of verifying tlus conjecture, and it is not always 
easy to do eo even on the spot, for in India there is nothing so 
common as temples originally destined for the worship of one deity 
hcing afterwards devoted to that of another. Whatever may be the 
case in this instance, it is well to bear this in mind, as, whenever we 
have a complete histoiy of Orissan architecture, theee distinctions 
may lead to most important historical deductions. 

Besides these, there are several other temples which, from the 
style of their architectore, I would feel inclined to place as earlier 
than the great temple. One is known as Sari Deal, near the great 
tom{4e, and another, a very complete and beautiful example, is called 
Afoitre {query Uittra) Serai, which is almost a duphcate, on a small 
scale, of the great temple, except that it has no repetition of itself on 
itself. As above pointed out, almost all the ornaments on the fafades 
of Buddhist temples are repetitions of themselves ; but the Hindns 
do not aeem to have adopted this system so early, and the extent 
to which it is carried is generally a fair test of the age of Hindu 
temples. In the great P^oda there are eight copies of itself on each 
face, and in the Raj Rani the system is carried so far as ahuoet to 
obliterate the original form of the temple. 

Great Temple, Bhutanbswae. 

The great temple at Bhuvaneswar is one of the landmarks in the 
style. It seems ahnost certainly to have been boilt by Leiat Indra 
Kesari, who reigned from a.d. 617 to A.I). 657, and, taking it all in all, 
it is perhaps tbe finest example of a purely Hindu temple in India. 

Though not a building of the lai^^est class, the dimensions of this 
temple in plan are, so far as I can make out, far from contemptible. 
Tbe whole length is nearly 300 ft., with a breadth varying from 
00 ft. to 75 ft. The original temple, however, like almost all those 
iu Oriaaa, consisted only of a vimana, or Bara Dcwul, and a porch 
or Jagamohan, shaded darker in the plan (Woodcut No. 232), and 
tliey extend only to 160 ft. The Nat and Bfaog-mandirs, shaded 
livthter, were added in the beginning of the 12th century. Though 
Bvivcml temples have all these four apartments, so far as 1 can make 
ont, none were originally erected with them. The trnc Orissan 
temple is like that represented in Woodcut No. 124, a building with 
two apartments only, and these astyiar, or practically so : the pillars 
were only introduced in the comperntively modern additions. 

The outline of this temple in elevation is not, at first s^ht, 
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pleasing to the European eye ; bnt when once the eye is aocnstomed 
to it, it has a siiignlarly solemn and 
pleasing aspect. It is a solid, and would 
be a plain square tower, bnt for the 
Blight curve at the top, which takes off 
the hardness of the outline and intro- 
duces pleasingly the circular crowniu^; 
object (Woodcut No. 23.4). As compared 
with that at Tanjoro (Woodcut No. 191), 
it certainly is by far the finer dcaigii 
of the two. In plan the soathern ex- 
ample is the larger, being 82 ft. square. 
This one is only 66 ft.' from angle to 
angle, though it is 75 ft. aoroes the 
central projection. Their height is 
nearly the game, both of them tving 
over 180 ft., hut the upper part of the 
northern tower is bo much more solid, 
that the cubic contents of the two are 
probably not very different. Besides, 
however, greater beauty in form, the 
northern esaraple excels the other im- 
measurably in the fact that it is wholly 
in stone from the l)ase to the apex, and 
— what, iiTi fortunately, no woodcut can 
show — every inch of the surface is 
covered with carving in the most ela- 
borate manner. It is not only the divi- 
flions of the courses, the roll-mould inga 
on the angles, or the breaks on the face 
of the tower : these are sufficient to re- 
lieve its flatness, and with any other 
people they would be deemed suffi- 
cient ; but every individual stone in 
the tower Iiiia a pattern carved upon it, 
not BO as to break its outline, hut suffi- 
cient to relieve any idea of monotony. 
It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to 
say that if it would take a sum — siiy ■ 
a lakh of rujKt'S or pounds — ^to erect 
such a huildii)^' hh this, it would take 




rConipllrd punlf fr 
from Photognpbi. (Sule t 



' This and tha ditneDaiotia in 
geOPrall.? are taken from a table ii 
Rijendra'a work. ]i. il. 1 nm 
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three lakhs to carve it as this one is carved. Whether such an 
outlay is judicious or not, is another question. Most people 
wonid be of opinion that a building four times as large would 
produce a greater and more imposing architectural effect ; but 



t33, VICwofGnUTEDplc.BtiO'uiHwu. (Fnin > Pbotognph.) 

this is not the way a Hindu ever looked at the matU.T. Infinite 
labour bestowed on every detail was the mode in which he thought 
be could render his temple most worthy of the deity ; and, 
whether he was right or wrong, the effect of the whole ia cer- 
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tainly marvellousty beautiful. It is not, however, in thoae parts 
of the building ahown In the woodcut that the greatest amonnt 
of carving or design was bestowed, but in the perpendicular parta 
Been from the courtyard (Woodcut No. 234). There the Bculptnre 
ifl of a very high order 
and great beauty of 
design. This, however, 
ought not to Burpriee 
UB when we recollect 
that at Amravati, on 
the banks of the Eist- 
nah, not far from the 
southern boundary of 
this kingdom, there 
stood a temple more 
delicate and elaborate 
in its carvings than 
any other building in 
India,' and that this 
temple had been finished 
probably not more than 
a century before the 
Kesari dynasty was 
established In Orissa ; 
and though the his- 
tory of art in India is 
written in decay, there 
was not much time for 
decline, and the dynasty 
was new and vigorous 
when this temple waB 
erected. 

Attached to the Jagamohan of this temple is a Nat-mandir, or 
dancing-hall, whose date is, fortunately, perfectly well known, and 
enables m to measure tlie extent of this decay with almost absolntc 
certainty. It was erected by the wife of Salini between the yeare 
1099 and 1104,' It is elegant, of course, for art had not yet 
perished among the Hindus, but it differs from the style of the porch 
to which it is attached more than the leanest example of Tudor art 
differs from the vigour and grace of the buildings of the early 
Edwards, AU that power of expression is gone which enabled the 
early architects to make small things look gigantic from the exu- 
berance of labour bestowed upon them. A glance at the Nat-mandir 



' Tree and Serpent Worship,' plates 48-98. 



Honter'B ■ Orissa,' vol. L p. 237. 
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is snfficieiit for the masteiy of its details. A week's study of tbe 
Jag&mohan would every hour reveal new beauties. 

The last woodcut may convey some idea of the extent to which 
tbe older parts were elaborated : but even the photograph hardly 
enables any one not familiar with the style to realise how esquisite 
the combination of solidity of mass with exnbeiance of ornament 
really is. 

I>nring the four centuries and a half which elapsed between the 
erection of these two porches, Bhnvaneswar was adorned with some 
hundreds of temples, some dozen of which have been photc^raphed, 
hot hardly in sufficient detail to enable the student to classify them 
according to tlieir dat«s. On the spot' it probably would be easy for 
any one trained to this class of sUidy, and it would be a great gain if 
it were done. The group nearest in richness and interest is that at 
Khajur&ho, mentioned above (p. 245) ; but that group be'ongs to an 
a;?e "jiiBt snbsequcnt ' to that of the Bhuvaneswar group, and only 
enables us to see that some of the most elaborate of the Cnttack 
temples may extend to the year 1000 or thereabouts. It is to this 
dale that I would ascribe the erection of the Raj Rani temple. The 
names of those of which I have photographs, with their approximate 
data, are given in tbe list at the end of this chapter ; but I refrain 
from burdening the text with their unpronounceable names, as I 
despair, by any reasonable number of woodcuts, of illustrating their 

8 marvellous details in anything like a satisfactory 
manner. 
The Raj Rani temple, as will be seen from tbe 
woodcat (No, 2H5), is small ; but the plan la ar- 
ranged so as to give great variety and play of 
light and shade, and as the details are of the most 
exquisite beaaty, it is one of the gems of Orissan 
art. ■ The following woodcut {No. 2.S6), without 
attempting to illustrate the art, is quotixl as cha- 
racteristic of the emblems of the Kesari line. 
PUn of Kij Bi!d Tnii|dk Below the pillar are three kneeling elephants, over 
Bibn Biiiflidn,'HKi ow- which domineer three lions, the emblems of the race. 
S£'^^??fif^' Above this a Nagni, or female Naga, with her 
seven-headed snake-hood, adorns the upper part of 
the pillar. They are to be found, generally in great numbers, in almost 
all the temples of the province. Over the doorway are the Nava 



■ It !■ to ba hoped that Baba Bajco- I this will be the ca«e. 
dra'a book mmj to sntie extent rempdy ' GunDiDgham's 'Bepoits,' to], I 
th* defidencj. In the part, howevnr, 416. 
now pnbliahed, be ioet not protniBe that | 
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Graha, or nine planets, which are alraoet more universal, bo6h in 
temples dedicated to Vishnu and in thoee belonging to the worship 
of Siva, Indeed, in bo far aa any external signs are concerned, 
there does not seem to be any means by which the temples of the 

two religions can be dis- 
tinguished from one an- 
other. Throughout the 
province, from the time 
we first meet it, about 
A.D. 500, till it dies out 
about A.D. 1200, the style 
seems to be singularly 
uniform in its features, 
and it requires consider- 
able familiarity with it to 
detxt ita gradual prepress 
towards decay. Notwith- 
standing this, it i^ easy to 
purojive that there are two 
styles of architecture in 
Oriflsa, which ran side by 
side with one another 
during the whole coiu^e. 
The first is represented 
hy the temples of Parasu- 
rameswara and Muktes- *="■ °"'7?lir ^3"' '^r?'^ 

(From t I'holugripb.) 

wara (Woodcuts No. 230, 

231) i the second by the great templo (Woodcut No. 288). They are not 
Antagonistic, hut sister styles, and eeem certainly to ha^e liad at least 
partially differeTit origins. We can find affinities with that of the 
Mnkteswara group in Dharwar and most parts of northern India : but 
I know of nothing exactly like the great temple anywhere else. It 
■Miems to be (juitc indigenous, and if not the most Iteautiful, it is the 
simplest and most majestic of the Indo-Aryan styles. It may look 
like riding a hobby to de<ith, but I cannot help suspecting a wooden 
origin for it — the courses look so much more like canned logs of 
wood laid one upon another than courses of masonry, and the mode 
and extent to which they are carved certainly savours of the same 
material. There is a mos'|ue built of Deodar j ine hi Kashmir, to Ix; 
referred to hereafter, which wrtainly seems to favour this idea; hr.t 
till we find some older temples than any yet discoyei-ed in Orissa 
this must remain in doubt. JIe:in while it may be well to point out 
that about one-half of the older temjiles in Orissa follow the type of 
the great temple, and one-half that of Muktcswara; but the two 
get confomided together in the Sth and 0th centuries, and are mixed 
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Uigetber into what may almost be called a new style io the Raj Kani 
and temples of the lOth and 11th ceaturies. 

Kanahoo. 

With, perhaps, the siogle exception of the temple of Jngan&t at 
Pari, there is do temple in India better known and about which more 
has been written than the so-called Black Pagoda at Kaiiamc ; nor 
ig there any one whose date and dedication is better known, if 
the literature on the subject could be depended upon. Stirling 
doat not hesitate in asserting that the present edilice, "as is well 
known, was built by the Raja Laogora Naraingh Deo, in a.d. 
1211, nnder the anperintendenoe of his minister Shibai Santra;"' 
and every one who has since written on the subject adopts thi? 
date without hesitation,' and the native records seem to confirm it. 
Cranptete as thiB evidence, at first sight, appears, I have no hesitation 
in putting it aside, for the simple reason that it seems impossible 
— after the erection of so degraded a specimen of the art as the 
temple of Pari (a.d. 1174) — the style ever could have reverted to 
anything so beautiful as this. In general design and detail it is so 
similar to th.t Jagamohan of the great temple at Bhnvaneswar that 
at fint sight I should be inclined to place it in the same century ; 
but the d^ails of the tower exhibit a progress towards modern forms 
which is unmistakeable,* and render a difference of date of two or 
possibly even three centuries more probable. Yet the only written 
anthority I know of for such a date is that given by Abul Fazl. 
After describing the temple, and ascribing it to Raja Naraingh Deo, 
in A.D. I2il, with an amount of detail and degree of circumstantiality 
which has deceived every one, he quietly adds that it is eaid " to be 
a work of 7S0 yeara' antiquity."* In other words, it ww erected in 
A.D. 850 or A.D. 873, according to the date we aaauni'! for the com- 
position of the Ajeen Akbery. If there were a king of that name 
among the Hois faineants of the Kesari line, this would suffice ; but 
no soch name is found in the liste.' This, however, is not final ; for 
in on ioBcription on the Bnihmaneswar temple the queen, who built 
it, mentions the names of her husband, Udyalaka, and six of his 

' * Aaiktic Bnesroht'i,' toI, xt. p. S27. reaque lIluitrHtloiu of InHian Arr)iit< □- 

* Hywif inolad'dla the nnmb^I bat, ture,'partiii. It has sinoe fnllen ^ntiivly, 
M eipluDrd BbuT«i I had no knovledge but whether from streM of itenther ot hj 
of Ote itirle wlieii I vitited OriMa, ami aid from the Publio Worki Department 
bad DO pbc4ogT*phi to illiMtiate tlie is bj no nieatiB cleRr. 

McfailMlDn ot templea to which I wu ■ 'Ajeeu Akbeir,' Gladwin's traiu- 
not then allowed acooM. latioo. vol, ii. p. 16. 

* When I Tinted Oriwa in 18S7 and | • Hnnler'a 'Orian,' Appendix viL p. 
■krtebed thii temple, a piat part of the , 187, et uqq. 

tower waa rtUl itaii ling. See ' Fiotn- I 
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aTHxeton ; bnt neither he nor any of thorn arc to be found in the 
lists except the first, Janmejaya, and it is doubtful whether even he 
was a Kesari king or the hero of the * Mahabbarata.' ' In all this 
uncertainty we have really nothing to guide us but the architectnre, 
and its testimony is bo distinct that it does not appear to me donhlfol 
that this temple really belongs to the latter half of the 9th centniy. 

Another point of interest connected with this temple is, that all 
authois, apparently following Abul FazI, agree that it was like the 
temple of Marttand, in Kashmir (atite, p. 287), dedicated to the snn. 
I have never myself seen a Sun temple in India, and being entirely 
ignorant of the ritual of the sect, I wonid not wish to appear to 
dogmatise on the subject ; but I liave ah-eady expressed my doubts 
as to the dedication of Marttand, and I may be allowed to repeat 
them here. The traces of San worship in Bengal are so slight that 
they have escaped me, as they have done the keen scrutiny of the 
late H. H. Wilson.' 

In the Yedas it appeare that Vishnu is called the Sun, or it may 
' be the sun bears the name of Vishnu ; * and this may account, 
perhaps, for the way in which the name has come to be applied to 
this temple, which diiferB in no other respect from the other temples 
of Yishnu found in Orisaa. The architectural forms are identical ; 
they are adorned with the same symbols. The Rava Graha, or nine 
planets, adorn the lintel of this as of all the temples of the Kesari 
line. The seven-beaded serpent-forms are found on every temple 
of the race, from the great one at Bhnvaneswar to this one, and it 
is only distinguishable from those of Siva by the obscenities that 
disfigure a part of its sculptures. This is, unfortnnately only too 
common a characteristic of Vaishnava temples all over India, hut is 
hardly, if ever, found in Saiva temples, and never was, so far as I 
know, a characteristic of the worship of the Sun god. 

Architecturally, the great beauty of this temple arises from the 
form of the design of the roof of the Jagamohan, or porch — the only 
part now remaining. Both in dimensions and detail, it is extremely 
like that of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar, but it is here divided 
into three storeys instead of two, which is an Immense improvement, 
and it rises at a more agreeable angle. The first and second storeys 
consist of six cornices each, the third of five only, as shown in the 

' 'Jnnrnal of the Abiatio Booiet; of i tion. Even, however, if the com wera 
Beugtl,' vol, vii. p. 557. much lees stroDg thftn it appesn to be, 

* ' ABiatic Bi.'Si ariliea,' vol. ivi. p. 25. it by no means bllowB that what wu 
> lnhiB'Ai]iZ4uitifBofOriBaa'(p. lai), j onl; dimlj shadowed forth in tboTedas 
B»bu BnjpDiIra suma np eihauBtivel j Ihe may not baTC become kn accepted foct in 
argament for and against Vishnu being tbo PumoM, and an eatablished dogma 
(Miisidered the same aa tie Bun in tlie in Orissa in the aiii oentiu;. when tliw 
Vedae, and, on the whole, makes out temple waa crusted. 
a strong cose In favour of the idenUflca- | 
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diagram Woodcnt No, 124. The two lower ones are carved with 
JDfinite beauty and variety on all their twelve faces, and the antefixie 
at the angles and In^akB toe need with an elegance and jud^ent a 
true Yavana conld hardly have snrpasBed. There is, so far aa I know, 
no roof in lodia where the same play of light and shade is obtained 
wiLb an equal amoant of richness and constnictive propriety aa in 
this instance, nor one that site so gracefully on the base that 
supports it. 

Internally, the chamber is singularly plain, bnt presents some 
constructive pecnliarities worthy of attention. On the floor it Is 
aboDt 4ii ft. square, and the walls rise plain to about the same he^ht. 
Here it begins to bracket inwards, till it contracto to about 20 ft., 
where it was ceiled with a fiat stone roof, supported by wrongbt- 
iron beams — Stirling says nine, nearly t ft. square by 12 ft. to 16 ft. 
lung.^ My measurements made the section less — 8 in. to 9 in., but 
the length greater, iS ft. ; and Babn Eajendra points out that one, 
21 ft. long, has a square section of 8 in. at the end, but a depth of 
11 in. in the centre,' showing a knowledge of the properties and * 
strength of the material that is remarkable in a people who are now 
80 utterly incapable of forging such massea. The iron pillar at Delhi 
(Woodcnt No. 281) is even a more remarkable example than this, and 
no satisfactory explanation has yet been given as to the mode in 
which it was manufactured. Ite object, however, is plain, while the 
employment of these beams here is a mystery. They were not wanted 
for strength, as the bnilding is still firm after they have fallen, and 
so expensive a false ceiling was not wanted architecturally to roof so 
plain a chamber. It seems to be only another instance of that pro- 
fusion of labour which tbe Hindus loved to lavish on the temples of 
their gods. 

PCEI. 

When from the capital we turn to Puri, we find a state of affairs 
more altered than might be expected from the short space of time 
that had elapsed between the building of the Black Pagoda and the 
celebrated one now found there. It is true the dynasty had changed. 
Iq 1131, the Kesari Vansa, with their Saiva worship, had been super- 
seded by the Ganga Tansa, who were apparently as devoted followers 
of Vishnu ; and they set to work at once to signalise their triumph 
by erecting the temple to Jugan&t, which has since acquired such a 
world-wide celebrity. 



< ' Asiatic BcMaiabM,' vol. it. p. 390. i rince EOpported, and it is extremely diffl- 
* Then •lucrcpanoisi arise from tbe cult to get at them aa aa to obt&iii correct 

fkot that the lieama lie on tlie floor buried 

Qodrr the mina at the none rout the; I 
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It ifi not, of GooTBe, to be snppoaed that the kings of the Ganga 
line were the first to introduce the worahip of Tishnu to Orissa. The 
whole traditiouB, as reoorded by Stirling, contradict such an aflsomp- 
tlon, and the first temple erected on this spot to the deity is said 
to have been bnllt bj Yajati, the founder of the Eesari line.' He it 
was who recovered the sacred image of Jngan&t from the i^ace where 
it had been buried 150 years before, on the invasion of the Yavanas, 
and a " new temple wag erected by him on the site of the o'd one, 
which was found to be much dilapidated and overwhelmed with 
sand." * This, of course, was before the arrival of the Ayodhya Brah 
mans alluded to above, who, though they may have retained pos 
session of the capital during the continuance of the dynasty, did not 
apparently interfere with the rival worship in the provinces. 

It would indeed be contrary to all experience if, in a country 
where Buddhism once existed, those who were followers of that faith 
bad not degenerated first into Jainism and then into Vishnuisni. At 
Udayagiri we have absolntc proof in the caves of the fimt transition, 
and that it continaed there tilt the time when the Mahrattae erected 
the little temple on the southern peak. In like manner, there 
seems little doubt that the tooth relic was i^-eserved at Puri till 
the invasion of the Tavanas, apparently, as before mentioned, to 
obtain possession of it. According to the Buddhist version, it was 
buried in the jungle, but dug up again shortly afterwards, and con- 
veyed to Ceylon.* According to the Brahmanical account, it was 
the image of Jugan&t, and not the tooth, that was hidden and reco- 
vered on the departure of the Yavanas, and then was enshrined at 
JuganSt in a new temple on the sands. The tradition of a bone of 
Krishna being contained in the image * is evidently only a Brahmani- 
cal form of Bnddhist relic worship, and, as has been frequently sug- 
gested, the three images of Jugaoat, hie brother Balbhadra, and the 
sister Subhadhra, are only the Buddhist trinity — Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga — disguised to suit the altered condition of belief among the 
common people. The pilgrimage, tlie Rat Jutra, the suspension of 
caste prejudices, everything in fact at Pnri, is redolent of Buddhkm, 
but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be rect^isable by those 
who know that faith only in its older and purer form. 

The degradation of the faith, however, is hardly so remarkable as 
that of the style. Even Stirling, who was no captious critic, re- 
marks that it seems unaccountable, in an age when the architects 
obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in most cases par- 
ticularly lavish in the use of sculptural ornament, so little pains 

' ■AHiBtioReeeaTcbet.'Tol. XT, p. 316. i wanro in Ihe 'Journal of Uie ABialic 
' Loc, oit., p. 265. Society of Bungnl,' vol. vi. p. S56, et teqq. 

* ToumoDi'B ftlMtiaot of ttie Duln- | * 'Aaiado BeasMcbei,' vol. it. p. 820. 
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should have been taken with the decoration and finishing of this 
sacred and BtapendonH edifice.' It is not, however, onlj in the detail, 
bat the ontline, the proportions, and every arrangement of the t«m]Je, 
show that the ait in this province at least had received a fatal down- 
ward impetus from which it never recovered. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan * (Woodcnt No. 237), this 
temple has a donble encloenre, a thing otherwise unknown in the 
north. Externally it measnres 670 ft. by 640 ft,, and is surronnded 
b; a wall 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, with four gates. The inner encloBora 




I 420 ft. b; Slfi ft., and is enclosed hj a double wall with 
four openings. Within this last stands the Bara Dewnl, A, measnring 
80 ft. across the centre, or 5 ft. more than the great temple at Bhu- 
vaneswar ; with its porch w Jagamohan, B, it measnrea 155 ft. cast 
and west, while the great tower rises to a height of 192 ft.* Beyond 



■ ■ AsiHtio BeMiinhM,' voL n. p. SIS. i Ad Hukeiji, uid ia the only pUn I ever 
* The plan U redDocd from one to a found done by a. DatWe luffluifntly cnr- 
Mklo of 10 Teet to 1 in., mwle by an I net to be nsed, except u a diaijratii, or 
iiitel1i)[eDt native afsutint to tlie Pablie I aneTxricHU doctoring. 
Votk» Depwtnent, nuneil Bndhio i Fur- ' ' Hunter, * OricM,' vol. L p. 128. 
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this two other porches were afterwards added, the Nat-mandir, C, and 
Bhdg-mandir, D, making the whole length of the temple abont 300 ft., 
or as nearly as may be the same as that at Bbuvanestrar. Besides 
this there are, as in all great Hindu templee, nniDberless smaller 
shrines within the two encloenres, but, as in all instances in the 
north, they are kept subordinate to the principal one, which here 
towers supreme over all. 

I --_;-._-_: - - - ^ -. — - - - ^ 



138. VlewofTnnroCTtmpleorJugultt. (tram • Hbotofnpb.) 

Except in it« double enclosure, and a certain irregularity of plan, 
this temple does not differ materiallj in arrangement from the groat 
ones at Bhuvaneswar and lilsewbtre ; but besides the absence of detail 
already remarked upon, the outline of its vimana is totally devoid 
cither of that solemn solidity of the earlier examples, or the grace that 
characterised those suhseqiiently erected ; and when we add to thiB 
that whitewaah and paint hiivc done their worst to add vulgarity ti» 
forms already Bafficiently angraceful, it will easily be miderstood thuti 
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this, the most famoiiB, is also the most dlBappointlng of northern 
HindD temples.* As ma; be seen from the preceding itlustration 
(Woodcat No. 2S8), the ports are so nearly the same as those found 
in all the older temples at Bhnvaneswar, that the difference could 
hardly be eicpresaed in words ; even the woodcut, however, is Buflicient 
to show how changed they are in effect, but the building itself should 
be seen fully to appreciate the degradation that has taken place. 

JaJEPUB AMD COTTACK. 

Jajepnr, on the Bytnmi, was one of the old capitals of the jxo- 
vince, and even now contains temples which, from the squareness of 
their forms, may be old, but, if so, they have been so completely dis- 
guised by a thick coating of plaster, that their carvings are entirely 
obliterated, and then is nothing by which their age can be deter- 
mined. The place was long occupied by the Mabomedans, and the 
presence of a handsome raoeqne may account for the disappearance of 
some at least of the Hindu remains. There is one pillar, however, still 
standing, which deserves to be illustrated as one of the most pleasing 
examples of its class in India (Woodcut No. 239). Its proportions 
are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste ; but the mouldinp of 
the base, which are those on which the Hindus were accustomed to 
lavish the utmost care, have unfortunately been destroyed. Originally 
it is said to have supported a figure of Oarudo — the Tahaiia of Vishnu 
— and a figure is pointed out as the identical one. It may be so, and 
if it is the case, the pillar is of the 12th or 18th century. This also 
seems to be the age of some remarkable pieces of scnlptore which 
were discovered some years ngo on the brink of the river, where they 
had apparently been hidden from Mahomedan bigotry. They are iu 



' Kerm hail jott mwbed this mtutry | on iioii beama, kod looked ai if it conid 
of k soiioai aocidant having Iwppened otily biive been iihaken down by an earlh- 
in thi* t«mp1e. Jiut aftrr the goJa had ' qn^ke. I liiive little doubt that a Bimi- 
bteti ipmoTed fkom tbeii Binhanau to larAUaeMofvu fanned eonu'wajuptho 
btke tbair anniuJ ex«nniou to the tower orer the iltar at Fori, bnt formed 
OnndicliK NOr, aooM Moiiea of the ruof probablj of BtODO laid on wooden beuuH 
fell in, and would have killed any atlen- tind eitherdeoky or the wljiie nnta having 
dants a.id amaahed the godi had they destroyed the timber, ti.e etoncB have 
not fortaofitely all been aboenL Aa- fallen aa naireted. 

auming the interior oT the Bua Duwnl A aimiliir roof bo aupporied on uooden 
to bo M repieaeutcd (Wuodeal No. 124), beanu atill ex.ala in thu atructurvl timjilQ 
it ia not B«qr to aee how Uiia oonld Iihth , on the shore at Haliarclli[i<ire, and, I 
happened. Bnt in the aame woodcut the have no doubt, eUuwhere. bnl it h almnat 
pmiib at JagUDOhan of the Eanamo , imposaible to got acoe^a to these rails 
pagoda la repreaented with a flnt false when the gods nre nt linme, and II o 
root^ which haa fallen, and now enoDm- plaraa arc so dnrk it is equally impixieible 
ben the floor of the apartment Tl.at Ui see. exce|it when iu mins. Imw thtj 
toot, hiiwever, wm funned cf aloDe laid . «en> nt^nd. 
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quite a diffeiefat style from anything at Bhnv&nMwar or Eananx;, 
and {ffobably niore modern than anything at tboee places. 

Gnttack becamu the capital of the conntry in a.d. 989-1006, when 
a certain Marknt Kesarl built a Btone 
rerdtement to protfict the aite from en- 
croachment of the river.* It too, how- 
ever, bas Buffered, first from tbe intoler- 
ant bigotry of the Modem, and after- 
wards from the Htolid indifference^ of 
the British rulers, so that very little 
remains ; but for this the nine-storeyed 
palace of Muknnd Deo, the contem- 
porary of Akb^, might still remain to 
OS in Bocfa a state at least aa to be intel- 
ligible. We hear so much, however, of 
these nine-«toreyed palaces and viharas, 
that it may be worth whi'e quoting 
Abnl Fazl's description of this one, in 
order to enable us to understand some of 
the allusions and descriptions we after- 
wards may meet with : — " In Cuttack," 
he says, " there is a fine palace, built by 
Rajab lUukund Deo, consisting of nine 
stOTeys. The first storey is for ele- 
phants, camels, and horses ; the second 
for artillery and military stores, where 
also are quarters for the guarda and 
otho' attendants ; the third is occupied 
by porters and watchmen ; the fourth is ' <FnHa*pbatosrqrii.} 

appropriated for the several artificerB ; 

the kitchens make the fifth range ; the sixth contains the Rajah's 
public apartments ; the seventh is for the transaction of private 
business ; the eighth is where the women reside ; and the ninth is the 
Rajah'a sleeping apartment. To the south," be adds, " of this palace 
is a very ancient Hindu temple."* 

As Orissa at the period when thia was written was practically a 
part of Akbar'a kingdom, there seems little doubt that this description 
was furnished by some one who knew the place. There are seven- 
storeyed palaces at Jeypur and Bijapnr still standing, which 
were erected about this date, and one of five storeys in Akbar's 
own palace at Futtehpore Sikri, but none, so far as I know, of nine 




' 'Aiiatie BeBearobe*,' vol. it. p. 3 
* Ibid , p. 835 ; HonUt'i ■ Oriwa,' i 
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BtorejB, thongh I ece no rensoii for doubting the correctness of the 
description of the one just quoted. 

Although it thus consetiueiitly liappeng that we have no more 
means of ascertaining what the civil edifices of the Indo-Aryans of 
Orissa were like, than we have of tiioso of the contemporary Dra- 
vidians, there is a group of engineering olijects which throw seme 
tight on the arte of the period. As has been frequently stated above, 
the Hindus bate an arch, and never will use it except nnder com- 
pulsion. The Mahomedans taught them to get over their prejudices 
and emp'oy the arch in their civil buildings in later times, bat to 



*U. HlDdn Bridge U CMUck. (From ■ pbotognph.) 

the present day they avoid it in their temples in so far as it 13 
possible to do so. In Orissa, however, in the 13th centuiy, they bnilt 
numerous bridges in various parts of the province, but never em- 
pl<^ed a tree arch in any of them. The Atarah Nullah bridge at 
Pari, boilb by Kebii Natsingh Deo, alraut 1250, has been drawn and 
described by Stirling, and is the finest in the province of those still 
in use. Between the abutments it is i'b ft. long, and with a road- 
way 85 ft. wide. That shown in the above woodcut (No, 240) is 
probably older, and certainly more picturesque, though constructed 
on the same Identical plan. It may be unscientific, but many of 
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these old bridges are standiog aod in use, while many of those we 
have constructed out of the miDB of the temples and palaces have 
heen swept away as if a cmse were upon them. 

CONCLCBIOS. 

The aboye m&j be considered as a somewhat meagre account of 
one of the most complete and interesting styles of Indian architectnre. 
It would, however, be impossible to do it justice without an amount 
of illustration incompatible with the scope of this work, and with 
details dmwu on a larger scale than ite pages admit of. It is to be 
hoped that Babn Rajendra's work may, to some extent, at least, 
supply this deficiency. The first volume can only, however, be con- 
sidered as introductory, being wholly occupied with preliminaiy 
matters, and avoiding all dates or descriptions of particular hnildiugs. 
The second, when it appears, may remedy this defect, and it is 
to be hoped will do so, as a good moni^raph of the Orissan style 
would convey a more correct idea of what Indian art really is than 
a similar account of any other style we are acquainted with in India. 
From the erection of the temple of Parasnrameswara, A.D. 500, to that 
of Jugan&t at Puri, a.d. 1174, llie style steadily progresses without any 
interruption or admixture of foreign elements, while the examples 
are BO numerous that one might be found for every fifty years of 
the period — probably for every twenty — and we might thns have a 
chronometric scale of Hindu art during these seven centuries that 
would be invaluable for application to other places or styles. It is 
also in Orisaa, if anywhere that we may hope to find the incunabula 
that will explain much that is now mysterious in the forms of the 
temples and the origin of many parts of their omamentetion. An 
examination, for instance, of a hundred or so of the mined and half- 
ruined temples of the province would enable any competent person to 
say at once how far the theory above enunciated (Woodcut No. Hi) — 
to account for the curved form of the towers — was or was not in 
accordance with the facts of the case, and, if opposed to them, what 
the true theory of the curved form really was. In like manner, it 
seems hardly doubtful that a careful examination of a great number 
of examples would reveal the origin of the amalaka crowning orna- 
ment. I feel absolutely convinced, as stated above, that it did not 
grow out of the berry of the Phyllanthua emblka, and am very 
doubtful if it had a vegetable origin at all. Bnt no one yet has 
BU^ested any other theory which will bear examination, and it is 
only from the earliest temples themselves that any satisfactory 
answer can be expected. 

It is not only, however, that these and many other technical 
questions will be answered when any competent person undertakes a 
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thoiODgh examination of the lainB, but they will afford a picture of 
the civilization and of the arts and religion of an Indian comtniinit; 
during seven centuriea of iaolation from eitemal inflnencee, Bnch ae can 
inrHj be obtained from any other source. So far aa we at present 
know, it is a singularly pleasing picture, and one that will well repay 
any pains that may be t^eu to present it to the English public in a 
complete and intelligible form. 



Tdtatitb List or Datm and DniEmioKB ot t 
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HukteawHM 

Son DemU 

Mnitie SeTBit 

Anaoift Vasn Deya 

BbavaneatraT 

SldeBireni 

Vitals Devi 

Morkandeamrn in Puri . . . 

Bnhmeawan 

Kanaraa 

KedarSBWlu 

Raj Bam 

Nat Handir at £ 
Juganit, Puri . 



' These dimeiuiniu, except tboee of 
Kansmc, ate taken fnm a table in Baba 
Bajendra's * Anliqnitics of Oriitia,' vol. i. 
p. 41, and are aufBcieiit to give an idea 
of the relative ate of the bnilding. Eo 
far aa I can maku out they are taken 
^nm anglu to aiigiu of the towcra, btit u 
they *U have pA jeaUoaa on their taaea. 



when cubed, aa is done in the table re- 
ferred to, they are mnoh too smell. I may 
also observe that I know of no inrtanoe 
in trhicb the two dimeniionB differ. The 
four fitces are always, I believe, alike. 
Tbe dates nre my own ; none are given, 
except for tbe great temple, in the Babu's 
first VDlnmo. 
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Dharwar — BrnhniBiiicBl Rorh-cnt TemplM. 



DHA.RWAB. 

If the province of Orissa is interesting from the completeness and 
uniformity of its style of Indo-Aryan architecture, that of Dharwar, 
or, more correctly speaking of Maharaetra, is almost equally so from 
exactly the opposite conditions. In the western province, the Dra- 
vidian style stnij^^les with the northern for supremacy during all 
the earlier stages of their growth, and the mode in which the one 
influenced the other wUl be one of the most interesting and in- 
structive lessons we can learn from their study, when the materials 
exist for a thorough invcstigatiou of the architectural history of this 
province. In magnificence, however, the western can never pretend 
to rival the eastern province. There are more and far finer buildings 
in the one city of Bhuvancswai alone than in all the cities of 
Maharastra put together, and the extreme elalKiration of their details 
gives the Orissiin examples a superiority that the western temp'es cannot 
pretend to rival. 

Among the oldest and most characteristic of the Dharwar temples 
is that of Papanatha, at Purudkul, or Pittadkul, as it is now spelt. 
As will be seen from the plan of this temple given above (Woodcut 
No. 122, page 221'), the coll, with its tower, has not the same 
predominating importance which it always had in Orissa ; and 
instead of a mere vestibule it has a four-pillared jiorch, which would 
in itself be sufficient to form a complete temple on the eastern side 
of India. Beyond this, however, is the grcit porch, l^Tantapa, or 
Jagamofaan — square, as usual, but here it possesses sixteen pillars, 
in four groups, instead of the astylar arrangeinents so common in 
the east. It is, in fact, a copy, with very slight alterations, of the 
plan of the great Saiva temple at the same place (Woodcut No. 183), 
or the Eyias at Eilora (Woodcut No. IRG). These, with others recently 
brought to light, form a group of tally temples wholly Dravidian in 
style, but having no affinity, except in plan, with the Temple of 
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Papenatha, which is as esBentially Itido-Aryan in all its architectural 
arrangements. Thia, in fact, may be looked upon as the charac- 
teristic difference between the styles of Dharwar and Orissa. The 
western style, from ita proximity to thu Dravidian and admixtnre 
with it, in fact, nsed pillare freely and with effect whenever wanted s 
while their use in Oriaaa is almost nnknown in the best ages of the 
style, and their introduction, as it took place there, showed only too 



Ml, TIWK ofTmpltcf r*p*siltu*(PtlUilliuI. (From ■ Pbotognpb.) 

clearly the necessity that had arisen in the decay of the style, to snpply 
with foniign forms the want of orifrinality of invention. 

The external effect of the building may be judged of from the 
altovc woodcut (No, 241). TIic outline of the tower is not unlike 
that of the Parasuramcswani U'niple iit Bhu^aneswar, with which it was 
probably contemporary— cimi A.n. ftiM) — but the central belt is more 
pronounced, and alwiip appireiitly wiis on the west side of India. 
It will also be obsencd in this toHxr that every third course has on 
tiie anple a form which has just \xxn descril)ed as an amalaka in 
fpeaking of the crowning members of Orissan temples. Here it looks 
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as if the two intermediate conrees simulated toc^s, or a roof in two 
BtOTeys, and then this crowning member was introduced, and the same 
thing repeated over and over again till the reqnigite height was 
obbiined. In the PantBuiameswara there are three intermediate 
conreee (Woodcut No. 2fi(i) ; in the great tower at Bhuvaneswar, 
five; and in the more modem temples thej disappear from the 
angles, bat ate supplied by the miniature temple-forms applied to 
the sides. In the temple at Buddh Gaya the same form occurs 
(Woodcut No. ]()) on the angle of each storcj; but there it looks 
more like the capital of a pillar, wbich, in fact, I believe to be its real 
original. Bnt from whatever form derived, this repetition on the angles 
is in the best possible taste ; the eye is led apwards by it, and is pre- 
pared for tba crowning member, which is thus no longer isolat«d and 
alone, bnt a part of a complete design. 

Tlie frequency of the repetition of this ornament is, bo far as is 
now known, no had teab of the age of a temple. If an example were 
found ivLere every alternate course was an amslaka, it probably would 
be oUer than any temple we have yet known. It would then represent 
a series of roofs, five, seven, or nine storeys, built over one another. It 
had, however, passed into conventionalities before we meet with it. 

Whenever the temples of this district are thoroughly investigated, 
they will, no douht, throw immeuse l^ht on the early history of the 
style.' As tha case now stands, however, the principal interest 
centres in the caves of Badami, which being the only Brahmanical 
caves known that have positive dates upon them, they give us a fixed 
poiub &om vhkih to reason in respect of other series such as we have 
never had before. For the present, they must make way for other 
examples better known and of more general architectural interest. 

Brahmanical Rock-cut Templbs. 

Although the structural temples of the Badami group' in Dharwar 
are of such extreme interest, as has been pointed ont above, they are 
surpassed in importance, for onr present purposes at least, by the 
rock-cut examples. 

At Badami there are three cavee, not of any great dimensions, 

' Tlie twn works on Utis nibject an | ' For tircliilectiir»I pnrpoae* the tliree 
the ' Arcbiteataial Uintory of Dhaiwar ' pUci-e m&; be annBidered uone. Aiwalli 
tind Mysore,' fnl., 100 |>biles, Murray, I U fire or aii milea north of Badaini, «nd 
18G6. mid Bur<»'B>t'H ' Bcpnrt a« the Re\- ' Purudkul or Pitladlml u fur aonth. Ten 
gam Mid KulHdi;i DiBt>ic[B,' ISTl, Cun- I miles covers Ihe w^nle, wbich miut bave 
■idering the time sTiiilnblx and tbe been in (he Gtb or Tth oeutnry a plaoe 
means at liia diepnual. Mr. Burge»a did , of ');reat Importanoe — pOMibly Watlpi- 
wondera, bnt it ie no dispraise to say pura, tbe oapiUl of the Chalnkfaa in 
that be luui not, nor could any m.m in | the 5th or 6th century. See ' Journal af 
hi« place, exbanit so «aat a ■iibjvot. | the Boyal Aiiatio Society,' niL It. p. H. 
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bat of sisgiilar intereat from their architectural debiilB and scalp- 
tares, sod more ho from the fact that one of them, No. 8, contains an 
inacription with an undoubted dat£ npon it. There are, as pointed 
out above, iminmenib'.e Baddhiet inacriptions on the western caves, 
bat none with dates from any well -ascertained era, and none, un- 
fortunately, of the Brahmanical eavca at Ellora or elBewhere have 
inscriptions that can be called integral, and not one certainly with a 
date OQ it. The consequence is, that the only mode by which their 
ages could be approximated was by arranging them in sequences, 
according to our empirical or real knowledge of the history of the 
period during which they were supposed to have been excavated. At 
Kllon, for iustaooe, it was assumed that the Buddhist preceded the 
Brahmanical excavations, and that these were succeeded by the Jaina ; 
and variouB local and architectural peculiarities rendered this hypo- 
thesis extremely jHobable. Ai^uing on this basis, it was found that 
the one chaitya cave there, the ViBwakarma, was nearly identical in 
style with the last of the four chaityas at Ajnnta (So. 36), and that 
cave, for reasons given above, was placed at the end of the 6th 
centory, say a.d. 600. The caves next it were assumed to occupy the 
7th centnry, thus leading on to the Hameswara group, about a.d. 700, 
and the Jaiua group would then have occupied the next century. 
The age of the Kylas or Dravidiau group, being exceptional, could 
only he determined by extraneous evidence, and, as already pointed 
out, from its extreme similarity with the great temple at Pittadkul, 
belongs almost certainly to the 8th century ; and from a similar chain 
of reasoning the Jaina group is hroi^ht back to about the same ^;e, or 
rather earlier, say a-D. 650. 

The inscription on the No. 3 cave at Badami is dated in the twelfth 
year of the reign of a well-known king, Mangaliswara, in the 500th 
year after the inauguration of tha Saka king, or in 79 ; the date 
therefore is a.d. 57d. Admitting, which I think its architecture ren- 
ders nearly certain, that it is the earliest of the three, still they are 
BO like one another, that the latest must be assumed to have been 
excavated within the limits of the next century, say a.d. d75-700. 
Comparing the architecture of this group with that known as the 
central or Bameswara group at Ellora, it ia so nearly identical, 
that though it may be slightly more modem, it can hardly now be 
doubted they too, including perhaps the cave known as the Ashes of 
Ravana, must have been excavated in the 7th century. Instead, there- 
fore, of the sequence formerly adopted, we arc forced to fall back on 
that marvellous picture of religious toleration described by the 
Ghinese Filgrim as exhibited at Allahabad in the year a.d. 64.S. On 
that occasion the King Siladitya distributed alms or gifts to 10,000 
prieeta (rtiigieux), the first day in honour of Buddha, the second of 
Aditya the Son (Vishnu ?), and the third in honour of Iswara or 
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Siva ;> and the eighteen kings who asBisted at tiiis splendid qnin- 
qnennial festival seem promiacuooely to have honoured equally these 
three divinitiefl. With this toleration at head-qiiartera, we onght not to 
he Borpriaed if we find the temples of the three religions overlapping 
one another to some extent. 

The trnth of the matter is, that one of the greatest difficulties an 
antiqoaiy experiences before the 6th centnry, is to aacertein to what 
divinity any temple or a cave is dedicated. In the three caves, for 
instance, at Badami, the sculptures are wholly Yaishnava, and no one 
would doubt that thej were dedicated to that deity, but in the aaiic- 
tuaries of all is the lingam or emblem of Siva. It has been snggested 
that this may have been an af terthoi^ht, but If bo the cave must have 
been without meaning. There is no sinbasan or throne on which an 
image of a deity could be placed, nor is the cell large enough for that 
purpose. 

Unfortunately there are no Buddhist buildings or caves so far 
south as Badami, and we are consequently deprived of that means for 
comparison ; and before anything very definite can be laid donn, it 
wiU require that some one Familiar with the subject should go over 
the whole of the western caves, and institute a rigid comparison of 
their details. Meanwhile, however, the result of the translations of 
the inscriptions gathered by Mr. Burgess, and of his plans and views,' 
is that we must compress our history of the western caves within nar- 
rower limits than originally seemed necessary.^ The buildings in the 
Dharwar district seem all to be comprised between the yeare 6UU 
and 750 a.d., with probably a slight extension either way, and those 
at Ellora being certainly synchronous, must equally be limited to the 
same period of time, 

Fending a more complete investigation, which I hope may he 
nndertaken before long, I would propose the following as a tentative 
chronolt^y of the far-famed series of caves at Ellora : — 

Buddhixt ;'-VUn'abarnm to Dhs Avattira .. .. ^.d. 500-600 

Jaiua :— ludnt, Jugangt, SuhLas, Ac. S50-S50 

Hiudu : — RaiueBwoia Ui Dhunmai Lena .. .. 600'750 

Drftvidinn ;— Kjlaa 725-800 

The cave at Elephanta follows of course the date here given for 
the Dhumnar Lena, and mus* thus date after the middle of the 8th 

century.* 

' • Hietnire de Hiouen Thmng,' p. 255 ; ] (uries at my disposal. It now ajqMara 
' Vie et Vnjftges,' vol. i. p. 280. they luust bo blotted out as noii-eiisteot 

* 'Report oil tlio UUtrict of Bclgam Tor any liisturical ur urtietio purpose. 
and Kuladgi.' IS71 ' * This ia the date given by Mi. Bnrgiegs 

■ WhcD I originally wrote OD t1<e sub- in his deecription in 'The Gavra at 
joct I thought I had the 0th and lOih ccn- . Elephanta,' Bombay, 1871, p. 5. 
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These dated caves and bnildingB bave also rendered another sendee 
to the science of arcbseol(^, inasmuch as they enable us to state with 
confidence that the principal caves at Mahavellipore mnst be circnin- 
Bcrlbed within the same limits. The architecture there being so lean 
and poor, is most misleading, but, as hinted above, I believe it arose 
from the bet that it was Dravidian, and copied literally from Btruc- 
tnral bnilduigB, bj people who had not the long experience of the 
Buddhists in cave architecture to guide them, for there seems to have 
been no Bnddhists so far south. But be that as it may, a comparison 
of the Hindu sculptures at Badami with those of Ellora on the one 
hand, and Mahavellipore on the other, renders it almost absolutely 
certain that they were practically contemporary. The famous bas- 
Rlief of Doif^ on her lion, slaying Mahasnra, the Minotaur,' is 
eaiiier than one very similar to it at Ellora ; and one, the Yiratarupa,' 
is later by probably a century than the ecuipture of the same subject 
in cave 8 at Badami.' Some of the other bas-reliefB are later, some 
earlier, than those representing similar subjects in the three series, 
but it seems now impossible to get over the fact that they are practi- 
cally syDchronons, Even the great baa-relief, which I was inclined to 
assign to a more modem period, probably belongv to the 7th or 8th 
century. The great Naga king, whom all the world are there worship- 
ping, is represented as a man whose head is shaded by a seven-headed 
serpent-hood, bub also with a serpent-body from the waist downwards. 
That form was not known in the older Buddhist sculptures, bat has 
now been found on ^1 the Orissan temples (for instance Woodcut 
Na 2S6), and nearly as frequently at Badami* Tliis difficulty being 
removed, there seems no reason why this gigantic sculpture should not 
take the place, which its state of execution would otherwise ass^ to 
it — say A.D. 700 — as a mean date, subject to subsequent adjustment. 

In a general work like the present it is of course impossible to 
illustrate so extensive a group as that of the Brabmanical caves to 
■lob an extent as to render their history or affinities intelUgible to 
loee who have not hj other means become familiar with the subject. 
Fortunately, however, in this instance the materials exist by which 
any one may attain the desired information with very Uttle difficulty. 
Daniell's drawings — or rather Mr, Wales' — made in 1795, have long 
made the pnblic acquainted with the principal caves at Ellora ; Sir 
Charles Malet's paper in the sixth volume of the * Asiatic Eesearches ; ' 
Seely*B 'Wonders of Ellora,' published in 1820, and numerous other 
works, with the photographs now available, supply nearly all that 
can be desired in that direction. The same may be Bald of Elephanta, 



■ 'Tniinattoni of Ihe But^I Asiatie ' * Bargsn, *Beport on Bel 
Society.' ToL iL pi. 4. | pl SL 

■ hoo. oU., pL 6. ' • Loo. dL, pb. 20, 28, 4a 
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which has been eshanstively treated by Mr. Bui^ess in the work 
above referrecl to. Chambers' paper in the second volnrae of the 
' TranBactioDB of the Eojal Asiatic Society,' supplies, with Dr. Hunter's 
photogntphs, a vast amount of information regarding the Mahavelli- 
pore antiquities ; and }St, Bnrgess's recent report ou the Dli&rwar 
caves completes, to a great extent, the information wanted to under- 
stand the pecnliarities of the group. Notwithstanding this, it is well 
worthy of a moni^raph, iiisomnch as it affords the only representation 
of the art and mythology of the Hindus on the revival of tbeir 
religion, which was commenced by the Guptas a.d. 81*'-i65, but really 
inaugurated by the great Yicramaditya, a.D. 495-530, and which, when 
onoe started, continued to flourish till the great collapse in the 
8th centuiy. 

After all, however, the subject is one more salted to the purposes 
of the mythologist and the sculptor than to the architect. Like all 
rock-cut examples, except the Dravidian, the caves have the intolerable 
defect of having no exteriors, and consequently no external archi- 
tectural form. The only parts of them which strictly belong to 
architectural art are their pillars, and though a series of them would 
be interesting, they vary so 
much, from the nature of the 
material iu which they are 
carved, and from local circnm- 
stances, that they do not possosH 
the same historical significance 
that external forms would af- 
ford. Such a pillar, for instance, 
aa this one from the cave called 
Lanka, on the side of the pit 
in which the Eylas stands 
(Woodcut No. 2i2), though in 
exquisite taste aa a rock-cut 
example, where the utmost 
strength is apparently required 
to support the mass of roct ^ 
above, does not afford aiiv 
points of comparison with struc- ' 
tural examples of the same age. 
In a bnilding it would be cum- 
bersome and absmd ; under a 
mass of rock it is elegant and 
approj»'iate. The pillars in the caves at Mahavellipore fail from 
the opposite fault : thej retain their atructural form, though used in 
the rock, and look frail and weak in conseqnence ; but while this 
diversity in practice prevailed, it preveuts their use as a chionometric 
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scale being appreciated, as it wonld be if the practice liad been 

uniform. Am, however. No, 8 at Badami ia a cave with a positive 

date, AJ). 579, it may be well to give a plan and section (Woodcnta 

No8. 248 and H4) to ilitiBtrate ita peculiarities, bo as to enable 

a comparison to be made between 

it and other examples. Its details 

will be fonnd full; illustrated in Mr. 

Um^^uBs's report. 

Though not one of the largest, it 
is still a fine cave, its verandah mea- 
suring 70 ft., with a depth of 50 ft., 
beyond which is a simple plain cell, 
coutaining the lingam. At one end 
of the verandah is the Narasingha 
MS. punorcwvaNo 3. iL.d..n>i. AvataT ; at the other end Vishnu 

"*°BaiB MB. to'i in"'^™" seated on the five-headed serpent 

Ananta. The front pillaiB have each 
three brackets, of very wooden design, all of which are ornamented 
by two or three figures, generally a male and female, with a child 



M4. Sadtoi or C»< No. 3, BhImdI. (From i Dnwing bf Ur. Bnrgen.) Salt » It. to 1 In. 

or dwarf — all of considerable beanty and delicacy of execution. The 
inner pillar? are varied, and more architectural in their forms, but 
in the best style of Hindn art. 

Compared with the style of art found at Amravati, on the opposite 
coast, it is cnrious to observe how nearly Buddha, seated on the mauy- 
headed Naga,^ resembles Vishnu on Ananta in the last woodcut, and 
though the religion is changed, the art bos hardly altered to such an 
extent as might be expected, considering that two centuries had pro- 
bably elapsed between the execution of these two bas-reliefs. The 
change of religion, however, is complete, for though Buddha does 
AfpeaT at Badami, it is in the very subordinate position of the ninth 
Avatar of Vishnu.* 

Sometimes the Hindus succrasfnlly conquered one of the main 
difBcnlties of cave architecture by excavating them on the spur of a 



' ' Two and Serpent Worahip,' pi. 76. 

■ Bargess, ' Report on Belgam and Kubdji,' pL 81. 
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hill, an at the Dhnmnar Lena at Ellora, or by surroanding tbem by 
conrte, as at Elephanta; so that light was introduced on three sides 
instead of only one, as was too often the case both with Buddhist 
and Hindu escavations. These two, thoagh probably among the 
last, are certainly the finest Hindn excavations existing, if looked at 
from an architectural point of view. The EI!ora example is the 
larger and finer, mea- 
suring 150 ft. each way 
(Woodcut No. 245). 
That at Elephanta, 
though extremely simi< 
lar in general arrange- 
ment, is less regular in 
plan, and also some- 
what smaller, mea- 
suring only 130 ft. by 
120 ft. It is easy to 
see that if these temples 

stood in the open they ^ ra,™™i™c.««Eu«.. 

would only be porches, '''™ '^aiii''iM It" 'uS'"*"^^ 

like that at Bailhlr 

(Woodcnt No 221), and numberless other examples, which are found 
everywhere ; but the necessities of rock-cut architecture required that 
the cella should be placed inside the mantapa, or porch, instead of 
externally t« it, as was always the case in structural examples. This, 
perhaps, was hardly to be regretted ; but it shows how little the 
practice of cutting temples in the rock was suited to the temple-forms of 
the Hindus, and we need not, therefore, feel surprised how readily they 
abandoned it when any idea of rivalling the Buddhists had ceased to 
prompt their efforts in this direction. 

So far as I know, there is only one example where the Indo- 
Aryan architects attempted to rival the Dravidian in producing a 
monolithic exterior. It is at a place called Dhumnar, in RajpuCana, 
where, as already mentioned (anti; p. 1G2), there is an extensive series 
of late Buddhist excavations. In order to mark their trium^ over 
that fallen faith, the Hiudua, apparently in the 8th centory, drove 
an open cutting into the side of the hill, till they came to a part 
high enough for their purpose. Here they enlarged this cutting into 
a pit 105 ft. by 70 ft., leaving a temple of very elegant architecture 
standing in the centre, with seven small cells surrounding it, pre- 
cisely as was done in the cose of the Kylas at Ellora. The effect, 
however, can hardly be said to be pleasing (Woodcut No. 24G). A 
temple standing in a pit is always an anomaly, but in this instance 
it is valuable as an unaltered example of the style, and as showing 
how small shrines — which have too often disappeared — were originally 
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gronped rotmd tbe greater shrines. The value of this characteristic we 
shall be better able to appreciate when we come to describe the temples 
at Brambanam and other places in Java. When the Jains adopted the 
architecture of the Buddhists, they filled their residential cells with 
images, and made them into little temples, and tbe Hiudos seem to some 
extent to have adopted the same practice as here exemplified, bnt never 
carried it to the same extent. 

With a sufficient number of examples, it would be easy to trace 
tbe rise and fall of this cellular system, and few things would be 
more interesting ; for now that we find it in full force in the Bud- 
dhist monasteries at Gandhara (ante, p. 171), it would he most im- 
portant to be able to say exactly when the monk made way to the 
image. In India Proper there is no instance of this being done in 
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Bnddhiet timee, or before a.d. 650, and hitherto ve have beeu in the 
habit of considering it a purely JaiDs arraDgement. This muBt now be 
modified, bat the qoeetioD still remains — to what extent should this 
be done ? 

One more ilhistration mnst conclude what we have at present 
to Bay of Hindu rock-cut temples. It is found near Poonah, and is 
vei; little known, though mnch more appropriate to cave archi- 
tecture than most examples of its clasa. The temple itself is a 
simple pillared hall, with apparently ten pillars in front, and pro- 
bably had originally a strnctural eikra built on the upper plateau to 
mark the position of the sanctuary. The most original part of it, 
however, is the Kondi pavilion, which stands in the courtyard in 
front of the temple (Woodcut No. 247). It is circular in plan, and 
its roof — which ia a great slab of rock — is supported by, apparently, 
sixteen sqnare pillars of very simple form. Altogether it is as appro- 
priate a bit of design as is to be found in Hindu cave architecture. 
It has, however, the defect only too common in those Hindu exca- 
vations — that, being in a pit, it can be looked down upon ; wMcb is 
a test veiy few buildings can stand, and to which none ought to be 
exposed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CENTRAL AND NOBTHEEN INDIA- 



Thebk are ceitaiDly more than one hmidred temples in Central 
and Northern India which are well worthy of heing deecribed in 
detai], and, if described and illoetrated, would convey a wonderful 
impresaioD of the fertility iu invention of the Hindu mind and of 
the elegance with which it was capable of expressing itsdf. None of 
these temples can make the smallest pretension to riv^ the great 
sontbem examples in scale ; they are all, indeed, smaller even tlian th« 
greater of Orissan examples ; and while some of them surpass the 
Orissan temples in el^ance of form, many rival them in the profuse 
elaboration of minute ornamental details. 

Xone of these temples — none, at least, that are now complete — 
eeem to be of any great antiquity. At £nm, in the Saugor territory, 
are some fragments of columns, and several sculptures that seem to 
belong to the flonrishing age of the Guptas, gay about a.d. 450 ; and 
in the Mokundra Pass there are the remains of a chonltrie that may 
be as old, or older, but it is a mere fragment,> and has no inscription 
apon it. 

Among the more complete examines, the oldest I know of, and 
consequeotly the most beautiful, is the porch or temple at Chandra- 
vati, near Jabta Pnttun, in Bajputaua. In its neighbourhood Colonel 
Tod found Ml inscription, dated a.d. 691,* which at one time I thoi^ht 
might have been taken from this temple, and consequently might 
give its date, which would fairly agree with the style,' judged from 
that of some of the caves at Ellora, which it very much resemblts. 



* A view of thli VM pnblial cd in 
d; ' Piotnreiqiie Dliutntioiu of Indian 
AichibNrtnre,' pL 5. 

* Tod't ' Annala of B^mUd,' vol. ii. 
p.7». 

' 'Pk-tunaqueDlitBtntionsof Ancient 
Aichil«ctnn In HindoatuD,' pL 6, with 



dpflcription. Qen. Guuninglisin ("Arolitao- 
logical Etp^rl•,' »ol, iLp. 2W)»igree8 with 
UK ns to tl)« date, but inadvertently adla 
a Bcalu to [lis plan wbioli malccB the build- 
ing Ua timefl larger tbau I made it, or 
than it reallj is. 
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Ab reoeob diecoTeriee, however, have forced ns to carry their dates 
further hack by at least a century, it is probable that this too ntnst 
go baok to about the year 600, or thereabouts. Indeed, with the 
Chaori in the Mokundra Pass, and the pillars at Emn, this Chan- 
dravati fragment completfis the list of all we at present can feel 
sure of having been erected before the dark t^ea. There may be 
others, and, if bo, it would he well 
they were examined, for this is 
certainly one of the most elegant 
specimens of arohitectnre in India 
(Woodcut No. 248). It has not 
the poetry of arrangement of the 
Jaina octagonal domes, but it ap- 
proaches very nearly to them by 
the lai^ square space in the centre, 
which was covered by the most 
elegantly deseed and most ex- 
quisitely carved roof known to 
exist anywhere. Its arrangement 
is evidently borrowed from that 
of Buddhist viharas, and it differs 
from them in style because their 
interiors were always plastered and 
painted ; here, on the contrary, 
everything is honestly carved in 
stone. 

Leaving these fragments, one 
of the oldest, and certainly one of 
the most perfect, in Central India 

is the now desecrated temple at i----j--- ■ i /^ 

BarroHi, situated in a wild and «s. THDFiaMCUiiiini>>u. 
romantic spot, not far from the 

falls of the Chumbul, whose distant roar in the still night is the 
only sound that breaks the silence of the solitude around them. The 
principal temple, represented in the Woodcut No. 249, may probably 
he added to the list of buildings enumerated above as erected 
before 750 a.d. It certainly is at least a century more modem than 
that at Chandravati, and, penduig a more prcciso determination, may 
be ascribed to the 8th or 9th century, and is one of the few of 
that age now known which were originally dedicated to Siva. Its 
general outline is identical with that of the contemporary Otissan 



• Toil rloo. pit.) gives Beveral plfttts of | nrtist — fairly well drawn, but wanting 
the dotaila of titu poroh by a Dntivo | nbadow to render them intelligible. 
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temples. Bnt instead of the aatylar encloeed porch, or mantiipa, it 
has a pillared portico of great elegance, whose roof reaches half-way 
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up the temple, and is Bculptnred with a riohiiesa and complexity of 
tlvsiHn almost unrivalled, even in thoBc days of patient i)nKli;,'ality 
of lahoiir. It will be observed in the plan (Woodcut No. 250) that 
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the dimensiotia arc remarkably Bmall, and the temple is barely 60 ft. 
high, BO that its merit conBiHts entirely in iU shape and propor- 
tions, aad in the elegance and proftision of the ornament that 
covers it. 

In front of the temple ifl a detached porch, here called a Chaori, or 
naptial hall (the same word, I believe, as Chonltrie in the soath), in 
which tradition records the marriage of a Huna (Hun) prince to a 
Rajputni bride, for which purpose it is said to have been erected;' 
but whether this is so or not, it Is OTie of the finest examples of such 
detached halls known in the north. We miss here the octagonal 
dome of the Jains, which would have given elegance and relief to its 
ceiling, though the variety in the spacing of the columns has been 
attained by a different procees. The dome was seldom if ever em- 
ployed in Hindu archit4.'<:^tnrc, but they seem to have attempted to 
gain sufficient relief to their otherwise monotonous arrangement of 
columns by breaking up the external outline of the plan of the 
mantapa, and by ranging the aisles 
diagonally across the building, instead 
of placing them parallel to the sides. 

The other two teniplcM here are 
somewhat taller and more pointe-d 
in their form, and an cungequently 
either more modem in date, or if of 
the same age— which may possibly 
be the aise— wunlil bring the date 
of the whole grou]» down to the 10th 
century, which, after all, may he their 
true date, though I am at present in- 
clined to think the more ancient date 
more consistent with our present 
knowlwlge. 

A little wiiy from the great temple 
are two-pillars, one of which is here 
represented (Wi>odcut No. 251). 
They evidently supported one of 
those tonins, or triumphal archways, 

which succeeded the gateways of j,, piinrioB»mm 

the Buddhist topes, and form fre- ^f™™ . pi.j.^Tod;. ■ im-i. rf 
quently a very pleasing adjunct to 

Hindu temples. They are, however, frail etlifices at best, and easily 
overthrown, wherever the bigotry of the Moslems came into play. 



• Tod'g'AnwiUof RftjttsUn.'voI. it. p. 712. 



GUAUOE. 

One temple, existing in the fortreSB of Gnalior, has been alreadj 
described nnder the title of the Jaina Temple (ante, p. 244), though 
whether it is Jaina or Yaishnava is by no means easily determined. 
At tbe same place there is another, bearing the not very deified 
name of tbe Teli ka Mandir, or Oilman's Temj^e (Woodcnt No. 252). 
It is a square of 60 ft. each way, with a portico on the east projecting 
abont 11 ft. Unlike the other temples we have been describing, it 
does not terminate upwards in a pyramid, nor is it crowned by an 
amalaka, bnt in a ridge of abont 30 ft. in extent, which may originally 
have had three amalakas upon it. I cannot help believing that this 
fonn of temple was once more conunon than we now iind it. There 
are several examples of it at Mahavellipore (Woodcut Nob. 181, 182), 
evidently copied from a form common among the Buddhists, and 
one very beautiful example is found at Bhnvaneswar,* there called 
Eapila Devi, and dedicated to Siva. The Teli ka Mandir was ori- 
ginally dedicated to Vishnu, bnt afterwards converted to the worship 
of Siva. There is no inscription or any tradition from which ita 
date can be gathered, but on the whole I am inclined to place it 
in tbe 10th or 11th ceutnry. 

EHAJuniuo. 

As mentioned above, the finest and most extensive group of 
temples belonging to the northern or Indo-Aryan style of arehi- 
tectnre is that gathered ronnd the great temple at Blmvaneswar. 
They are also tbe most interesting historically, inuRmuch as their 
dates extend throngh five or six centuries, and they alone conse- 
quently enable us to bridge over the dark ag(a of Indian art. From 
ite remote eitnatiou, Orissa seems to havu eaea)iL-d, to a great extent 
at least, from the troubles that agitated northern and wcKCern India 
during the 8th and 9th centuries ; aud though from this cause we can 
find nothing in Central India to fill up the gap between Cliaiidmvati 
and Rualior, in Orissa the series is complete, and, if properly exa- 
mined and described, would afford a consecutive history of the style 
from say 500 to 1100 or 1200 A.D. 

Next in interest and extent to the Bhuvaneswar group is that 
at Khajuraho,* in Bnndclcnnd, as l)efore mentioned (p. 245). At 



' A view of Ihii temple will be Tonnd ham for almost all we know aljoul tliia 

iiini]"PictiiTeaquoIll(WtraliniiBorinilian plarc, and it is rrom his 'Itcporls' Mid 

AicbJteclDie,' pi, 4. jihotoCTapha Hint the following account 

> Ve are indebted to Gen. Cunning- has becci uumpiled. 
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this place there are now to be fonnd Bome thirty important temples, 
all of which, with the exception of the ChaooBat Jogini and the 
Oanthai, described wheo treating of Jaioa architectnre, are of the 
same or nearly the eame age. Nor is it dilficnlt, from their style and 
from the inscriptiona gathered by General Cuoningham, to see what 
that age was. The inscriptions range from a.d, 954 to A.D. 1001 ; 
and thongh it is not clear to what particalar temple they apply, we 
shall not probably err mnch if we assign the whole twenty-eight 
temples he enumerates to the century beginning 950 and ending 
1050, with a mai^u of a few years either way. What renders this 
group more than usually interesting ia, that the Khajnr&ho temples 
are nearly equally dinded between the three great Indian religions : 
one-third being Jaina, one-third Taishnava, and the remainder Saiva ; 
and all being contemporary, it conveys an impression of toleration 
we were hardly prepared for after the straggles of the preceding 
centuries, though it might have been expected three centuries earlier. 

A curious result of this toleration or community of feeling is, 
that the arehitecl.ure of all the three groups ia so Bioiilar that, looking 
to it alone, no one could say to which of the three religions any 
particular t«mple belonged. It is only when their sculptures are 
examined that their original destination becomes apparent, and even 
then there are anomalies which it is difficult to explain. A portion, 
for instance, of the sculptures of the principal Saiva temple — the 
Kandarya Mahadeo — are of a grossly indecent character ; ' the only 
instance, so far ae I know, of anything of the sort being fonnd in 
a Saiva temple, that bad pre-eminence being reserved to temples 
belonging to the worshippers of Vishnu. It is possible that it may 
originally have belonged to the latter sect ; but, taking all the 
circumstancefl into consideration, this is most unlikely, and the fact 
must be added to many others to prove how mixed together the 
various sects were even at that time, and how little antagonistic 
they then were to each other. 

The general character of these temples may be gathered from the 
annexed representation (Woodcut No. 25.^) of the principal Saiva 
temple, the Kandarya Uahadeo. As will be seen from the plan 
(Woodcut No. 254), it » 109 ft. iu length, by 60 ft. in breadth over 
all, and externally is 116 ft. above the ground, and 88 ft. above its 
own floor. Its basement, or perpendicular part, is, like all the great 
temples here, surrounded by three rows of sculptured figures. General 
Cunningham counted 87^ statues on and in this temple, ranging from 
2} ft. to 3 ft. in he^ht, or about half life-size, and they are mixed up 
with a {NXtfosion of v^etable forms and conventional details which 
de^ description. The vimana, or tower, it will be observed, is built 



■ Omwifngbftm, * Atvhawlogiool Rcporti,' vol. ii. p. 120. 
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np of smaller repetitions of itself, which became at this age one <tf the 
fovonrite modes of decoration, and aftertrardB an essential feature of 
the style. Here it is managed with singular grace, giving great 
variety and play of light and shade, without 
nnnecessarily breaking up the outline. The 
roof of the porch, as seen in front, is a little 
confused, bnt as seen on the flank it rises 
pleasingly step by step till it abuts against 
the tower, every part of the internal arrange- 
ment being appropriately distinguished on the 
exterior. 

If we compare the design of the Jaina 
temple (Woodcut No. 13C) with that of this 
building, we cannot but admit that the former 
is by far the most elegant, but on the other 
hand the richness and vigour of the Mahadeo 
temple redeem its want of elegance and fasci- 
nates in spite of its somewhat confused out- 
line. The Jaina temple is the legitimate 
outcrop of the claas of temples that originated 
in the Great Temple at Bhnvaneswar, while 
the Kandarya Mahadeo exhibits a complete development of that 
style of decoration which resulted in continned repetition of itself 
on a smaller scale to make up a complete whole. Both systenis have 
their advantages, but on the whole the simpler seems to be preferable 
to the more complicated mode of design. 




Udaipite. 

The examples already given will perhaps have sufficed to render 
the general form of the Indo-Aiyan temple familiar to the reader, but 
as no two are quite like one another, tlieir variety is infinite. There 
is one form, however, which became very fashionable about the 11th 
century, and is so characteristic that it deserves to be illustrated. 
Fortunately a very perfect example exists at a place called Udaipnr, 
near Bbilsa, in the Bhopal territory. 

Aa will be Been from the Woodcut (Xo. 2.j5) the porch is covered 
with a low pyramidal roof, placed diagonally on the substructure, and 
rising in steps, each of which is ornamented with vasts or urns of 
vaiying shapes. The tower is ornamented by fonr fiat bands, of 
great beauty and el^iance of design, between each of which are 
thirty-five little repetitions of itself, placed one above the other 
in five tiers, the wnole surmounted by an amalaka, and an um of 
very el^ant design. As every part of this is carved with great 
jnecision and delicacy, and as the whole is quite perfect at the present 
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duy, there are few temples of its ctaas which give a better idea 
of the style than this one. Fortunately, too, its date is perfectly 
well known. From an inscription copied by Lientenant Burt, it 
appears it was erected by a king who was reigning at Malwa, in the 
year 1060 of our era.' 



At Kallinn, in Bombay harbour, there is a temple called Ambemath, 
very similar lo this, on makiuj^ drawin^fs and casta from which the 



' 'Journal of the Asiatic Bocii^ty of 1 j;iren from four different epooliB, s6 tbat 
Bengal,' vol. ix. p. US. The dale U tiiere cau be no miEtake about it 
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Bombay goTemment haa lately epeot a good deal of money.' It a, 
however, in a very ruinous state, and even when perfect could never 
have been equal to this one at Udaipur, and to many others on which 
the money might have been better laid out. In it there is a slab 
with an tnecription, dated in the Saka year 7^2, or a.d. 860,' It 
is not quite clear, however, whether this inscription belongs to the 
temple which we now see, or to an earUer one, fragments of which are 
found built into the ^imana of the present one. If the date of the 
temple is that just quoted, as Dr. Bliau Daji would have us believe, 
all that can be said is that it is utterly anomalous. If it Is in a.d. 1070, 
as another inscription he quotes found nmr the place might lead us to 
infer,' it accords with all else we know of the style. 

One other illustration must complete what we now have to say 
regarding these Indo-Aryan temples. It is one of the most mideni of 
the style, having been ei-ectcd by Meera Baie, the wife of Khumbo 
Ean.i of Chittore (a.d. 141K-1468). Khumbo wns, 
as is well known, devoted to the Jaina faith, having 
erected the temple at Sadri (Woodcut No. 133), and 
the Pillar of Victory (Woodcut No. 143) ; yet here 
we find him and his wife erecting in their capital 
two temples dedicated to Vishnu. The king's temple, 
which is close by, is very much smaller than this 
,' one, for which his wife gets credit. In plan, the 
only peculiarity is that the pradakshina, or pro- 
cession-path round the cell, is here an open colonnade, 
with four little pnvilijrjs iit the four comers, and this 
is repeated in the portico in the manner !;Iiown iu the annexed diagram 
(Woodcut No. 256). 

The roof of the portico, in the form of a pyramid, is placed 
diagonally as at Udaipur, while the tower itself is of so solid and 
unbroken an outline, that it might at first sight l)e ascribed to a 
much earlier date than the 15th century (Woodt^ut No. ^57). When, 
however, it is closely looked at, we miss the fretjnent amalaka 
hands and other ornamental features of earlier times, and the crown- 
ing members ire more unlike tlioso of ancient temples. The cnne, 
too, of its outline is regular from liase to summit, and consequctitiy 
feebler than that of the ot<kr cxamjiles ; but taking it all in all, it 
certainly is more like an ancient temple than any other of its age 
I am acquainted with. It was a revival, the last expiring effort 
of a style that was dying out, in that form at leiist. 



' A pirtioo of the caits dre in the , » 'Joiimal Bunbiiy Branch of the 
8oui h KpOkingtun Hiucnm, Traiiscripta ' Royal Asiatic Society,' voL iz. p. 219, 
from the draning* were publiehi^l in the I • Ibid., Tol. ii, p. 221, 
Indian Antiqnaij,' toL iii. p. 816. i 
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Temple of VrUl.Clillura. 



VlSHVESHWAU, BeNABES. 



If you aek a Brahman of Benares to point out to you the most 
ancient temple of his city, he inevitably leads you to the Vishveahwar, 
as not only the most holy, but the oldest of its sacred edifices. Yet it 
is knoivn, and cannot be disputed, that the temple, as it dow stands, 
was erected from the foundation in the last century, to replace one 
that had Iwen thrown down and desecrated by the bigot Aurungzehe. 
Thia he did in order that he might erect on the most venerated 
epot of the Hiudua his nioaijne, whose tall minarets still rear their 
head< in insult over all the Hindu buildintre of the city. The 
strange thing is, that in thia assertiuti the Bralimans are not bo very 
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far from representing the tme state of the case. There is hardly 
any great city in HindoBtan that can show bo few evidences of 
antiquity as Benares. The Buddhist remains at Sarnath hardly 
can be said to belong to the city, and even there they are, as above 
explained, the nioet modem examples of their dosa in India. The 
fact is, that the oldest buildings in the ci'.y tr; t 'c Moslem tombs and 



buildings aboat the Bnkariya Kund, and they almost certainly 
belong to the I5th centnry. Even the temple of Vishveshwar, 
which Aoningzebe destroyed, was not erected before the reign of hie 
Iffedecessor Akbar. The style is so nearly identical with that of 
Icnown bnildings of his reign, at Muttra and elsewhere, that there can 
be no doubt on this head. When desecrated it was the principal, and 
probably the most splendid, edifice of ite claaa in the city. It may be, 
and probably is true, that the Vedic Brahmans erected their fire 
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altaTB, and worshipped the sun, and paid adoration to the elemente on 
this spot 4000 ycara ago. It may be also that the emblem of Siva baB 
attracted admirinw crowds to this spot for the last 1000 years ; but 
there is no material evidence that before the time of Akbar (a.d. 1556— 
1005) any important permanent bnilding va» ever erected there to 
dignify the locality. 

The present temple is a donble one : two towers or spires almoet 
exactly dnplicates of each other. One of these is represented in the 
preceding woodcut (No. 258), and they are connected by a porch, 
crowned by a dome borrowed from the Mahomodan style, which, 
though graceful and pleasing in design, hardly harmonises with the 
architecture of the rest of the temple. The spires are each 51 ft, in 
height, and covered with ornament to an e:ttent quite sufficient even 
in this style. The details too are all elegant, and sharply and cleanly 
cut, and without any e^'idenoe of \-ulgarity or bad taste ; hut they are 
feeble as compared with the more ancient examples, and the forms 
of the pyramidal parta have lost that expression of power and of 
constructive propriety which were so evident in the earlier stages 
of the art. It is, however, cnriously cliaracteristic of the style and 
place, that a building, barely .'iO ft. in length, and the same in height, 
should he the principal temple in the most sacred city of the Hindus, 
and etjitolly so that one hardly 150 years old should be considered as 
the most ancient, while it is only that ivhicb marks this most holy 
spot in the religious cosmi^ony of the Hindus. 

Temple of Scindiah'b Mother, Gualiob, 

One more example nuist suffice to explain the ultimate form which 
the ancient towers of the Orissan temples have reached in the present 
century. It is juat finished, having been erected by the mother of the 
present reigniii<f Maharajah of Oualior, and to it has been added a 
tomb or cenotaph either by herBclf or her son. As will be seen from 
the woodcut (Xo. 2511) it is elef^knt, though feeble as compared with 
ancient examples. The Mahomedan dome appears iu the background, 
and the cun-cd Bengali roof in the pavilion in front. The most 
striking i><j<'uliurity of the otylc is, that the sikras have nearly loet the 
graceful curved fonn, which is the most marked peculiarity of all the 
ancient examples. As has already been remarked, the straight-lined 
pyramid first appears in the Takht-i-Snlci man's temple in Easbmir, 
where its introduction was proliably hastened by the wooden straight- 
lined r(X)fB of tJic original native style. It is equally evident, howe^-er, 
in a temple which Cheyt Sing, the Raja of Benares, erected at Ram- 
nugger in the end of the last or beginning of the present century. 
Since that time the tendency hfis l)een more and more in that direction, 
and if not becked, the probability is that the carve will be entirely 
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lost before the century U out. To an Eiiropoiin eye, accustomed only 
to our Btraight-lined Bpins, that ni;iy seeiu hardly a matter for n^ret ; 
but to any OTie cducati.-d iti E»sterii fonns it can scureuly appear 
doubtful that these spires will lose half their cliariu if deprived 
of the graceful curved outline tliey liave so long retained. 

BiSDEAUUN. 

In order not to iiiterrapt the story of the gnwlual development 
of the style, the history hag heeii lironjrlit down to the present day 
in as nearly a consecutive manner iib possible, thus anticipating tlie 
dates of several temples. It seems exjxxlient, howcxer, in any history 
that this should be done, for few tliinp* of its cliisa are more inte- 
rcetiiig than to trace the progressive changes by which the robust form 
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of the Paraaiirameewara temple at Bharaneewar, or of tbe gnat temple 
there, became changed into the feeble el^ance of the Tishreshwar 
or Gnalior temples. The few examples that can be addoced in such a 
work as this maj not suffice to make this so clear to others as it is 
to myself. With twenty or thirty examples it conld be made self- 
evident, and that may one day be done, and this cnrioas chapter in 
architectDta) history be thns added to the estabtiBhed sequences which 
eveiy true style of art affords. Meanwhile, however, it is necessary 
to go back a little to mention one or two aberrant types which still 
are not without interest. 

As mentioned above, it does not appear proven that the Moslems 
did wantonly throw down the temples of the Uindos, except when 
they wanted the materials for the erection of mosques or other 
buildings. But, whether this was so or not, it is evident that the 
first three centuriiis of Mahomodan rule in India were singnlarly 
unfavourah'e for the development of Hindn art in any part of the 
country where their rule was firmly established. With the tolerant 
reign of Akbar, however, a new state of affairs was inaugurated. Not 
only was he himself entirely devoid of religious b^otry, but most — or 
at least the most eminent — of his ministers and friends were Hindu^ 
and he lent an attentive ear to the Christiiii missionaries who fre- 
quented his court. But, besides its tolerance, lis :eign was marked by 
a degree of proBperity and magnificence till then unknown during that 
of any other Indian sovereign of his faith. Kot only are his own 
buildings unrivalled in their extent and magnificence, bnt he en- 
couiugcd all those around him to follow his example, and found, 
among others, a most apt imitator in the celebrated Man Singh of 
Amber, afterwards of .Teypore, who reigned A.D. 1592—1615. He erected 
at Bindrabun a temple, which either he left un- 
finished at his death, or the aikra of which may 
have been thrown down by Aurnngzebe. It is one 
of the most inturesting and elegant temples in 
India, and the only one, perhaps, from which an 
European architect might borrow a few hints. 

The temple, as it now atands, consists of a 
cruciform porch, internally nearly quite perfect, 
though externally it is not clear how it was 
intended to be finished (Woodcuts Nob. 260, 261). 
The cell, too, is perfect internally — used for wor- 
ship — but the sikra is gone ; posaibly it may 
never have been completed. Though not large, 
its dimensions are respectable, the porch mea- 
suring 117 ft. east and west, by 105 ft. north 
and south, and is covered by a true vault, built with radiating arches 
— the only instance, except one, known to exist in a Hindu temple 
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in the north of India. Over the four arms of the croes the vault 
is plain, and only 20 ft. span, but in the centre it expands to 
35 ft., and a qnite equal in design to the best Gothic vaulting 
known. It is ttie external design of this temple, honever, which 
is meet remarkable. The angles are accentuated with singular 
force and decision, and the openings, which arc more than sufficient 
for that climate, are picturesquely arranged and pleasingly divided. 
It is, however, the combination of vertical with horizontal lines, 
covering the whole surface, that forms the great merit of the design. 
This is, indeed, not peculiar to this temple ; but at Bhuvaneswar, 



ML Tkw cf TanpU at DlndnlHui. (F>™k • Fbou^apb } 

Ilullabtd, and elsewhere, the whole surface is so overloaded with 
ornament as to verge on bad tjistu. Here tlic accentuation is eqnal, 
but the surfaces are comparatively plain, and the effect dependent on 
the elegance of the profile of the monldings ratlier than on the extent 
of the ornamentation. "Without elaborate drawings, it would be 
difficult to convey a correct impression of this ; but the annexed view 
(Wo:)(lcnt So. '2K2) of a balcony, with its accompaniments, will suffice 
to illiiBtRite what is meant. The figures might aa well be omitted : 
l>eirig carved where Moslem influences had long iK-en strong, they arc 
the weakest part of the design. 

Tlie other vaulted U^mplc, just alluded to, is at Goverdhun, not 
far off, and built under tlie same tolerant i^ifiuence during the reign 
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of Akbar. It U a plain edifice 135 ft, long by 35 ft, in width ex- 
Utnmllj, and both in pkn and dt^ii^ singularly like those early 
Hoinimce ehurc)i<» that are constantly met \\'ith in the south of 
Friinco, belonging to the 11th and 12th centuries. If, indeed, the 
dotails are not too cloBely looked into, it might almost poas mueter 
for an example of Clirisliiin art at that age,' while except in scale 
the plan of the porch at Itindntbun bears a most striMng resemblance 
to that of St. Front at PurigL'UX (Woodcnt No. 328, vol. i.). The simi- 
1 irity U accidental, of coursu ; bnt it is cnrioua that architects bo 
distant in time and place sbonld bit so nearly ou the same devices to 
obtain certain desired effects. 

Kantokuggub. 

In addition to the great Indo-Aryan style of temple-bnilding 
dcscrilxd above, there are a numlier of small aberrant types which 

' BdUi tlicso tcmph a arc illudrnled I Multm nml Afrm, pulilialioil hj the IndU 
tn a cnnsii] (Table extent in Ljriit. H, H. Offii-r. 1873 In wliicb tbe retider is le- 
Uule'a illuutrutionB of buildings ni'iir ferred Tor fiirtbtr iDfiirmation. 
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it might be expedient to describe in a more extensive work ; bnt, 
except one, none of them Beem of sufficient importance to reqnire 
itlnBtiation in a work hke the present. The exceptional style is that 
which grew up in Bengal proper on the relaxation of the Maho- 
medan Beveritf of religioos intolerance, and is practised generally in 
the province at the present day. It may have existed earlier, but no 
examples are known, and it is consequently Impossible to feel enre 
about this. Its leading characteristic is the bent cornice, copied 
from the bambu huts of the natives. To understand this, it may bo 
uB well to explain that the roofs of all the hute in Bengal are formed 
of two rectangular frames of bambus, perfectly flat and rectai^lar 
when formed, but when lifted from the ground and fitted to the 
eubetmctnre they are bent so that the elasticity of the bambu, 
resisting the flexure, keeps all the fastenings in a state of tension, 
which makes a singularly firm roof oat of very frail materials. It 
is the only instance I know of elasticity being employed in building, 
bnt is BO singularly successful in attaining the desii'ed end, and is 
BO common, that we can hardly wonder when the Bengalis turned 
their attention to more permanent modes of building they should 
have copied this one. It is nearly certain that it was employed for 
the same purposea before the Mahomedan sovereignty, as it is found 
in all the mosques at Oaur and Malda ; bnt we do not know of its use 
in Hindu temples till afterwards, thougb now it is extremely common 
all over northern India. 

One of the best examples of a temple in this style is that at Kan- 
tonuggur, twelve miles from the station at Dinajupore. It was com- 
menced in A.D. 1704 and finished in 1722,^ As will be seen from the 
annexed illustration (Woodcut No. 2H3), it is a nine-towered temple, 
of considerable dimensions, and of a pleasingly picturesque design. 
The centre pavilion is square, and, but for its pointed form, shows 
clearly enongb ito descent from the Orissan prototj-pes ; the other 
eight are octagonal, and must, I fancy, be derived from Mahomedan 
originals. The pointed arches that prevail throughout are certainly 
borrowed from that style, but the building being la brick their 
employment was inevitable. 

No stone is used in the building, and the whole surface is covered 
with designs in terra-cotta, partly conventional, and these are fre- 
quently repealed, as they may be without oifencc to taste ; but the 
bulk of them are fignre^ubjects, which do not ever seem to be 
repeated, and form a perfect repository of the maunera, customs, and 
costumes of the people of r>engal at the beginning of the last century. 
In execution they diB]^y an immeasurable inferiority to the c-Tvings 



< Bncbuisn Hamilton, ' Etutern InilU,' edited bj Montgomerj Martin, 
vol. ii p. 62B 
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on the old temples in Orisaa or the Mysore, but for general effect of 
riclin<»f! and )irmll}i:iility of laboar this temple maj fairlj be allowed 
to compL-tu with some of the earlier examples. 



3S3. Ti'tapleitKanluiiiiggiir. (F[<aii a lliotogiapli ) 

There is another and moi-c ornate temple, in the same style, at 
Gopal Gmij,'C',' in the atme diHlrict, hut in infinitely worse tast*! ; and 



' Froctispiece to Buelifman Hamiltoa'a ' Eastera Indju.' 



one known as the Black Pagoda, at Calcutta, and many others all 
through Lower Bengal ; but hardly any so well worthy of illustration 
as this one at Kautonuggur. 

Ameitijub. 

One other example may serve for the present to complete what we 
have at present to say regarding the temples of modern India. This 
time, however, it is no longer an idol-shrine, but a monotheistic place 
of prayer, and differs, consequently, most essentially from those we 



Ml. Tha Ooldm Ttmple la llH Holj Tsak tx Amritaur. 

have been describing. The religion of the Sikhs appears to have 
been a prott«t alike against the gross idolatry of the Hindus and 
the inflexible monotheism of the MoslemB, It does not, however, seem 
that temples or gorgeous ceremonial fonncd any part of the religious 
system propounded by its founders. Reading the ' Grantli ' and prayer 
are what were insisted upon, but even then not necessarily in public. 
We, in consequence, know nothing of their temples, if they have any ; 
but Runjeet Singh was too emulous of the wealth of his Hindu and 
Moslem subjects iu this respect not to dcske to rival their magni- 
ficence, and consequently we have the Qolden Temple in the _Hol; 
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Tank at AmritHnr — as BpleDclid an example of its cIbbb ae can be 
foand in India, thonfrh neither iU outline nor its details can be com- 
mended (Woodcut No. 264). It is nsefal, howew, as exemplifjinp^ 
one of the forms which Indian temple-architecture aasttmed in t;he 
10th century, and where, for the present, we mnst leave it. The Jains 
and Hindus maj yet do great tilings in it, if they can escape the 
influence of European imitation -, hat now that the aovereigntj' has 
passed from the H!khs we cannot expect their priests or people to 
indulge in a munificence their religion does not countenance or 
enconiage. 
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CHAPTEK V. 
CIVIL AliCHITEOTUBB. 



Cenob^tba — FalacM&t Ooalior, AmUr, Deeg — Ghftts — BeeerTolr»— Dtuna. 



Cenotaphs. 

As temarked above, one of the moet unexpected pecnliarities of 
the ait, as practised by the inhabitants of southern India, is the 
abeence of any attempt at sepulchral magnificence. As the Drn- 
vidiaiia were undoubtedly of Turanian origin, and were esxentially 
linjlders, we certainly would expect that they should show some 
respect for the memories of their great men. It is, however, even 
ancertAia how far the cromlechs, dolmens, or sepulchral circles found 
all over the south of India can be said to belong to the Dravidians in 
a ruder stage of society, or whether tiicy belong to some aboriginal 
tribes who may have adopted the language of the superior races 
without being able to change the instincts of their race. Even after 
they had seen how much respect the Mahomodans paid to departed 
greatneea, they failed to imitate them in this peculiarity. It was 
otherwise in the north of India — not among the pure Aryans, of 
course ; but in the Bajput states, where blood is less pure, they 
eagerly seized the suggestion offered by Kahomcdan magnificence in 
this respect, and erected chuttries on the apote where their bodies had 
been burnt. Where, too, their widows, with that strange devotion 
which is the noblest trait in the Hindu female's character, had 
sacrificed themselves to what they conceived to be their duty. 

In Rajputana every native capital has ita Maha Skti, or place 
where the sovereigns of the state and tdeir nearest relatives are 
buried with their wives. Moat of these arc appropriately situated in 
a secluded spot at some little distance from the town, and, the locality 
being generally chosen because it is rocky and well-wooded, it forms 
as picturesqne a necropolis as is to be found anywhere. Of these, 
however, the most magnificent, and certsinly among the moet pic- 
turesque, is that of Oudeypore, the capital of Mewar and the chief 
of all the Bajput states still existing. Here the tombs exist literally 
in bnodzedB, of all sizes, from the little domical cano]^ supported by 
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four columns to the Bplcndid chuttry whose octagonal dome is sop- 
ported by fifty-flLt, for it has b«eii the burytng-place of the race ever 
since they were expelled from the ancient capital at Chittore by 
Akbar in 1580. All are crowned by domes, and all make more or 
less pretensions to architectural beauty ; wliile as they are grouped 
together as accident dictated, and interspereed with noble trees, it 
would be difficult to point out a more beautiful cemetery anywhon;. 



MS. CtnoUph ot SiDgnni Sing 4t Uodf ypon. CFiam > Pliakicrqih.} 

Among the finest is that of Singram Sing, one of the moct illuatrionB 
of his race, who was buried on this spot, with twenty-one of his 
wives, in a.d. 17.S3. As will be scim from the annexed Woodcut 
(No. 2(15), it is a fifty-six pillared portico, with one octagonal dome 
in the centre (ii^ ante, Woodcnt No. 119). The dome itself is sup- 
ported on eight dwarf pillars, which, however, hardly seem sotBcient 
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for the pnrpoae. The architect acema to have desked to avoid all 
appearances of that gloom or Bolemuitj which characterise the con- 
temponuy toiubs of the MoelemB, but, in doing this, to have erred 
in the oi'mi dirdction. The base here is certaiuly not sufficiently 
twlid for ihc luosa it has to support ; but the whole is so elegant, 
and the effect so pleasing, that it seeios hypercritical to find fauUr 



M«. Conttipta in Mihi f£ll at OudcyiMrc. {I-'nim i Fb..b.grspn.; 

with it, and difficult to find, even amon^ Miihomedan tombs, any- 
thing more beautiful. 

He it was, apparently, who erected the rcnotaph to the memory 
of his predecessor Amera Sing II., for the Hindus do not appear to 
have gone so far in their imitation of the Moslems as to erect their 
own tombs. In style it is very similar to that last described, except 
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that it poeaesBes only thirty-two oolanuis instead of fifty-aix. It 
has, however, the Bame lofty atylobate, which adds bo much to the 
effect of these tombs, bat has also the same defect — that the dome itt 
nuBed on eight dwarf columns, which do not seem sufficient for the 
purpose.* 

Woodcut No. 266 represents a cenotaph in this cemetery with 
only twelve columns, which, mutatis mutandis, is identical with the 
celebrated tomb at Halicsmassos.' The lofty stylobate, the twelve 
columns, the octagonal dome, and the general mode of construction 
are the same ; but the twulve or thirteen centuries that have elapsed 
between the construction of the two, and the difference of locality, 
have so altered tbe details that the likeness ia not at first sight easily 
recognigable. From the form of its dome it is evidently considerably 
more modern than that last described ; it may, indeed, have been 
erected within the limits of the present century. 

To the right of the same woodcut is another cenotaph with only 
eight pillara, but the effect is so weak and unpleasing that it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the arrangement is so rare. The angle 
columns seem indispensable to give the design that aocentuation and 
firmness which are indiBpensable in all good architecture. 

These last two illustrations, it will be observed, are practically 
in the Jaina style of architecture ; for, though adopting a Maho- 
medan form, the Eanae of Oudeypore clung to the style of archi- 
tecture which their anccstora had practised, and which Khumho Rana 
had only recently rendered so famous. This gives them a look of 
greater antiquity than they are entitled to, for it is quite certain 
that Oudeypore was not the capital of the kingdom before the sack' 
of Chittore iu 1580 ; and nearly equally so that the Hindus never 
thought of this mode of commemorating their dead till the tolerant 
reign of Akbar. He did more than all that had been done before or 
since to fuse together the antagonistic feelings of the two religions 
into at least a superficial similarity. 

Further north, where the Jaina style never had been used to the 
same extent at least as in the south-west, the Hindus adopted quit« a 
different style in their palaces and cenotaphs. It was much more of 
an arched style, and though never, ao far as I know, using a true 
areh, they adopted the form of the foliated arch, which is so common 
in the palaces of Agra and Delhi, and all the Mogul buildings. In 
the palace at Dee^;, and in the cenotaphs of Goverdhun, this style is 
seen in great perfection. It is well illustrated, with all its pecu- 
liarities, in the next view of the tomb of Baktawar Sing at Ulwar, 



' A view of thU temple is gWea iu Aroliiiwtura in Hindoataa,' pL 14. 
nif ' Piotniea^De UliutiaticiDB of AucioDt 1 ' Ante, vol. i., Woodovt No. 241. 
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erected within the limits of the present centnry (Woodcut No. 267). 
To a European eye, perhaps the leaet pleasing part will be the Ben- 



gali curved cornices alluded to in the laet chapter ; but to any one 
familiar with the style, its employment gets over many difiic^ltiefl 
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iim n |vmws aah thirtr-two oohmm inrteid (rf fiflT-Kuc. It 
:i«K S. •iMf, Lilt- Bune loftj nrlohufi, wfaicfa adds so mncb to ibt- 
t*:-.^ .i ::>-!« i.imi»s liB hit slao the niiK deftct — ibu ibe dwne is 
*vc<:\: .>• ixr:i: cwuf oiilinimK, which do not seem eofBcienc for iIm' 

* .v« x X.i. ?t.t; n-TvnsitB a ckdoC^ in thk oemetciT wiih 
••.7 :»:' .t (Miiniii!;. «tj<-h. mvlatu mtitamdin, h idtntial with ibr 
.t Kiffcirt- i.t.> at HhlhSTTUtasoK.' The krftv Svbbate, the twelve 
.\>'..:..:th, :;■; .k^i^.iua: o,>tac Kod the geoa^ nude of coostroction 
k"^ ;:k ShTj; ; :i;ii ;!r i»tJ>c tw thineen oentories that have ef^iwd 
N':»!-:a ;:i; ,'.i:ts:T-a.-:j,iiE of Lhf two. and the diffmmce of locaULv, 
:j. X * fc-.;?^ ::b j;':*.!!. iii«i !)«■ likenesc is not at firei sight eaeilv 
Ttr Mi-:. »«».,.(!, r-.i-. i?B f.imi (^ ii* dome it is evidentlr considerably 
i.i.rt ni.i.j:^ ;:ii.i i!uj i»si diwTiU'd ; it maj, indeed, have been 

■ > :'■: r^-.i: ,<-* -.:r. «hi!}i' sititiii-ai i« anotbtr c^wt^ph with (wlj 
•■^:-i '.i.ii^rs. :ui i;k if«-i is «n weak and nnpleasing that it is 
!".- . I 1, ;« ».i:i.j:-r;'i 1,; ::.k3 iJm uTaji^^mcnl IS SO nre. The anf^ 
.•■>-.::.:& *m; .:l,.,■^:^l■:ISI.:lll I., f.vt ibr dvsi^ that aco^toatioD and 
T-r. .:•:?*. «:...■; o; .;i .ts>'i»sj.:iji ;y. al' ewid arriit«liire, 

. ';«. iiiSi :«, ,.-.hi!rh;i,i»;. a wi]\ he oliserved, are jHSfticallv 
.1 i:>! .'i..:ifc tbu ,■:" J.-. :..;:v;.:pf ; f,ir, thoQ|rfa adoptin|F a Mabo- 
i;h'..i.!. '.i-ii^ ; "n i^j-THt. ,r' < •a.i^vjiie^- cinnff to ibe stvie of archi- 
lA'.,,:^ v:.!.-:, ,.,;,- hTi.vsi.iTs iiai jcaiuift-d. and which Khnmbo Bana 
-'"1.. ..- i r;'.i.:,i T^■7■..^'^:^i *■• fi^r.i.ras. This £rives them a look of 
c^.-f::<: hi.i. .. .1 i.a.i. :;,-T j^^ ^^,;J;l,^a to, f,a- it is quite certain 
i'".t l'.l,;M-^,•^ t ,e. i-.i; !.-« .~a:i.ij.; ni" i.Ik- tinir<iam hefon; the sack- 
"- t ■' .. 1^ .! ;;.N ; j,-.!.^ ihi.r'v iv;nt"'_r ao ihat ihe Hindus never 
i-'.-.V"'" ■'■ i!> T. •>."!. ,Y .-.i:..r.i-.;.j,ri.T,iic iJhir desd till ibe tolerant 
3^0. .If .\i.:u.r, r,: .,,.■; I.,.,-, ].:u.T. k^: i.hm had hwa done before or 
^-''.x lo r,h« ii,-.. :,.^ j;.. t; ;j^,,;js.jv ff.C;Tiis of ihc two religions 



I m-nw bad been naed to the 
i^~ iSc Hindus adoiited qnite a 
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hat a Btraight line could hardly meet, and altogether it makes up 
with its domes and pavilions aa pleasing a group of its class as is to 
be found in India, of its age at least. The tombs of the BhuTtp(»« 
Bajabs at Goverdhnn are similar to this one, bat on a larger scale, and 
some of them beiog older, are in better taste ; but the more modem 
ones avoid most of the faulta that are only too cluracteriBtic of the 
art in India at the present day, and some of them are very modem. 
One was in course of constmctiou when I was there in 1839, and from 
its architect I learned more of the secrets of art as practised in the 
Middle Ages than I have learned from all the books I have since read. 
Another was commenced after the time of my visit, and it is far from 
being one of the worst buildings of its class. If one could only 
inspire the natives with a feeling of pride in their own style, there 
seems little doubt that even now they could rival the works of their 
forefathers. 

Palaces. 

Another feature by which the northern style is moat pleasingly 
distinguished from the southern, is the number and beauty of the 
palaces, which are found in all the cspitalB of the native states, espe- 
cially iu Rajputana. These are seldom designed with much reference 
to architectural symmetry or effect, but are nevertheless alwaj^s pic- 
turesque and generally most ornamental objecta in the lands(»pe 
where they are found. As a rule, they are situated on rocky emi- 
nences, jutting into or overhanging lakes or artificial pieces of water, 
which are always pleasing accompaniments to building)) of any sort in 
that climate ; and the way they are fitted into the rocks, or seem to 
grow out of them, frequently leads to the most picturesque combi- 
nations. Sometimes their bases are fortified with round towers or 
bastions, on whose terraces the palace stands ; and even when this is 
not the case, the basement is generally built up solid to a conaiderable 
height, in a manner that gives a meet pleasing effect of solidity to the 
whole, however light the auperBtructure may be, and often is. If to 
these natural advantages you add the fact that the high caste Hindu 
is almost incapable of bad taste, and that all these palaces arc exactly 
what they profess to be, without any affectation of pretending to be 
what they are not, or of copying any style, ancient or modem, but 
that best suited for their purposts — it will not he dilKcult to realise 
what pleasing objects of study these Rajput palaces really are. At 
the same time it will ic easily understood how difficult it must be in 
such a work as this to convey any adeiiuate idea of their beauty ; 
without plans explaining their arrangements, and architectural details 
of their interior, neither their elegance nor appropriateness can be 
judged of. A palace is not like a temple — a simple edifice of one or 
two halls or cells, almost identical with hundreds (^ others ; hut a vast 
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congeries of public and private apartmente gronped as a whole more 
for ooDvenienoe than effect. 

Few of the palaces of India have escaped the fate of that clasa of 
edifice all the worid over. Either tliey mnBt be deserted and left to 
decay, whioh in India means rapid obliteration, or they most be 
altered and modified to aoit the requirements of Bubscqnent occnponte, 
till little if anything remains of the original Btracture. This hte, so 
far as is known, has overtaken all the royal abodes that may have 
existed before the dark t^es ; bo much bo, indeed, that no trace of 
them has been foond anywhere. Even after that we look in vain for 
anything impcvtant before the I3th centnry. At Ghittore, for instance, 
where one of the earliest Rajput dynasties was established, there are 
boildingB tiiat bear the name of the Palace of the Mori, bnt so altered 
and remodelled as to be unrecognisable as snch ; nor can the palace of 
the Kbengar at Qimar exhibit any feature that belongs to the date to 
which it is assigned. 

At Ghittore the oldest bailding of this class which can with cer- 
tainty be 4aid to have existed anterior to the Back of the place by 
Alla-o-dln in 1906, is the palace of Bhtm and Pndmandi, which 
remains unaltered, and iB, thongh Bmall, a very pleasing example of 
the style.' The palace of Khumbo fiana (a.d. 1418-1468) in the same 
place is far more grandioBe, and BhowB all that heanty of detail which 
characterises his bnildings in general. 

The palaces at Ghittore belonging to this dynasty were however 
far surpassed, in extent at least, by those which Udya Sing commenced 
at Udyapnr or Ondeypore, to which place he removed his capital after 
the third sack of Ghittore by Akbar in 1580. It has not nnfrequently 
been compared with the Gastle at Windsor, and not inaptly, for both 
in outline and extent it is not unlike that palace, though differing ao 
wonderfully in detail and in sitnation. In this latter respect the 
Eastern has the advantage of the Western palace, aa it atands on the 
vet^ of an extensive lake, surrounded by hillB of great beauty of 
outline, and in the lake are two island palaces, the Ji^ Newas and 
Jt^ Unndir, which are more beantifnl in their class than any similar 
objects I know of elsewhere.* It wonld be difficult to find any scene 
where art and nature are so happily blended together and prodnce so 
fairy-like an effect. Certainly nothing I know of bo modern a date 
equals it. 

The palace at Boondi is of about the same modem age as that at 



' A »iew of it ii xiTen in TwJ'a ' iU- ', 'A view of one of thesa is riven in my 
Jutan,' Tol. t. p. 267. Soraa jmita hnve ' ' Iliiinntiona of Ancient ATchitectnre in 
been miiuiideimtood hy the engnTer, Imt , loilift,' pUte 15. Other illnstratioiiB will 
on the whole it repMsente the building I be fooiid in ' L'Inde drt Rojnht,' p. 187 
fcirly. l^uqq. 
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Oiidcjpore, and almoet equals it in architectural effect. It is Btunller 
however, and ite lake is less in extent, and has only temples etanding 
on ita isleta, instead of palaces with their parilions and pirdeiia. 
Still, the mode in which it is placed on its hill, and the way in which 
itfi biiildingg gradually fade into the bastions of the hill above, are sin- 
jrularly pi{;ture8r[uc even for this country, and the hills being higher, 
and the valleys narrower, the effect of this palace is in some resped* 
even more imposing than that at Ondeypore. 

There are, however, some twenty or thirty similar royal residences 
in Central India, all of which have points of interest and beauty : some 



l«e. Pilue U DuaUh. (From n PbuUgripb.) 

for tlieir extent, others for their locality, and some for their beauty 
in (U-tiiil, but every one of which would require a volume to describe 
In detail. Two examples, though among the least known, must at 
present suffice to illustrate their general npjxjarancc. 

That at Duttiah (Woodcut No. 20«), in Bundelcund, is a large 
S'inaro bloc;k of building, more regular than such buildings generally 
are, but still sufficiently relieved both in outline, and in the variety 
of detail applied to the various storeys, to avoid monotony, and with 
its gardens leading do«Ti to the lake, and its tombs opposite, combine 
to make up an archihjctiinil scene of a singularly pleasing character. 

The other is even less known, aa it belongB to the little Bundel- 
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cand state of Onrtcha (Woodcnt No. 269), bat ie of & much more 
varied outline than that at Dnttiah, and with ita domes and ^tcvaya 
makes up aa pictnreaqae a combination as can well be foand any- 
where. It is too modem for mncb purity of detail, but that in a 
leeidence ts less objectionable than it would be in a temple, or in an 
edifice devoted to any higher pnrpoee. 

OUALIOB. 

Perhaps tbe moat historically interestiog of these Central Indian 
palaces is that of Onalior. Tbe rock on which that fortrcas stands is 
of BO peculiar a fonoation, and by nature so strong, that it must 
always have been occupied by the chiefs of the state in which it 
is situated. Its temples have already been described, but its older 
palaces have undergone the fate of all similar edifices ; it, however, 
possesses, or posaessed, in that built by M&n Sing (a.D. 1486-1516), the 
most remarkable and interesting example of a Hindu palace of an 
early age in India. Tbe external dimensions of this palace are 300 ft. 
by 160 ft., and on tbe east side it is 100 ft. high, having two nnder- 
ground storeys looking over the countiy. On all ite faces the fiat 
surface is relieved by tall towers of singularly pleasing design, 
crowned by cupolas tliat were covered with domes of gilt copper 
when Baber saw them in 1627.' His successor, Vicramadityo, added 
another palace, of even greater extent, to this one in 1516;= and 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan added palaces to these two, the whole 
making up a group of edifices unequalled for picturesqueness and 
interest by anything of their class that exists in Central India.* 
AmoDg the apartments in the palace was one called the Baradurri, piip 
ported on twelve columns, and 45 ft. square, with a stone roof, which 
was one oS tbe most beautiful apartments of its class anywhere to be 

Erakine's'Hea](HrtorBab«r,'p, 381. | ■impliSsi la betogne de I'arch^lo^e, et 
Then particuUra aio laken fiom & Uire diipareitre oe prAienx docnuMot 

IDDinghani'i ' Arclinological Report*,* . de rbfBtoiro da I'lade: d£jk toatas \t% 
lA. ii. p. 346. ft legq., plKt«« ST and 88. construotinns k la RUlohe da la porte da' 

* How lar anything of all thia doit ' I'eat aont livrftii k U pioche et la mem« 
eiisls ii b J DD me&iu clear. We ociiu- aoli est re'aerTe an reite CL'Indo de* 
pied the firt during the mutiny, and | Rajah's,' p. 382). And, again: "Haiis 
bavB relaliied it ever aince. The first i helaal rOurwaha'ilulanMlaTeca. Qnand 
thing done vai to oocnpy (he Barradnrri j'y revina en De'oembre, 1867, lea arbrea 
aa a meaa-niDni : to fit up portioiiB nf the . e'taient coupes, lea afatuea vulaiuiit en 
palaoo fur militorj occupation ; then to eclata, aoiu lea pica den Iravailleun, et 
build a range of Imrrackg, and clenr away le ravin ae mnpliuait dea talua d'une 
a lot o( antiquarian rublilsh tn make a nonvKlle route conatruile par lea Anftlaia 
parade gionod. What all this mcaiia is — talus ilans leaqueU dormant let pulala 
only too er.Jly nndfTstood. H. Rousxelet d«« Cbandelaa et des Tomara, lea idolea 
— no HDfriandlj nitio— obeervea : — " Lp8 des Bouddhiatea et dei Jaitiaa." — Ijod. 
Angbda foot trfea^atiTenieDt ocoap^a k , ciL p. 366, 
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found. It vas, besides, aingnlarly ii]t«reeting from the expedients 
to which the Hindu architect was forced to resort to imitate the 
vanlte of the Moslems. The? had not then learned to copj them, 
as they did at the end of that centmy, at Bindrabuu and else- 
where, under the guidance of the tolerant Akbar. 

Of these buildings, which so excited the admiration of the Emperor 
Baber, probably little now remains. The Moslems added to the 
palaces of the Hindus, and spared their temples and the statues of 
the Jains. We have ruthlessly set to work to destroy whatever inter- 
feres with onr convenience, and during the few years we have occupied 
the fort, have probably done more to disGgnre its beauties, and obliUirate 
its memories, than was caosed by the Moslems duriug the centuries 
they possessed or occupied it. Better things were at one time hoped 
for, but the fact seems to be, the ruling powers have no real heart in 
tbe matter, and subordinates are allowed to do as they please, and if 
they can save money or themselves trouble, there is nothing in India 
that can escape the effect of their unsympathiaing ignorance. 

AUBfiR. 

The palace at Amb€r, the original capital of the Jeypore states, 
ranks next after that of Gnalior as an architectural object among the 
Rajput palaces. It is, however, a century more modern, having been 
commenced by another Man Singh, who ascended the throne in 1592, 
and was completed by Siwai Jey Sing, who added the beautiful gate- 
way which bears his nanje beforj he romoved the seat of f;overnment 
to Jeypore in 17:^8. In consequence of this more modern date it has 
not that stamp of Hindu originality that is so characteristic of the 
Gnalior example, and throughout it bears a strong impress of that 
infloence which Akbar's mind and works stamped on everything that 
was done in India during his reign. Its situation, boo, is inferior 
to that of Qnalior for architectural effect. Instead of standing on a 
lofty rocky pedestal, and its pinnacles being relieved boldly against 
the sky, the Amb^r palace is situated in a valley — picturesque, it 
is true, but where the masonry competes with the rocks in a manner 
which is certainly unfavourable to the effect of the building. Nothing, 
however, can bo more picturesque than the way in which the italacj 
grows, as ^ were, out of a rocky base or reflects itself in the min'or 
of the deep lake at its base, and nothing can be happier than the mode 
in which the principal apartments are arranged, so as to afford views 
orer the lake and into the country beyond. 

The details, too, of this palace are f«iiigularly good, and quite 
free trom the feebleness that shortly afterwards characterised the 
style. In some respects, indeed, they contrast favourably with those 
of Akbar's contemporary palace at Futtehpore Sikri There the 
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second commandment confined the fancy of tlie decorator to purely 
inanimate objects ; here the laser orued of tlie Hindus enabled him 
to indulge in elcpliant 
capitals and figure-sculp- 
ture of men and aulmala 
to any extent. The Hin- 
dus seem also to have 
indulged in colour and in 
miiTors to an extent timt 
Akltur did not apparently 
feel himself justified in 
employing. The oonw.'- 
([uente is that the whole 
lias u richer and mure 
picturesijue effect than its 
Mahomedau rival, but the 
two tK^^eLher make up a 
curiously perfect illnstni- 
tioii of tlie architei^ture of 
that day, as seen from a 
Hiiidn, oontniKtL'd with 
that from a Muhumedun, 
point of view. 

It was the same :Man 
Sing wlio ci-ected the Oli- 
servatory at Benares which 
still hours his name, and 
though not very archit^.-c- 
turjil in its general apjicar- 
atice, has on the river-face 
a bak»nicd window, wliicii 
is a fair and pleasing spe- 
cimen of the aR^hitectiirc 

of his age (Woixlcnt No. *■»• ^'^'i|,'4"i ''"'to™tate !Ki.S'prir ^'" 
270). He also was the 

king who erected the temple at Bindrabun, which has been illus- 
trated above (pp. 40;^, 4tjl). 



All the palaces alxivc descriix^i are. more or leas irregular in their 
disposition, and are all ^ituuteil on I'oi^ky anil ui>even ground. That 
at Deeg, however, is on a perfectly Ie\el jilaiu, and laid out with 
a regularity that would Siitisfy tlie most fastidious Renaissance 
architect. It is wholly the work of Sur.ij Mull, the virtual foundei 
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of the Bhnitpore iynaatj, who qommenced it, apparently in 1725, 
and left it as we now see it, when he was alaio in battle with 
Nodjiff Khan in 1763. It wante, it ie tme, the massive charactCT 
of the fortified palaces of other Kajpnt states, bnt for grandeur of 
conception and beauty of detail it surpasses them all. 

The whole palace was to have consisted of a rectangular enclosure 
twice the length of its breadth, Burrounded with btiildings, with a 
garden in the oentrej divided into two parts by a broad terrace, in- 
tended to carry the central pavilion. Only one of these rectangles 
has been completed, measuring about 700 feet square,' crossed in the 
centre by ranges of the most beautiful fountains and parterres, laid 
out in the formal style of the East, and intersperBed with archi- 
tectural ornaments of the most elaborate finish. 

The pavilion on the north side contains the great audience-hall, 
76. ft. 8 in. by bi ft. 7 in., divided in the centre by § noble rai^ of 
arcades, behind which are the principal dwelling apartments, two, 
and in some parte three, storeys in height. Opposite this is a pavilion 
oooupied principally by fountains. On one aide stands a marble hall, 
attached to an older palace facing the principal pavilion, which was 
meant to occupy the centre of the garden. As will be seen by the 
plan (Woodcut No. 271), it is a purallelogrsm of 1&2 ft. by 87 ft., 
each end oocnpied by a small but very ele- 

|^Y3::vari| gikut range of apartments, in two storeys; 

iM ^"^4l- k the central hall (108 ft. by 87 ft.) is sup- 

I I I ported on four rows of columns, and open 

at both sides ; at each end is a marble 
reservoir for fountains, and a similar one 
exists externally on each aide. The whole 
is roofed with stone, except the central part, 

J which, after being contracted by a bold 

cove, is roofed with a flat ceiling of timber 
L Jk *-.**- Ji exqu' itely carved. This wooden ceiling 

"(Ft«..pll!iby!h?Auu»r.) '^'^ ^ ^a*'^ "^n considered a defect, 
Scale !»• ii. w I in. nothing but atone being used in any other 

part of the palace. The architect, therefore, 
attempted to roof the corresponding pavilion of the unfinished court 
with slabs of stone 84 ft. in length, and 18 In. square. Some of these 
still exist in their places, bnt their weight was too great for the 
arcades, which are only 18 in. thick, and not of solid atone, hut of 
two facings 4 in. or 5 in. thick, and the intermediate spaces filled 
in with rubble. Besides this, though the form of the arch is lite- 
rally copied from the Mahomedan style, neither here, nor elsewhere 



e] 



' A (dan of it ia girea In Lieut Cole's | — correct as fu M H goos, but not 
'Baport on tbo finildiagt neat Agra' | complete. 
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throughout the palace, ie there a single tnie arch, the openings being 
virtually covered by two brackets meeting in the centre. 

The general appearance of the arcades of these bnildings may be 
gathered from the annexed view (Woodcut No. 272), and may be 
characterised as more elegant than rich. The glory of Deeg, however, 
consistA in the cornices, which are generally double, a peculiarity not 
seen elsewhere, and which for extent of shadow and richne» of detail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, either in ancient or modern 
buildings. The lower cornice is the usual Bloping entablature, almost 
oniversal in such buildings. This was adopted apparently because it 



1)1. View Irom the Genlnl PiTlllon la Iba PiUu ml Dug. (From ■ rboUgnpb.) 

took the slope of the curtains, which almost invariably hang beneath 
ita projecting shade, and which, wlien drawn out, seem almost a con- 
tinuation of it. The upper cornice, which was horizontal,- is peculiar 
to Deeg, and sucma designed to furnish an extension of the flat roof, 
which in Biiatern palaces is usually considered the best apartment of 
the house ; but whether designed for this or any other purpose, it 
adds singularly to the richness of the effect, and by the double 
shadow affords a relief and character seldom exceeded even in the 
East. 

Generally speaking, the bracket arcades of Deeg are neither bo 
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rich nor so appropriate as the bold bracket agntals of the older styles. 
That the bracket is almoet bxclnsively an original Indian form of 
capital can, I think, scarcelj be doubted ; but the eyatem was carried 
mnch farther by the Mc^la, especially dnring the reign of Akbar, 
than it had ever been carried by ite original inventors, at least in 
the North, The Hindus, on receiving it back, Inxnriated in its pic- 
turesque riclmeaB ' to an extent that astonishes every beholder ; and 
half the effect of most of the modem buildings of India is owing to 
the bold projecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that divenify the 
otherwise plain walls. 

The greatest defect of the palace is that the style, when it was 
erected, was losing its true form of lithic j«opriety. The form of its 
pillaiB and their ornaments are better suited for wood or metal than for 
stone architecture ; and though the style of the Uognls, in the last days 
of their dynasty, was tending in that direction, it never threw off the 
solidity and constructive |«opriety to such an extent as is done in 
these modem palaces of the Hindus. It is. not at Beeg carried so far 
as to be offensive, but it is on the vei^ of good taste, and in some 
more modem bolldings assumes forms more suited for upholstery 
than for stone architecture. 

Since the time when Sliraj Mull completed this fairy creation, 
the tendency, not only with the Rajpnt princes, but the sovereigns of 
such states as Oude, and even as Delhi, has been to copy the bastard 
style of Italian architecture we have introduced into India. It was 
natural, perhaps, that they should admire the arts of a race who had 
shown themselves in war and policy superior to themselves ; but it 
was fatal to their arts, and whether a revival is now possible remains 
to be seen. It might be so, if their nileis showed the smallest possible 
appreciation of the works of their ancestors, but can hardly be hoped 
for while a department of the state is organised, as they must believe, 
for the express purpose of destroying and obliterating all traces of 
what was once noble and beaatifnl in the land. 



6h£tB OB lOKSIKG-PUOES. 

Another object of architectural magnificence peculiar to northern 
Hindustan, is the construction of the ffhdts that everywhere line the 
river-banks in most of the great cities, more especially those which 
are sitnated on the Ganges. Benans possesses perhaps the greatest 
number of edifices of this class ; but from Calcutta to Hurdwar no 
city is without some specimens of this spocies of architectural display. 
The Ghoosia Ghfit at Benares (Woodcut No. 273), though one of the 
most modem, may be taken as a fair specimen of the class, although 
many are richer and much more elaborately adorned. Their object 
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being to afford easy aoceae to iMtherB, the flight of steps in front it 
ID reality tbe ghaty and the main object of the erection. These are 
generally broken, as in this instance, by small projections, often 
crowned l^ kioeks, which take off the monotony inherent in long 
Un€8 of narrow steps. The flight of stairs is always backed by a 
building, which in most instances is merely an object of archit«ctnml 
display without any particular d<«tination, except to afford shelter 
from the rays of the snn to such of the idle as choose to avail them- 
selves of it. When the bank is high, the lower part of these buildings 
is solid, and when, as in this instance, it is nearly plain, it affords 
a noble basement to an ornamental upper storey, with which they 
are generally adorned, or to the temple which frequently crowns 
them. 

Though the Ganges is, par extelUnce, the river of gh&ts, one of 
the most beautiful in India is that erected by Ahalya Baiee (Holkar's 



3)3. ebaxli GUI', Bmim. (From Pi1iiHp>i Vlcwi.) 

widow) at Maheawar, on the Rerbudda ; and Ujjain and other ancient 
cities almost rival Benares in thia respect. Indeed, there is acarcelj 
a tank or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, and it 
is seldom indeed that these are left without some adornment or an 
attempt at architectural display, water being always grateful in 80 
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hot a olimate, and an eepeolally faTourite Tesort with a people bo fond 
of waBhing and bo cdeanl; in tbeii habil« as the HlndDB. 



RBssBToma 

Tbe same fondness for water has given rise to another species of 
architectnral di^ay peculiar to India, in the great reservoirs or 
bowhes, which are fonnd wherever the wells are deep and water far 
from the surface. In design the; are exactly the reverse of the gh&ts, 
since the steps are wholly below the ground, and descend to the 
water <rften at a depth of 80 ft. or 100 ft. Externally they make no 
display, the only objects osnally seen above ground being two pavilions 
to mark the entrance, between which a bold flight of steps, from 20 ft. 
to 40 ft. in width, leads down to the water. Facing the entrance is 
a great screen, rising perpendionlarly from the water to the surface of 
the ground, and dividing the stairs from a circular shaft or well, up 
which the water is drawn by pulleys by those who prefer that mode of 
obtaining it instead of descending the stepe. The walls between which 
the steps descend are ornamented by niches, or covered with galleries 
leading to the great screen. Where the depth is great, there is often 
a screen across the stairs about half-way down. 

To persons not familiar with the East such an architectural object 
as a howlee may seem a strange perversion of Ingenuity, but the 
grateful coolness of all subterranean apartments, especially when accom- 
panied by water, and the quiet gloom of these recesses, fully com- 
pensate, in the eyes of the Hindu, for the more attractive magniflcence 
of the ghiUe. Consequently, the descending flights of which we are 
now qieaking, have often been made more elaborate and expensive 
pieces of architecture than any of the buildinp above ground found 
ia their vkinity. 

Bamb. 

In the same manner the bonds or dams of the artiflcial lakes, or 
great tanks, which are so necessary for irrigation, are often made 
works of great aiohitectural magnificence, first by covering them 
with flights of steps, like those of the ghftts, and then erecting 
temples or pavilions, and kiosks, interspersed with fountains and 
statnee in breaks between these flights. Where all these are of marble, 
as is sometimes the case in Rajputana, the whole make up as perfect 
a pieoe of aiohitectural combination as any the Hindus can boast of. 

One of tbe most beautiful of these is that erected by Raj Sing, 
who ascended the throne of Ondeypore, in 1653, to form the lake of 
Bajsamnndra (Woodcut No. 274), which is one of the most extensive 
in his dominions. This bund is 376 paces in length, and wholly 
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cohered with white marble steps ; and with ite beantif ol tdaeks pro- 
jecting into the water, and the palaces which crown the bills at 
either end, it makes up a fairy scene of architectural beauty, with 
its waters and ite woods, which is hardly surpaased by any in 
the East. 

It would be tedious, however, to enumerate, without illustrating 
them, which the limits of this work will not permit, all the modes of 
arohitectnral magrnificence of the Hindus. Like all people untram- 
melled by rules derived from incongruous objects, and gifted with a 
feeling for the beautiful, they adorn whatever they require, and 
convert evei7 object, however utilitarian in ita purposes, into an 



IT4. BuihI of Uke Rajninundn. (Fi«n t Sketch b; the Anthor.) 

object of beauty. They long ago found out that it is not temples 
and palaces aloDu that are capable of such display, but that everything 
which man makes may become beautiful, provided the hand of taste 
be guided by sound judgment, and that the architect never forgets 
what the object is, atid ne\-er conceals the constmctive exigences 
of the building itself. It is simply this inherent taste and love of 
beauty, which the Indians seem always to have poBsessed, directed by 
unaffected honesty of pnrpose, which enables those who are destitute 
of political independence, or knowledge, or power, to erect, even at 
the present day, buildings that will bear comparison with the best of 
those erected in Europe durins the Middle Ages. It must be con- 
fessed that it would require far more comprehensive illustration than 
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the preceding slight sketch of so estensive a subject can pretend 
to be, to make this apparent to others. But no one who has peraonally 
visited the objects of interest with which India abounds can fail to 
be struck with the extraordinary el^ance of detail and propriety 
of design which pervades a)l the architectoral acbievementa of the 
Hindus ; and this not only in buildings erected in former days, but 
iu those now in conrse of construction in those parts of the conntry 
to which the bad taste of their European rulers has not yet penetrated. 
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BOOK VII. 

INDUN SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE. 

CHAPTER L 

INTBODUCTOET. 

Fbok a very earl; period in the world's history a great group of 
civilized nations existed in Central Asia between the Uediterranean 
and the Indns. They lived apart, having few relations with their 
neighbours, except of war and hatred, and served rather to separate 
than to bring together the Indian and European communities which 
flourished beyond them on either hand. 

Alexander's great raid was the first attempt to break through this 
barrier, and to join the East and West by commercial or social inter- 
changes. The steady ot^anisation of the Roman empire succeeded in 
consolidating what that brilliant conqueror had sketched out. During 
the permansnce of her supremacy the space intervening between India 
and Europe was bridged over by the order she maintained among the 
various communities established in Central Asia, and there seemed no 
reason why the intercourse so established sbonld be interrupted. Un- 
suspected, however, by the Roman world, two nomade nations, unin- 
fluenced by its civilization, hung on either flank of this great line of 
communication, ready to avail themselves of any moment of weakness 
that might occur. 

The Arabs, as the most impetuous, and nearest the centre, were the 
first to break their bounds ; and in the courae of the 7th century Syria, 
Pereia, Egypt, and the north of Africa became theirs. Spain was con- 
quered, and India nearly shared the same fate. Under Huawiah, the 
first Khalif of the Ommiahs, two attempts were made to croBB the 
Indus by the Boabhem route — that which the Scythians had success- 
fully followed a short time before. Both these attempts failed, but 
under Walid, Mahamed Kasim, A.n. 99, did effect a settlement in 
Scinde. It proved a barren conquest, however ; for though a Maho- 
medan dynasty was established there, it soon became independent of 
the Khalifat, and eventually died out. 
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The Baprema<7 of the Khalifat vae as brief as it was brilliant. Ita 
Qoor of greatest gloiy was about the year A.I>. 800, in the teign of 
Haroon al Sashid, From that time decay set in ; and after two 
oeatoriee more the effeminate and conuption inherent in Ea8t«rn 
dynaatiee bad so far progicaaed as to encourage the Nortbern bocdoi 
to move. 

During the course of the 11th centuiy the Tartar hordes, who were 
hitherto only known as Bhe^dierdB posturing their herds on the steppes 
of Northern Asia, first made their appearance south of the Paropamiaan 
range as conquerors ; and for six centuries their prog 'ess was steadily 
onwards, till, in the year a.d. 1688, we find the Turks encamped under 
the walls of Vienna, and the Mogul Aumngzebe lord paramonut of 
the whole of India Proper, while Egypt and all the intervening 
ccnntrits owned the rule of sovereigns of Turanian race. 

The architectore of the nations under the Arab Khalifat has aheady 
been described, and is of very minor importance.* The ruling people 
were of Semitic race, and had no great taste for architectural magni- 
ficence ; and anle» where they happened to govern a people of another 
stock, they have left few traces of their art. 

With the Northern hordes the case was widely different ; they 
were, without an exception, of Turanian blood, more or less pare, and 
wherever they went tbeir mosques, and especially their tombe, remain 
to mark their presence, and to convey an idea of their splendour. In 
order to understand what follows, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the Semitic oonqoest, from Ueoca as a centre, extended from the 
mouths c< the Guadakjuivir to those of the Indus, and left but little 
worthy of remark in architecture. The Turanian conquest, from 
Bokhara and Balkh as centres, extended from Constantinople to 
Cnttack, and covered the whole intervening space with monuments 
of every class. Those of the west and centre have already been 
described in speaking of Turkey and Persia ; the Eastern branch 
icmaiDS to be discussed, and ite monnments are those of which this 
division of the work parpcuits to be a description. 

The Saracenic architects showed in India the same pliancy in 
adopting the styles of the various people among whom they had settled 
which characterised their practice in the countries already described. 
It thus happens that in India we have at least twelve or fifteen dif- 
ferent styles of Mahomedan architecture : and if an attempt were 
made to exhaust all the examplee, it would be found neocesary to 
enomerate even a greater number. Meanwhile, however, the fol- 
lowing thirteen divisions will probably be found sufficient for present 
pnrpoees : — .^— 

' Egjpt ihowed little tMte tor arahi- 1 oenie srobltei turn in Persia pncticHll; 
teotoikl dlqilsf till ihe fell urHler the oommwoea with the Seljnkians. 
twKj oT the Hemlook BnltMu, uid Ban- 1 
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1. The first of these is that of Ohaeni, which, though not, strictlj 
Hpeaking, in India, had without doubt the most impoitaiit influence 
on the Indian stylee, and formed in fact the etepping-stone b; means 
of which the architecture of tbc West was introduced into India, and 
it long remained the connecting link between the styles of the Eastern 
and those of the Western world. It would conEcijnentl}- be of tbc 
great«Bt importance in enabling ns to understand the carlj examples 
of the Btyle in India Propjr, if we_ could describe this one with any- 
thing like precision, but for that we must wait till some qualified 
pereon visite the province. 

2. Next to this comes the Pafhan style of northern India (aJ). 
119S-I554), spreading over the whole of Upper India, and lasting for 
about three centuries and a half. After the death, however, of Ala 
ud-dln (A.D. 1316) the central power was at times so weak, that the 
recently conquered outlying provinces were frequently enabled to 
lender tbeuuelvea independent, and when this was the case, exhibited 
their individuality everywhere, by inventing a style of architecture 
expressive of their local peculiarities. 

S. One of the first to exhibit this tendency was the brilliant but 
short-lived Sharki dynasty of Jannpore (a.D. 1894-1476). Though 
existing for less than a century, they adorned their capital with a 
series of mosques and other buildings which are hardly surpassed by 
those of any city in India for magnificence, and by none for a well- 
marked individuality of treatment. 

4. The style adopted by the kings of Oujerat during their period 
of independence (a.d. 1396-1572) was richer and more varied than 
that of Jaunpore, though hardly so original or marked by snch indi- 
viduality. They borrowed too mu'jh, physically as well aa intel- 
lectually, from the architecture of the Jains, among whom they 
were located, to be entirely independent ; but the richness of their 
style is in proportion to the Hindu details they introduced. 

5. Malu-a became independent in A.D. 1401, and between that date 
and A.D. I6G8, when they were aljsorbed in the Mogul empue, her. 
kings adorned their capital at Mandn with palaces and mosques of 
great magnificence, but more similar to the parent style at Delhi 
than the two last-named styica, and wanting, consequently, in the 
local individuality. 

6. Bengal was early erected into a separate kingdom — in a.d. 1208 
— more or less independent of the central power ; and during its con- 
tinuance — till A.D. 1573— the capitals, Gaur and Maldah, were adorned 
with many splendid edifict-a. Generally these were in brick, and 
are now so overgrown by jungle aa to be cither mined or neariy 
invisible. They are singularly picturesque, however, and display all 

. the features of a strongly-marked individuality of style. 
.' ~; These six divisions are probably sufficient to chatsct«riBe Um 
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Mahomedan styles north of the Nerbndda. To the south of that river 
there are three well-marked styles. 

7. First that of the Bahmani dynasty. First at Kalhei^h, a.d. 
1S17, and afterwards at Bidar, a.d. 1486, they adorned tbeir capitals 
with edifices <rf gr'eat munificence and well-marked individaality, 
before they were ahsorhed, in a.d, 1525, in the great Mogal empire. 

8. Next to these was the still more celebrated Adil Sbahi dynasty 
of B^apier (a.d. 1489-1660). Their style difi'ered most essentially 
from all those above enomeratod, and waa marked by a grandeur of 
coDoepCion and boldness in constructuHi unequalled by any edifices 
erected in India. 

9. Tbe third southem style is that of the Eutub Shahi dynasty of 
QoUonda, AJ>. 1612-1672. Their tombe are splendid, and form one 
of tbe most striking groups in India, but show evident signs of a 
decadence that was too sorely invading art at the age when they 
were erected. 

10. One by one all these brilliant individualities were absorbed 
in the great Mogul em|Hre, founded by Baber, A.D. 1494, and which, 
though practic^ly perishing on the death of Anmngzcbe, a.d. 1706, 
may be considered as existing till the middle of tbe last centnry, 
A.D. 1750. It is to this dynasty that Agnt, Delhi, and most of the 
towns in northern India owe their most splendid edifices. 

11. Before leaving this branch of the sabject, it may be expedient 
to enumerate the style of Moslem art existing in Seinde. Practically, 
it is Persian both in it« form and the style of decoration, and must 
have existed in this province from a very ancient time. All the 
examples, however, now known of it are comparatively modern, and 
bring OS back, curionslj enough, to the neighbourhood of Gbazni, 
from which we started in our euumer^ion. 

12. Leaving these, which may be called the true styles of Mabo- 
medau architecture, we have two which may be designated as the 
bastard styles. The first of these is that of Oude (a.d. 1756-1847). 
Id its capital there are ranges of building equal in extent and rich- 
ness to those of any of the capitals above enumerated, hut degraded 
in taste to e/a extent it is hardly possible to credit in a people who 
so shortly before had shown themselves capable of such noble 
aspirations. 

IS. The style adopted by tbe short-lived dynasty of Mytore 
(a.d. 1760-1799), being further removed from tbe influences of Euro- 
pean vulgarity, is not so degraded as that of Lucknow, bat is poor 
and inartistic when compared with earlier styles. 

In an exhaustive treatise on the subject, the styles of Ahmed- 
nugger and Amngabad, a.d. 1490-1707, ought, perhaps, to be enu- 
merated, and some minor styles elsewhere. These have not, however, 
Boffioirat indiriduality to dwerve being erected into separate styles, 
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and the amount of illoBtratlon that can be introdaced into a work 
like the present is not sufficient to render the differences aenaible to 
thoee who are not peraonally acquainted with the examples. 

Even aa it is, it would requir-; a much more extensire series of 
illnstrationB than that here given to make even their most marked 
merits or peculiarities evident to those who have no other means than 
what such a work as this affords of forming an opinion regarding 
them. Each of these thirteen styles deserves a monc^fiaph ; bnt, 
except for Bijapur* and Abmedabad,* aothii^ of the sort has yet 
been attempted, and even the two works in which this has been 
attempted for these two capitals by no means exhanst the materials 
available fcrr the purpose. Let ns hope that these deficiencies will 
be snpidied, and the others undertaken before long and before 
it is too late, for the bnildings are fast perishing from the ravages 
of time and climate and the still more destroctive exigences of the 
present governing power in India. 



' ' ATululcctora of Beejapore. Phob>- 
graphed from Dmwingu b; Oapt. Hart 
HDd A. CnmiulDK, C.E.. and on tho spot 
hj Col. Biggi and Majoi Loch, with text 
bj OoL MeadovB Tayloi and J. Fergui- 



MU.' Folio, Homy, 1866. 

* ' Aicbitecture of Ahmcdabad. 120 
Photogiapha bj Col. Biggs, with Text 
bj T. C. Hope, B.C.S. and Jas. Fergns- 
■oo.' Buudl fidio, Hoiraf, 1686. 
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CHAPTER IL 
GHAZNL 



Tomb of Mabmtld— Gktee of Sotnnath— Uinan on the Plain. 



OBBOROLooy. 



Towards tbe latter part of the 9tfa centniy the power of the Khalifs 
of Bagdad was Bloking into that state of rapid decline which is 
the fate of all Eaet«ni djnastiea. During the reign of Al Moteraed, 
i.D. 870-691, Egypt became independent, and the northern province 
of Bokhara threw off the joke under the governor appointed hj the 
Ehallf, Kasr ben Ahmed, a descendant of Saman, a robber chief, who 
declared and maintained his independence, and bo fonned the Samanian 
djTtaetj. After the dynasty had existed aboat a century, Sahnktagin, 
a TOrkisb slave belonging to a general of one of the laBt of the 
Samaoian kingB, rendered himself also independent of his maater, and 
established himself in Qhozni, of which he was governor, founding 
the well-known dynasty of Ghaimavides. His snccessor, Mahmiid, 
Aj). 977—1030, is one of the best-known kings in Indian hiBtory 
owing to his brilliant campaigns in India, and more especially that in 
which be destroyed tbe celebrated temple of Somoath. 

On his retnm from an earlier campaign, in which he had Backed 
the town of Mnttra, wo learn from FerishtA that the king ordered a 
magnificent moeqne to be bailt of marble and granite, afterwardn 
known by the name of the Celestial Bride. Near it he founded a 
university. When the nohility of Ghazni perceived the taste of their 
king in architecture, they also endeavoured to vie with one another 
in the magnificence of their palaces, as well as in the public huildinfrs 
which were raised for tbe embellishment of the city. "Thns," con- 
tinnes the historian, " the capital was in a short time ornamented 
with mosques, porches, foantains, aqueducts, reservoirs, and cisterns, 
beyond any city in tbe Bast." ' 



' fiiigg'B tnnilation, toL L p> 6t. 
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The plain of Ghami still ehows the TemBinH of this Bplendoot; 
and, in the dearth of infonnation regarding Penian art of that age, 
an aooonnt of it would be one of the moet interesting and valnable 



Itt. Uliur (t Obind. (FnanDnwIngbra.T. TIgu, Baq.) 

pieces of infonnation we conid receive. These ruins, however, have 
not been as yet cither examined or described ; > and even the tomb of 



' It ta very much to bo r»gret(a<1 thnt U to be hoped, if on oppsrtnnitj should 
not a Binglo nfficrr accompanied our : again occur, that their importance to the 
armies, vhen they passud aud rrpasacd history of art in the Kut will not be 
through Ghozni, able or willing to appre- oTerlooked. 
oial« the iat«iest of these rnins; tod it [ 
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the Great Mahmiid ia unknown to na except by name,' notwith- 
standing the celehrity it acquired from the removal of ite pates to 
India at the tenninatioQ of our disostrons campaigns in that country. 

The gates are of Deodar pine,' and the carved ornaments on them 
are bo similar to those found at Cairo, on the mosque of Ebn Touloun 
and other buildings of that ^e, as not only to prove that they are 
of the Bume date, bat also to show bow similar were the modes of 
decoration at these two extremities of the Moslem empire at the time 
of their execution. 

At the same time there is nothing in their style of ornamentation 
that at all resembles anything found in any Hindu temple, either of 
their age or at any other time. There is, in fact, no reason for doubt- 
ing . that these gates were made for the place where tfaey were found.' 
If any other ports of the tomb are ornamented in the same style, it 



tn. OrumentBnvmUiaTinibolIfihmliduaiiuiil. 

wonld be of great interest to have them diiiHn. It probably is, how- 
ever, from the Jumma Musjid that wc shall obtain the best picture 
of the arts of that day, when any one will take the trouble of 
examining it. 

Two minaiB still adorn the plain outside the city, and form, if not 
the most striking, at least the most prominent of the ruins of that 

' The iketch of tlie tomb puhl'ahpiJ ; of Bandftl-wooH, and brought from Som- 

b; Ht. Vigne Id his "TnTels in ATgliaii. iiath, is entirply riiBprovpd by t lie fact of 

litui, ^TM too eonflned ct portion of it their haiog of t)i(i local pluo-wood, la 

to enmble lu to jnd|tB eithpi of its form well as by tlin atylo of dpcoralion, vliich 

ordetMl. The gate In fiopt is probably has DorGBcmblance to Hindu wnrh. 
tnodeni, and the foiled arcileE in the * An excellRnt rcproKntation of the 

bHckgronnd appear (o be the only parts gnUn w'11 be found In the lecond odition 

thitbeloai; to the 11th century of ' Man'o Polo'a Travels,' by Col. Yule, 

* The tradition that those gatoa were i vol. ii. p. 390. 
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oiij. Neither of them was ever attached to a moeqne ; tb^ are, 
iodeed, pillan of victory, or Jaffa Stamhhtu, like those at Chittore and 
elsewhere in India, and are snch as we might expect to find in a 
conntiy so l<Hig Baddhist. One of tbem was erected b; Mafamdd 
himself ; the other was built, or at least finished, by Maeiid, one of his 
immediate SDCcessors.' 

The lower part of these towers is of a stor-Uke form — the plan being 
apparently formed by placing two squares diagonally the one over the 
other. The upper part, rising to the height of about 140 ft. from the 
ground, is circular ; both are of brickwork, covered with ornaments 
of terra-Gotta of extreme elaboration and beauty, and retaining their 
sharpness to the present day. 

Several other minais of the same class are found further west, 
even as far ns the rcNits of the Caucasus,' which, like these, were 
pillars of victory, erect'd by the conquerors on their battle-fields. 
None of them have the same architectural merit as those of Ghazni, 
at least in their present state, though it may he that their oma* 
ments, having been in stucco or some perishable material, have dis- 
appeared, leaving ua now only the skeleton of what they were. 

The weakness of UahmM's successors left the Indians in repose 
for more than a century and a half ; and, like all Eastern dynasties, 
the Ghoznavides were gradnally sinking to inevitable decay, when 
their fall was pi-ecipitated by the crimes of one of them, which were 
fearfully avenged by the destruction of their empire and capital by 
Ala ud-dtn, and their race was at length superseded by that of tbe 
Qhori, in the person of Shahab ud-din, in the year 1183. 

Though ccntnriea of misrule have weighed on this country since 
the time of the Ohaznavidea, it is scarcely probable that tdl traces 
of their magnificence have passed away ; but till their cities are 
examined by some one com()etent to discriminate between whrt is 
good or bad, or old or new, we must be content merely to indicate tbe 
position of the style, leaving thia chapter to be written hereafter 
when the requisite information shall have been obtained. In the 
meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that between Herat and the 
Indus there do ■:x\&t a sufficient number of mooumente to enable us to 
connect tbe Btyles of the West with those in the East. They have 
bjen casually described by travellers, but not in snch a manner as te 
render them available for our purposes ; and in the present unsettled 
state of the country it may be some time yet before their elucidation 
can be accomplished. 



' Bee traiialftlioD of the iuBcriptioii on I ' Two are repreBenled by Duboii do 
theee minnre, ' Journal of tho Asiatic Montp^reui, 'Vojage antonr dn CauoaM." 
Booitty of Bengal/ No. JM, for 1843. | 
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CHAPTER III. 
PATHAN 8TTLE. 



Shih^ od^n Oborf A.D. lin , Nuu-ndnlb UMrftlM Khl)]l> 

Kntnbiid-dla Ib«k. .... . . lOlM i KhTV Kbin amte TuhtIuh , , 



All nl-dtn Kfaltp IMS Bbna Slub 

Ti^lDck SUb 1331 I fickiiiiil«rd«failedtir AkUr. 



With all the vigour of a new race, the Ohorians set ahout the con- 
quest of ladia. After BOBtaiuing a defeat in the year 1191, Shahab 
nd-din again entered India in a.d. II93, when he attacked and 
defeated Prithiraj of Delhi. This sncceas was followed by the con- 
qnest of Ganottge in A.D. 1194 ; and after the fall of these two, the 
c&pitalB of the greatest empires in the peninsula, India may be 
said to have been conqacred before his death, which happen«i in 
A-D. 1206. 

At his death his great empire fell to pieces, and India fell to the 
share of Entnb nd-din Ibek. This prince was originallj a Tfirkish 
slave, who afterwards became one of Shahab ud-din's generals and 
contributed greatly by hig talente and military skill to tbe success of 
his master. He and bis successor, Altnmsh, continued nobly tbe work 
so Bucoeesfnlly b^nn, and before the death of the latter, in a.d. 1285, 
the empire of northern India had permanently passed from the hands 
of the Hindns to those of their Mahomedan conquerors. 

For a centnry and a half after the conquest the empire continued 
a united whole, under TQrkish, or, as they are usually called, Pathan 
dynasties. These monarcbs exhibited a continned vigour and enei^ 
vnTj nnuBoal in the East, and not only sustained and consolidated, 
but increased by successive conquests from the infidels, that newly- 
acquired acceeaion to the dominions of the faithful, and during that 
time Delhi continned practically the capital of this great empire. In 
tbe latter half, however, of the 14th century, symptoms of disintegi'a- 
tion manifested themselves. One after another the governors of distant 
proviooes reared the standard of revolt, and snccesBfully establish^ 
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independent kingdotoB, rivalling tbe parent itate in power and in the 
splendour of their capitals. Still Delhi remained the nominal head at 
least of this confederation of states — if it may be bo called — till the 
time when Baber (iuD. 1194), tbe fourth in descent from Tamerlane, 
invaded Hindustan, He put an end to the Pathan sway, after it had 
lasted for three centuries and a half, and finally succeeded in esta- 
blishing the celebrated dynasty of the Moguls, which during sii buc- 
(xasive reigiiB, extending over the extraordinary period of more than 
two centuries (a.d. 1494-1707), reconsolidated the Uoelera empire 
into one great whole, which reached a df^ree of splendour and of 
power almost nnknown in tlto East. 

Nothing could be more brilliant, and at the same time more 
char.ict4.'riHtic, than the commenoemctit of tbe architectnral career of 
the&c Patlians in India. So soon as they felt tbcniEelves at all sure of 
bOeir contjneHt, they set to work to erect two great mosques in their 
two principal capitals of Ajmir and Delhi, of such magnificence as 
should redouTid to the glory of their religion and mark their triumph 
over the idolatore. A nation of eoldieis ecjuipped for conquest, and 
tliat only, they had of coui% brought with them neither artists nor 
arehitevts, but, like all nations of Tnranian origin, they had strong 
urehiteetuDil instincts, and havitig a style of their own, they could 
hardly go wrong in any architectural project they might attt'n.pt. 
At the B:ime time, they found among their new suhjects an infinite 
nimil>cr of artists qnite capable of cnrryiiig out any design that might 
bj propounded to them. 

In the first place, they found in the colounaded court« of the 
•l.iiiia t^^mjiles nearly all that was wanted for a ready-made mowpie. 
All that was i'ei|uired was the removal of the temple in its centre, and 
l'.u trct^tiou of a new wall on the west aide, adorned with niches — 
niihi'.ibs — to point out to the fuitliful the direction in which Mecca lay, 
towurda wliich, as is well known, tliey were commanded in the Koran 
to turn when they prayed. It is not ct^rtain, however, that they were 
evc-r in Indin content with tliia only. In the two inatanccB at least to 
which we aru now referring, they determined in addition to erect a 
Hi.'rejn of »rchi« in front of the Jaina pillars, and to adorn it with all 
the richin-sa and eliihonttion of curving which their Indian subjects 
were captble of executing. Nothing could be more snccessfnl than 
the resultB, There is a lai^'eiicBs and grandeur about the plain simple 
outline of tlic Mahomedan arches which quite overahadowB the smaller 
(iiirtii of the Hindu fanes, and at the same time the ornamentation, 
though applied to a greater extent than in any other known examples, 
is ke])t so flat as never to interfere with or break the aimple outlines 
of the architectural construction. There may be other examples of 
surface-decoration as elaborate as this, but hardly anywhere on such 
a scile. Some parts of the interior of Scu. Sophia at Constantinople 



ue as beantifnl,* bnt they are only a few Booare pnlit. The palace 
at Ueshila, if completed, might hare rivalled it, but it is a fragmont ; ' 
and there may be — certainly were — examples in Persia between the 
times of Choeroes and Hamn al-Rashid, which maj have equalled 
these, bat they have perished, or at least are not known to na now ; 
and even if they ever existod, must have been unlike these mosques. 
In them we find a cnrioua exemplification of some of the best qualities 
of the art, as exhibited previon^y by the Hindus, and joactised after- 
waids by their conquerors. 

Of the two mosques at Delhi and at Ajmir, the fitst named is the- 
eariier, having been begun some seven or eight years before the other, 
and is also very much the larger.^ It is, besides, associated with the 
Kntnb Minar, and some of the most beautiful tombs of the age, which 
alt<^tber make up a group with which nothing at Ajmir can compare. 
The situation, too, of the Delhi mina is singularly beautiful, for they 
stand on the gentle slope of a hill, overlooking a plain that had once 
apparently been a lake, bnt which afterwards became the site of three 
successive capitals of the East. In front are the ruins of Ti^luck- 
abad, the gigantic fort of an old Pathan chief ; and further north the 
plain is still covered with the ruins of Old Delhi, the capital of the 
later Pathans and earlier Moguls. B«yond that, at the distance of 
nine or ten miles, are seen the towers of Shahjehanabad, the modeiTi 
capital, and till recently the seat of the nominal monarchy of the 
Great Mogul. Still further north are situated the civil stations and 
cantonments of the British rulers of the country. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the British station was not, as at Agra, placed in 
the midst of the ruins, since it is to this that we owe their presei'va- 
tiou. But for the distance, marble columns would doubtless have 
been taken for all purpoeta for which they might have been available, 
with a total disrc^ird to their beauty, and the interest of tlte ruins 
thereby annihilated. Even as it is, the builditigs belonging to the 
celebrated Shahlimar gardens, which were the only buildings of 
importance in the neighbourhood of the English station, huie 

' Vide aala, v6[. iL p. m, et Meqq. BigDed; bnt before the d^hoCAltumBb, 

• Vide atiU, vol. L p. 387, ef tegq. who was the real builder of both, the 

■ I do Dot kuow vh; Gen. Cntmiag- Bcrcrn of archcB at Delhi bad been cs- 
ham *boQld go onl of his way to prove tended lo 380 ft. as oomparcd irith the 
that theAjmiruoBqiio iilu^cTlbanthat 20U ft. at Ajmir, and the oourtjaHs 
at DelliiC Aiehmlofpi^alBepnrtB.'Tol ii. ' of the two mosques are noiirly in the 
p. 260). Hia remarka apply oulytti the game proporlion. tln-ir whnle superflnal 
inivi oourt at D.lhi, which may have nrca being 72.000 ft, at Ajmir, as cqdi- 
beeo Iho whole nuMque aa originally de- ' pansl with l.'i2,000 ft. at Delhi. 
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disappeared ; bnt tbete ate of slight importanoe as compared with 
the rnina farther Bontb. 

The funeral arrangement of the principal minB will be onderBtood 
from tbe plan (Woodcut No. 277), which was taken with great care, 
thoagb tbe scale to which it hat been neoesBBr; to redooe it prevent* 
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all itfl peculiarititB from being seen. To understand it, it ia noceeaaiy 
to bear in mind that all the pillars are of Hindn, and all the walls of 
Mahomedan, wrjhitecture. 

It ia a little difficult to determine to what extent the pillars now 
stand as originally arranged by the Hindus, or bow far they bave 
been taken down and re-anunged by the conqnerora, Eyen supposing 
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tbem to be DndistDibed, it is quite evident that the enclosmg walls 
were erected by the Hoelems, eiace all the striDgcourBes are coTered 
with ornamento in their style, and all the openinp poasesB pointed 
arches, which the Hindus never need. On the whole the probability 
Beems to be that the entire structnie was re-arranged in the fonn we 
now see it by the Uahomedans. The celebrated moeqne at Canonge is 
undoubtedly a Jaina temple, re-arranged on a plan precisely similar to 
that of the mosque of Amron at Old Cairo (Woodcut Ko. 921, vol. ii.). 
The roof and domes are all of Jaina architecture, so that no trace of the 
Moorish style is to be seen internally ; but the exterior is aa purely 
of Mahomedan architecture. There is another mosque at Dhar, near 
Manda, of more modem date, and, without doubt, a re-orrangemeut 
ot a Jaina temple. Another, in the fort at Jannpore, as well as many 
other mosques at Ahmedabad and elsewhere, all show the same system 
of taking down and re-arranging the materials on a different plan. 
if, therefore, the pillars at the Entuh were in situ, the case would be 
exaefftiaiial j' but I cannot, nevertheless, help suspecting that the two- 
storeyed pavilions in the angles, and those behind the screen may be 
as originally erected, and some of the others may be so also ; but to 
this we will Hitnm when speaking of the Ajmir mosque, where the 
J^ina pillard are almost certainly as first arranged. It is quite 
certain, however, that some of the pillars at tbe Kutub are made up 
of dissimilar fn^ments, and were placed where they now stand by 
tiie builders of the mosqne. The only question — and it is not a very 
important one — a, how many were bo treated ? It may, however, be 
necessary to explain that there could be no difficulty in taking down 
and rebuilding these erections, because the joints of the pillars are all 
fitted with the precision that Hindu patience alone could give. Each 
compartment of the roof is composed of nine stones — four architraves, 
four angnlar and one central slab (as explained in diagram No. 114, 
p. 21t), all HO exactly fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily 
to be taken down and put up again. The same is true of the domes, 
all which being honestly and fairly fitted, would snffer no damage 
from the process of removal and re-erection. 

The section (Woodcut No. 278), of one half of the principal 
colonnade (the one facit^ the great series of arches) will explain its 



' Qen. OaDniugbam fnoDd va inacrip- 
UoD OD the wall recording tbat tweotj- 
■evev t.mple* of the Hiuduc h»d beta 
pulled down to pioride HAteriola for thU 
iBoique (' Archnological Beports,' toI. i. 
p. 176). Thii, howerer, proves little, 
vnteM we know what the templca were 
like wbioh were deitroyed for this pur- 
pow. Twratj-wiea tmnples like thoee 



at EhojarUio, excepting the Oonthai, 
wonld not provide pillan for one hmlf 
the inner rourt. One temple like thatat 
Sadii would snppi; a guffloieno; for the 
whole mosque, and though the Utter is 
more modern, we have no reason Tor mp- 
poeinK tliat mmllu temples ma; not hara 
existed before Habomedon timei. 
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form b^ter than worda can do. It is so pnrely Jaina, that it should, 
perhaps, have been mentioned in Bpeakb^ of that style ; bat as 
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forming a part of the earliest mosque in India, it is more appropri-- 
ately introduced in this place. The pillars are of the same order as 
those used on Mount Abu (Woodcut No. 130), except that those at 
Delhi are mnch richer and more elaborate. Host of them probably 
belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are among the few specimens 
to be found in India that seem to be overloaded with ornament. 
There is not one inch of plain surface from the capital to the base, 
except the pillars behind the screen and some others which may 
belong to older buildings. Still the ornament is so sharp and so 
cleverly executed, and the effect, in their present state of decay and 
ruin so picturesque, that it is very difficult to find fault with what 
is so beautiful. In some instances the figures that were on the shafto 
of the pillars have been cut off, as offensive to Mahomedan strictness 
with regard to idolatrous im^es ; but on the roof and less seen parts, 
the cross-legged figures of the Jaina saints, and other emblems of tliat 
religion, may still be detected. 

The glory of the moaque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, 
bat in the great range of arches on the western side, extending north 
and south for about 385 ft., and consisting of three greater and eight 
smaller arches ; the central one 22 ft. wide and 63 ft. high ; the larger 
side-archea 24 ft, i in., and about the same height as the central 
arch ; the smaller ait^hes, which are unfortunately much ruined, are 
about half these dimensions (Woodcut No. 279). Behind this, at the 
distance of 32 ft., are the foundations of anotbei- wall ; but only in- 
tended, apparently, to be carried as liigh as tlie roof of the Hindu 
pillars it encloses. It seems probable that the Hindu pillars between 
the two screens were the only part proposed to be roofed, since some 
of them are built into the back part of the great arches, and all above 
them is quite plain and smooth, without the least traoe of any inten- 
tion to construct a vault or roof of any sort. Indeed, a roof is by no 
means an essential part of a mosque ; a wall facing Mecca is all that 
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JB n:<|uired, and in India is frequentlj all that is built, thongb an 
eiicltHure ia often added in front to protect the worehippere from in- 
tvmiption. Roofed colonnades are, of course, convenient and oma- 
injutal accompaniments, jet far from being indispenBable. 

The history of this moeqne, as told in ite construction, is as 
curians as anything about it. It seems that the Afghan conquerors 
h.ul a tolerably distinct idea that pointed arches were the tine form 
for architectural openings ; but, being without Bcieucc sufficient to 



"• tentmBniigBof ArtbM.uhaKulpb. (Fnm i Sltitcli hj Ihc Author.) 

construct them, they left the Hindu arebitects and builders whom 
tl»ey employed to follow their own devices as to the mode of carrying 
out the form. The Hindus up to this time had never bnilt arches— 
nor, indeed, did they for centuries afterwards. Accordingly, they 
proceeded to make the pointed openings on the same principle upon 
which they bnOt their domes. They carried them op in horizontal 
conraes as far as they could, and thou closed them by long slabs 
meeting at the top, the construction being, in fact, that of the areh of 
U» aqueduct at Tusculnm, shown in Woodcut No. 178, vol. i.' The 



' Thb Dtodo of oonttrDotioD U only foMiblc when much larger itono* we uaed 
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same architect were employed b; their masten to ornament the faces 
of these arches ; and this thej did bj copTing and repeating the oma- 
mente on the pillaiB and friezes on the opposite sides of the cotut, 
covering the whole with a lace-work of intricate and delicate carving, 
each as no other mueque except that 
at Ajmir ever received before or 
since ; and which — though perhaps 
ill a great measnre thrown away 
when used on snch a scale — is, with- 
out exception, the most exquisite spe- 
<men of it« class known to exist any- 
where. The stone being particularly 
hard and good, the caiTing retains 
its freshness to the present day, and 
is only destroyed above the arches, 
where tlie faulty Hindu construction 
has superinduced premature decay. 

The Kutub Minar, or great mina- 
ret, is 48 ft. i in. in diameter at the 
base, and, when measured in 1794, 
K'as 342 ft. in height.' Even then, 
however, its capital was ruined, so 
that some 1(1 ft., or perhaps 20 ft., 
must be added to this to complete its 
original elevation. It in oniamented 
by four boldly-projecting balconies ; 
one at 07 ft., the second at 148 ft., 
the third at 188 ft., and the fourth at 
214 ft. from the ground; between 
which are richly-sculptured raised 
belts containing inscriptions. In the 
lower storey the projecting ribs which 
form the flutes are alternately angular *""■ Minmr.fKoiob. 
and circular ; in the second circular 

and in the third an^ar only. Above this the minar is plain, and 
principally of white marble, with belts of the same red sandstone of 
which the three lower storeys are composed (Woodcut No. 280). 



lli&n wire here craplojed. The oonge- j or have tsMea down in o 
quennc was that the arch had become acri- i tho TrIm mods of ooDstriiotion. 
ouely crippled when I aaw and Bfcc(ch«l | ' 'Asintic Rfvearohea,' toI. It. p. 313. 
it It hae since been earcfullf restored by i lU present height, aocording tn Gen. 
Gnvcmment under elTloicllt superintend- ! Canningham, is (after the remoTal of the 
i-nce, and ia now as sound and complete | modem pavilion) 288 ft. 1 in. (' A^■h»■ 
OS when first erected. The two great ; ologica] Boporla,' vol f. p. 196). 
side arches either were never completed, I ^ 
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It LB not clear whrther the angular flntings are copied from some 
pecnliaritj fonnd in the minarets at Ehoraaan and further westward, 
or whether they are derived from the fonoB of the temples of the 
Jains. The forms of the hasee of the miuarete at Ghazni appear 
to lend probability to the first bTpothesie ; bnt the star-like form of 
manj tem]dee — piincipallj Jaina — in Mjaore and elsewhere {anff, 
p. 394, et segq.) wonld Boem to coantenance the idea of their heii^ of 
Hinda origin. Ko star-like forms have yet, however, been fotmd bo 
far north, and their deetniotion has been too complete for ns to hope 
that they ma; he fonnd now. Be this as it may, it is probably not 
too much to aBsert that the Kntnb Uinar is the most beaatiful example 
of its class known to exist anywhere. The rival that will occur at 
once to most people is the campanile at Florence, built by Giotto. 
That ifl, it is tme, 30 ft. taller, bnt it is cmahed by the mass 
of the cathedral alongside ; and, beautiful thongb it is, it wants 
that poetiy of design and exquisite finish of detail which marks 
every moulding of the minar. It might have been better if the slope 
of the sides had been at a higber angle, bnt that is only apparent 
when seen at a distanoe ; when viewed from the court of the mosque 
its form is perfect, and, under any aspect, is preferable to the prosaic 
squareness of the outliue of the Italian example. 

The only Mahomedan boildiug known to be taller than this is 
the minaret of the mosque of Hassan, at Cairo (p. 889 and Woodcut 
No. 928, vol. ii.) ; but as the pillar at Old Delhi is a wholly iudependent 
building, it has a far nobler appearance, and both in design and finish 
far BorpasBis not only ite Egyptian rival, bnt any building of its 
vluBS known to me in the whde world. This, however, must not be 
lookt^ at as if erected for the same purposes as those usually attached 
to rooeques elsewhere. It was not designed as a place from which the 
miieddin should call the prayers, though its lower gallery may have 
been used for that purpose also, but as a Tower of Victory— a Jaya 
Stambba, in fact — an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus coidd 
only too easily nudetstand and ap[aeci^e. 

At the distance of 470 ft. north of this one a second mmar was 
commenced, by Ala ud-dln, of twice its dimensions, or 297 ft. in 
circumference. It was only carried up to the height of 40 ft,, and 
abandoned probably in consequence of the removal of the seat of 
government to the new capital of Tngluckabad. 

The date of all these buildings is known with sufRcient exactness 
from the inscriptions which they bear,> from which it appears that 
the inner court was enclosed by Shabab ud-dln. The central range 
of arches (Woodcut No. 279) was built by Kutub ud-din ; the wings 



Tnnslaled b; Walter Ewer, ' Asktlc I CnnninghMii, ' Anihsologlml Bepoita,' 
' vol. xiT. p. MA. See aUo | voL L p. 132. H leqq. 
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by Altumsb, whoae tomb is behind the northern range, and the Kntuh 
Minar was either built or finiebed hj the same monarch ; they extend, 
therefore, from a.d, 119C-1235, at which date they were kft incom* 
plete in couseciuence of the death of the last-named king. 



One of the most intereeting objects connected with this moeqne is 
the iron pillar which stands — and apparently always has stood — in 
the centre of its courtyard OV'oodcut No, 281). It now stands 22 ft- 
above the ground, and as the depth under the pavement is now asccr- 
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tained U> be only SO in., the total iaaghl is 2S ft. 8 in.^ Itsdiam^erat 
the base is 16-4 in., at the capital 12-05 in. The capital is 8^ ft. high, 
and is sharply and clearly wrought into the Persian form that 
makes it look as if it belonged to an earlier period than it does ; 
and it has the amalaka moulding, which is indicatire of coiiBider- 
able antiquity. It baa not, however, been yet correctly asoertaiaed 
what its ^B really is. There is an ioBcrii^ion upon it, but without 
a date. From the form of its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed ib bo the 
3rd or 4th century ; * Bhan Daji, on the same evidence, to the end of 
the 5th or beginning of the 6th centmy.' The troth probably lies 
between the two. My own 'conviction is that it belongs to one of the 
Chandra Rajas of the Qnpta dynasty, either consequently to a.d. 863 
or A.D, 400. 

Taking A.D 400 as a mean date — and it certainly is not far from 
the truth — it opens onr eyes to an unsttspected state of affairs to find 
the Hindus at that age capable of forging a bar of iron larger than 
any that have been forged even in Europe np to a very late date, and 
not frequently even now. As we find them, however, a few centuries 
aftervards using bare as long as this ]M, in roofii^ the porch of the 
temple at Eanaruc {atUe, p. 222), we must now believe that they were 
much more familiar with the use of this metal than they afterwards 
bucame. It ia almost equally startling to find that, after an exposure 
to wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unmsted, and the capital 
and inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when pnt up fourteen 
centoriee ago.* 

As the inscription informs us tbe pillar was dedicated to Vishna, 



' It it a cnriom illmtmUon how iiKt- 
cnlt it aomoUmM ia to obtain ooireot 
inlbnmatioii in India, tliat wLeo Geu. 
CmuiinghuD pnblitbed hij ' Bepurtg ' in 
1S7I, he tUtcd, appateutlj on ths 
Mlthwitf or Hi. Cooper, Depntj Com- 
miKioner, that an i-XMtation had been 
caTrifd down Id a depth oT 26 fL. but 
withont reaching the bottom. " Tho man 
in charge, howover'' — tfi/toin ociUalre 
— "BBanied i im that tho aoinal depth 
roaohed was 33 a"— ToL i. p. 169. He 
oonaeqaeutlj eBtimaf«d the whole length 
at 60 R., bat furtiinately ordered a new 
eieanitinn, detenninod to reach the 
bottom — eoUe qui eoiit — and found it at 
20 iticliea below the nu.aoe. — ^ ol. iv. 
p. 28, pi. 5. At a dislanoe of a few 
iucbee below Ihe tarface it oxinnda in 
a bnlboDi form to « diamelei of 2 It. 
4in.,and reati <xi a gridiron of iron bars, 
wbieh an bwtsBed with tend into tbe 



atone pavement. 

* ' Journal of the Anatio Bocietj of 
Bengal,' voL vii. p. 629. 

* * Joamal Bomhaj' Branch of tbo Bo;al 
Asiatio Suoietj,' vol. z. p. 64. Theie 
twotnuelatione are poio full j diaorepant 
in tietsil, though agreeing snlDcietitly as 
to the main laeta. On the vhole, I am 
inolined to think Bhaa Daji's the meet 
ooRect, though I agree with Frinaep 
in believing that the more aiohaio form 
of the letters is owing to their Ixiing 
punched with a «old ahisel on the iri.n, 
instead of being engrdred as those on 

* There is no mistake about tbo pillar 
being of pnre iron. Gen. Cunningham 
bad a bit of It analysed jn Ia<\a by Dr. 
Hanay, and another portion was aua- 
lysed in the School of Mines here by 
Dr. Fere;. Both found it pore mtUeabla 
iron without any alloj. 
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there is liUle donU that it originall; supported a figure of Garoda on 
the summit which the Hahomedana of coune removed ; but the real 
object of ito erection was as a pillar of victorj to record the " defeat of 
the Balhikas/ near the seven months of the Sindhn," or Indns. It is, 
to saj the least of it, a cnrious coincidence, that eight centuries affcer- 
wurds men from that same Bactrian country should have erected a 
Jaya Stambha t«n times as tall as this one, in the same courtyard, to 
celebrate their victory over the descendanta of those Hindus who bo 
long before had expelled their ancestors from the country. 

Immediately behind the north-west comer of the moeqae stands the 
tomb of Altumah, the founder. Though small, it is one of the richesfc 
examples of Hindu 
art applied to Maho- 
medan purposes that 
Old Delhi aifords, and 
is extremely beautiful, 
though the buildere 
still display a certain 
d(^;ree of in aptness in 
fitting the details to 
their new purpoees. 
The effect at present 
is injured by the want 
of a roof, which, judg- 
ing from appearance, 
was never completed, 
if ever commenced. In 
addition to the beauty 
of its details it ia in- 
tei-esting aa being the 
oldest tomb known to 
exist in India. He 
died A.D. 1236. 

A more beautiful 
example than even this _ ' ~ _ 

is the other, shown on * 
the left hand of the 
plan (Woodcut No. 277). It was erected by Ala ud-dhi Khiiji, and 
the date 1310 is found among its inscriptions. It is therefore about 

' Oin iheee Balbikus be the dfoiut; 1 'Journal Bombay Branch of the BojU 
we bare hitbeHo known aa tho Snh kiiigB ! AainUo 8i>cipty,' toI. »iii. p. 28.) My 
ofSfturastra? Thej certainly iteroseltW , impveaainn ia, tbat thia may altimtely 
oti the lower Indus TroDi aboat the year i prove to bo the true aolotion of the 
4.D. 79, and were expelled, aceordiag to riddle, 
their own dates, a.d. 261 or 371. (See 
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a oentmy more modern than the other bnildinga of the place, and 
diaplajB the Patiian stj]e at its period of greatest perfection, when 
the Hmda masons had learned to fit their exquisite style of decora- 
tion to the forms of their foreign masters. Its walls are decorated 
internally with a diaper pattern of nnrivalled exccllenoe, and the 
mode in which the square is changed into an octagon is more simply 
elegant and appropriate than any other example I am acquainted 
with in India. The pendentives accord perfectly with the pointed 
openings in the foar other faces, and are in eveiy respect appropriately 
constructive.^ True, there are defects. For instance, they are rather 
too plain for bhe elahorate diapering which covets the whole of the 
lower part of the building both internally and estemally ; bnt orna- 
ment might easily have been added ; and their plainness accords with 
the simplicity of the dome, which is indeed by no means worthy of 
the flubstmotnre. Not being pierced with windows, it seems as if 
the architect aasnmed Uiat its plainness wonld not be detected in the 
gloom that in consequence prevails. 

This building, though small — it is only S3 ft. square extemaUy, 
and with an internal apartment only 34 ft. 6 in. in plan — marks the 
culminating point of the Fathan style in Delhi. Nothing so complete 
had been done before, nothing so ornate was attempted by them after- 
wards. In the provinces wonderful bnildinp were erected between this 
period and the Mogul conquest, bnt in the capital their edifices were 
more marked by solemn gloom and nakedness than by ornamentation 
or any of tho higher graces of archilectural art. Externally it is a 
good deal damaged, but its effect is still eqnal to that of any building 
of its class in India. 

Ajuib. 

The mosqne at Ajmir (Woodcnt No. 283) was commenced appa- 
rently in the year 1200 and was certainly completed during the reign 
of Altnmsh, a.d. 1211-1236.* According to tradition, it was finished in 
two days and a half ; hence the only name by which it ia now known 
— the " Arhai din ka Jhompra," which, if it means anything, can only 
apply to the clearing away of the Pagan temples and aymbola, and 
the dedication of a heathen shrine to purposes of the Faithful. In 
this instance it seems almost certain, whatever may be the case at 
Ifelhi, that the pilkirs are in situ. At all events, if they were taken 
down by the Uahomedana, they certainly have been re-erected exactly 
u they were originally designed to stand.' The pillars, their arehi- 



' Thenibefonnof peDdeDtiTeUfoniiil ) porta,' vol. jL p. 261. 
•t Horbittan (Wtodcnt No. 946, vol. L). ' 1 lun Borrj' lo differ TrDin Gen. Cun- 
*'ul)' ten oentnriea before thii time. uiiigbom on tliji matter. Ue has seen 

' Arabn logical Be- I the ntoa^ne — I iwTe Dot ; but I itvn 
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tTavee, the roofing stones, and the domes, are all of a piece, and ao 
exactly what we find at Abn and Girnar as to leave no doabt that \re 
see before as a part of the courtyard of a Jalna Temple, which probably 
had been nsed by the followorB of that rehgion for a couple of 
centoriee at least before it was appropriated by the conqnerors. It 
is only the west side, with ite nine domes, that is now standini;. 
The cloisters on the other three sides are in rains, though their jdan 
can easily be traced even now. What remains, however, is ssfficient 
to show that it most originally have been a singularly elf^iant spe- 
cimen of ito class. The pillars are taller and more slender than thoee 
of the moaqae at Delhi, bnt purer and more el^ant in design. 

The glory, however, of this mosque, as of that of the Kutub, is the 




screen of seven archos with which Altumsh adorned the courtyard 
(Woodcut No. 284). Ite dimensions are very similar to those of itb 
rival. The central arch is 22 ft, 3 in. wide ; the two on either side 
13 ft. 6 in., and the outer one at each end 10 ft. i in. Id the centre 
the screen rises to a height of 5G ft., and on it are the mins of two 
small minarets 10^ ft. in diameter, ornamented with alternate circalar 
and angular flutes, as in the lower storey of the Eutub. It is not cickr 

pbotograplia and drawinga of it, and | Tod, io his ' Aniiali,' treat* it Biiii|l} 
directed Hr. Btargcxa's atlontion rspc- aa a Jaina templo, witliout refeirins lo 
cially to tMB point vhca he viBilod it, ' au; poaniblc altemtloDH, except additions 
and the result ib a coUTictiun on my | made hy Moali-m architects. toI, i, p. 779, 
mind that the pillars Dow EtaDding arc ses also bia plate, which ia aiDgalarly 
uDaltcrcd in amngentent. i correct. 
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bnt, omiag to their haTin^ the commAnd of larger etones than were 
available at Delhi, the srchee are not here crippled, as they were 
there before the late repaire. 

It is neither, howerer, ite dimenBions nor design that makes this 
screen one of the most remarkable architectoral objecte in India, bnt 
the mode in which it is decorated. Nothing can exceed the taste 
with which the Cnfic and Togra inacriptiona are interwoven with the 
more purely architectural decorations, or the manner in which th^ 
(tive Ufe and variety to the whole, withont ever interfering with tfe 
conBtrnctive lines of the design. As befoK remarked, as examples of 
surface-decoration, these two mosques of AUumsh at Delhi and Ajmir 
are probably unrivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in Persia is so exqui- 
site in detail, and nothing in Spain or Syria can approach tbem 
for beaaty of surface-decoration. Besides this, they are unique. 
Xowhere else would it be poBsible to find Mahomedan lai^ness of 
conception, combined with Hindu delicacy of omamentation, carried 
out to the same ext«nt and in the same manner. If to this we add 
their historical valne as the firet mosques erected in India, and their 
ethnographic importance as bringing out the leading characteriBtics 
of the two races in so distinct and marked a manner, there are cer- 
tainly no two bnildingB in India that better deserve the protecting care 
of Government ; the one has received its fair share of attention ; 
the other has been most shamefully neglected, and latterly moet 
barbarously iU-treated.' 



' Owing to the Hindu put being nn- 
disturbed, and the HaliomadBU part 
better built and with largi r materialB, 
tlie mosque is not in the tatae tuiboiib 
ciiaditioa as that %i the Kntab wa« 
beftire the late lepun. It it, however, 
in k filth}' aod neglected itate, and 
might at a verj slisht outlay be pM- 
■erved from fiutber diltplilatioii, and iti 
beauties very much enhanoe'l. Tliero 
is, so Tar «s I can jodge, no buildiii); 
in Indi& more worthy of the attention 
ot GoTvinniBnt than this. The kind of 
core, h'lweTcr, that is bestowed upon it 
mny be gathi-reil ttom tht- following el- 
tract from a privatx letter from a jrentle- 
man higli in the Oovernment serrice in 
Iiid a, and one perrectly well informed 
ae to what he was writing tibont: " H&tb 
yon ever hei.rd that some ot the Hindu 
pillara of the great moeque at Ajmir 
ware dngged from their pUces (I pre- 



inme they were fidlen pillats). and set 
up as a triumplial arch on the ocoasion 
oFLord Hvyo's visit? and have yon heard 
that they were so insecnrely oonTertod 
that nobody dared lo gn under them, and 

that Intd Uiiyo and tl>e inspiiod 

of arvhiteots went round it?" Tliil is 
more ihui conflnued in a public letter by 
Bir John Sltachey, Lient.-Goremor of 
the Nfirth-Weat Prorinoea, addresaed to 
Lord Northbrook, on 25th August last 
In this he speaks of "an over lealous 
d strict officer who, not long sgn, acioslty 
pulle I down the sculptured columns of a 
well knn vn temple of great antiqnity" 
—the Arluii din ka Jhompni— " with tiie 
object of dcooraling a temporary trium- 
phal arch tlirou)!h wliiohthe Vioeroyima 
lo pais." Ha then proceeda lo qnote 
whiit Rousselet says rpgaiding our org- 
lect of such monumenta, which is not 
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After the death of Ala nd-dtn (a.d. 1316) a change eeems to have 
come over the spirit of the Pathan architects, and all their subse- 
quent baildingB, down to the time of Shere Shah, a,d, 1589, eihibit a 
atera 8im]dicitj of design, in marked contrast to the elaborate oma- 
mentatioQ with which they b^an. It is not clear whether this arose 
from any puritanical reaction against the quasi- Hindu ism of the 
eariier esamples, or from any political causes, the effoct of which it 
is now diJBcnlt to trace : but, certain it is, that when that stem old 
warrior Tnglnck Shah, a.i>. Iil21, founded the New Delhi, which still 
bears his name — ^Tuglnckabad — all hia buildingB are characterised 
by a severe simplicity, in marked contrast with those which his 
predecessors erected in the capital that overlooks the plain in which 
his citadel is situated. His tomb, which was finished at least, if 
Dot bailt, by his successor, instead of being situated in a garden, 
as is usually the case, stands by itself in a strongly-fortified citadel 
of its own, surrounded by an artificial lake. The sloping walls 
and almost Egyptian solidity of this mansolenm, comMiK^ with 
the bold and massive towers of the fortifications that surround it, 
form a model of a warrior's tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhere, and 
in singular contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of 
the more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded. 

Tbe change, however, of most interest from a historical point of 
view is, that by the time of Tugluck Shah's reign, the Moslems 
had worked themselves entirely free from Hindu influence. In liis 
buildings all the arches are true arches ; all the details invented 
for the place where they are found. His tomb, in fact, would be as 
approjHriate — more so, indeed — If found in the valley of the Nile than 
OQ the banks of the Jumna ; and from that time forward Maho- 
medan architecture in India was a new and complete style in iteelf, 
and developed according to tbe natural and inevitable setjuencee of 
true styles in all parte of the world. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in their tombs, as well as in tlieir 
mosqnee, they frequently, to save themselves trouble, used Hindu 
materials when they were available, and often with the most pic- 
turesque effect. Many of these compound edifices are composed of 
four pillars only, surmounted by a small dome ; hut fre(]Hently they 
adopt with the pillars the Jaina an'angement of twelve pillars, so 
placed as to support an octagonal framework, easily moulded into 
a circular basement for a dome. This, as before observed, is the 
arrangement of the tomb at Mylassa, and the formative idea of all 
that is beantifal in the plans of Jaina buildings in India. 

One example most eu£Bce to explain the effect of these buildings 
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(Woodcut No. 285). At first sight the dome looks rather heavy for 
the subetracture ; bat the effect of the whole is bo picturesque that it 
is difficult to find fault with it. If all the materials were on^inal, 
the design would be open to criticism ; but, when a portioD is 
avowedly borrowed, a BUgl^ want of balance between the parts maj 
be excused. 

There are several examples of tombs of this sort at the Bakaraya 
Kund in Benares, evidently made up from Jaina materials ;* and, 
indeed, wherever the IktalomeOans fairly settled themselves on a site 
previously occupied by the Jains, such combinationB are frequent ; bat 
no attempt is ever made to aasimilate the parts that are Mahomedao witfa 



those belonging to the Hindu style which they are employing j they 
aro of the age in which the tomb or mosque was built, and that age, 
consequently, easily recognisable by any one familiar with the style. 

The usual form of » Pathan tomb will be better understood from 
the following icoodcut (No. asfi"), ropreseiiting a nameless sepulchre 
among the hundi-eds that still strew the plains of Old Delhi, It con- 
siste of an octagonal apartment, about .'iO ft, in diameter, surrounded 
by a verandah following the same form, each face being ornamented 

' Journal of the Asiatic Society of ! pUas, pis. 7 and 8, can see aDTthing in 
BtngHl.'vol. iiiiv. p. l,etKqq.,pU.l-S. them but tliuuiaaltorabofa Mabomedan 
It b to me inconceiTablc that arty one Dobic of the 15th century with ita aoonm- 

looking at (licso platCBi wpetittUjr the j panyiug moaqne. 

„„.„., Gc?Jb!c 
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by three arches of the stilted pointed form generallr adopted by the 
Pathaiu, and it is supported by donble wjoare colnmns, which are 
almost as nnivereal with them aa ttiis form of arch. 



»«. ToabitOUIMtal. (Fmrn iStKcbtflbe Aaibor.) 

It is a form evidently borrowed from the »{uare pier of the Jains, but 
BO a^ter.-d and so simpiilied, that it requires some ingenuity to recM^cuiae 
its origin in its new combination. 

The scries of Pathan tombs closes 
with tliat of Sliere Shah (Woodcut 
No. 2«7), tlie lii^i hut ccd and the 
most ilhistriotis of his race. It is 
situated on a S(|uare terrace in the 
middle of a large tank, near Sasseram, 
in Shahabod, and, from its locality 
and ite design, is now a singularly 
picture8(|Ue object (Woodcut No. 2SK), 
Its dimensions too are considerable' 
Its base is an octagon, 54 ft. on each 
side externally. In the interior a 
gallery, 10 ft. wide, surrounds the central apartment, which is sur- 




' Jht*" diincMloiu nic taken from tho t«xt aad a plan of the building ig UonV 
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mounted by a dome 65 ft. in diamet«r, beneath which stands the 
tomb of the foander and of some of his favourite compftniong in 
arms. 

On the exterior, the terrace on which it stands is ornamented by 
bold octAgonal pavilions in the angles, which snpport appropriately 
the <X!ntiul dome, and the little bracketed kiosks between them break 
pluisiiiglj the outline. In the same manner the ocUgonal kiosks that 
cluster round Ibe drum of the dome, and the dome itself, relieve the 



monotony of the composition withont detracting from ite solidity or 
uppiirent solemnity. Altogether, as a royal t«inh of the second class, 
there are few that Burpass it in India, eitliur for beauty of outline 
or a]ipropriiit<;nesB of detail. Originally it was connected with tliu 
mainland by a bridge, which fortunately was broken down before tbo 

goniery Mnrlin's coition of Buchanan I over, so budlj drawn ttut {I c«d hftrllj 
HomilUin'B ' Statietical Ao.iiunt of Shsh- bo reproduced- 
abad,' to| i, p. 425. Tlie |>laii is, how- | 
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^nd trnnk rood passed ne»r. But for thU, it would probably have 
been utilised before now. 

The moeqnes of the Pathans bore the eame afipect as their tombs. 
The flo-called Kala Mosjid in the preaeut city of Dulhi, and finished, 
according to an inscription on its walls, in a.d. 1389, is in a style not 
niilike the tomb (Woodcut No, 286), but more massive, and even less 
ornamented. This severe simplicity seems to have been the charac- 
teristic of the latter part'of the 14bh century, and may have been a 
protest of the more puritanical Moslem spirit against the Hindu exa- 
burance which cbaracteriscd both the 13th and the 15th centuries. A 
reaction, however, took place, and the late Pathau style oi Delhi was 
hardly leas rich, and certainly far more appropriate for the purposes 
to which it was devoted than the first style, as exhibited in the 
baildings at the Kutub. 

This, however, was principally owing to the exceptional splendour 
of the reign of Shore Sbab, who, however, is so mixed up both in date 
and in aaeociation with the earlier Moguls, that it is dii^cnlt to dis- 
criminate between them. Though Baber practically conquered India 
in A.D. 1494, his successor, Huraayun, was defeated and driven from 
the throne by Shere Shah in a.d. 1540, and it was only in a.d. 1554 
that the Mogul dynasty was finally and securely eatabliahcd at Delhi. 
The style consequently of the first half of the 16th century may be 
considered as the last eipiring effort of the Pathana, or the firat da^-n 
of that of the great Moguls, and it was well worthy of either. 

At this age the facades of these moeqnes became far more orna- 
mental, and more frequently encrusted with marbles, and always 
adorned with sculpture of a rich and beautifnl character ; the angles 
of the buildings were also relieved by little kiosks, supported by forj- 
richly bracketed pillars, but never with minarets, which, so far as I 
know, were not attached to mosques during the Pathan period. The 
call to prayer was made from the roof ; and, except the first rude 
attempt at Ajmir, I do not know a single instance of a minaret built 
for such a purpose, though they were, as we know, universal in Ef^pt 
and elsewhere long before this time, and were considered nearly 
indispensable in the buildings of the Moguls very shortly aft«rwai-ds. 
The Pathans seem to have regarded the minar as the Italians viewed 
the Campanile, more as a symbol of power and of victory than as an 
adjunct to a house of worship. 

The body of the mosque became generally an oblong hall, with a 
central dome flanked by two others of the same horizontal dimensions, 
but not BO lofty, and separated from it by a broad bold arch, the 
mouldings and decorations of which fonued one of the principal onia- 
mcnto of the building. 

The pendentives were even more remarkable than the arches for 
uLtboratenesB of detail Their forma are so various that it is impoBsible 
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10 claeeify or describe them ; perhaps the moet usnal iit that repreeentfid 
in Woodcut No. 289, where the angle U filled up with a nnraber d 
timall imitations of arches, bracketing out one beyond the other. It 
wag this form that wo8 afterwards converted into the honeycomb work 
of tbe Arabs in Spain. 



sn. PcndCDtlTp frDm M«qiw it Old Delta . (Fntm n Sketcta bj the Aallux.) 

If it were not thiit the builditigH of the Patbans are so completely 
eclipsed by the greatci' splendour of those of the M(^l dynasty, which 
sncceeded them in their own cai)iU]B, their style wonld have attracted 
more attention than li;is hitherto been bestowed upon it ; and ita 
monograph would be as interestiiif; as any that the Indian-Saracenic 
iiffords. In its first period the style wjis chantcterised by all the 
riclmess which Hindu elaboration could l)estow ; iti the second by a 
Rtorn simplicity and {n^ndeur much more appropriate, according to 
our ideas, to the spirit of the people ; and dni'iiig the latt«r part of its 
existence, by a ruturn to the claboniteiieBS of tbe past ; but at this 
period every detail was fitted to its place and its purpose. We foi^et 
the Hindu except in bis delicacy, and we rect^nise in this last 
development one of the completwl architectural styles of the world. 
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JADNPOBB. 



IbeqDH nf Jonuna Hi^jid and Loll Dnrwask 



It was just two centuries after the conquest of India hj the Moslems 
that Kboja Jehan, the Soubabdar or governor of the province in 
which Jaaopore ia Bitnated, assumed independence, and establiahed a 
dynasty which maintained itaelf for nearly a century, from a.d. 1307 
to abot^ 147S, and though then reconqoered by the sovereign of 
Delhi, still retained a sort of semi-independence till finally incor- 
porated in the Mt^nl empire by the great Akbar. During this period 
JauDpore was adorned by several large mosques, three of which still 
remain tolerably entire, and a considerable number of tombs, palaces, 
and other bnildiags, besides a fort and bridge, all of which are as 
lemarkable specimens of their class of architecture as are to be found 
anywhere iu India. 

Althongh so long after the time when nnder Ala nd-dtn and Tnglucfe 
9hah the architecture of the capital had assumed something tike com- 
pleteness, It is curioos to observe Uoy impcriect the amalgamation 
was in the provinoes at the time when the jaincipal buildings at Jaun- 
p«re were erected. The principal parts of the mosques, such as the 
gateways, the great halls, and the western parts generally, are in a 
complete arcuate style. Wherever indeed wide openings and laige 
internal spaces were wanted, arches and domes and radiating vaults 
were employed, and there is little in those parts to distinguish this 
architecture from that of the capitals. But iu the cloisters that sur- 
round the courts, and in the galleries in the interior, short square 
pillaiB are as generally employed, with bracket capitals, horizontal 
architraves, and roofs formed of flat slabs, as was invariably the case 
in Hindu and Jaina temples. Instead of being fused together, as 
tbey afterwards became, the arcuate style of the Moslems stands here, 
thcHigh in juxtaposition, in such marked contrast to the tiabeate style 
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of the Hindus, that some anthore have been led to snppoBe that tbe 
pillared parte belonged to ancient Jaina or Buddhist moanments, which 
had been appropriated by the Mahoniedans and converted to tbeir 
purposes.' The truth of the matter appears to be, that the greater 
part of the Mahomedans in the province at the time the mosques vere 
built were Hindus converted to that religion, and who still clung to 
their native forms when these did not clash with their new faith ; and 
the masons were almost certainly those whose traditions and whose 
taste inclined them much more to the old trabeate forms than to the 
newly-introduced arched style. 

As we shall presently see at Gaur, on the one hand, the arched 
style {ff%vailed from the 6rst, because the bnildera had do other ma- 
terial than brick, and lai^ openings were then impossible without 
arches. At Ahmedahad, on the other hand, in an essentially Jaina 
country, and where stone was abundant, the pillared forms were not 
only as commonly employed, as at Jannpore, but were used for so 
long a time, that before the country was absorbed in the Mc^l 
empire, the amalgamation between the trabeate and arcuate forms 
was complete. 

The oldest mosque at Jaunpore is that in the fort, which we learn 
from an inscription on it, was completed in a.d. 1898. It is not lai^ 
— barely 100 ft. north and south — and conaiste of a central block of 
masonry, with a large archway, of the usual style of tbe Mahomedan 
architecture of the period, and five openings between pillars on either 
hand. The front rows of these pillars are richly sculptured, and 
were evidently taken from some temple that existed there, or in the 
neighbourhood, before the Moslem oecnpation, but they seem to have 
exhausted the stock, as no other such are found in any of the mosques 
bnilt subsequently,' 

There are three great mosques stilt standing in the city ; of these 
the grandest is the Jumma Musjid (Woodcuts Nos, 290, 291), or Friday 



' The fliat to euzgost this wna tho I — th^y menn Jains, tbougli thi^ Baj 
Bnron Hiigcl, though bis kuowleilgt' of Bu<ldliiBt-cit an; hiBtorical or oth^r 
the Bubjecl was so nlight that his opinion i^videnre tijat will bear a momenl'H ei- 
wciuld not have liHd much weight. The , aaiinntion. There may bave been some 
idea was, howuvi^T, taken up afiorwarile | <lHiiia or Hiudu baitdingi at Jiiuiipore 
and Hftiml; advooatcil by (he lato Mr. | of tbe IStli ut Hth eenturiiB tfaiit may 
H'TOe. B.C.S., and the Rev. Mr. ^Iitrring. ' hare been utilieod b^ tbe MabomeilaiiE, 
s of papera in the 'Journal of but certain I ; nine-lentba at 1i 



the Asiatic Society •>{ Boiigul,' vol. 
p. 1, tt legq., and by tlic latter in Uis 
work ou ' The socred city if tlie Hindus,' 
p, 1:83, and eliiewbere. Th<-y hnvc 
hitbi rto faileil to adduce a Mnglo ei- 
ample of similur pillais txieling id any 
eutbentic Buddhist or Jaina building 



these moequca were mode at 
tlio time they were reqnind foF the 
places they dob occupy. 

' A view of tbia moBque will be foDud 
in Kittoo's ' Indian Architecture,' bnt, 
nnforlunately, no plan or dim neiune. 
That i^uoted In tho text ii fhnn memo>y. 
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Moeqne, which waa commenced by Shah Ibrahim, a.d. 141!), but not 
Gomplcted till the reign of Husain, a.d. 145I-H78. It c 



MS. PluofWal 




m. Tie* nf IMinl Qutwi 



!■ Hiujld, JiDnpuns. (.Krum • Ilriin .ni 



conrtyard 220 ft. by 214 ft., on the western side of which ia situated a 
range of baildings, the ooiitral one covered hy n doinf 40 ft. in dia- 
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meter, in front of wbicti atandB a gate j^ramid or pri^hn} of aInKet 
Egyptian maaa and ontline, riaing to the height of 86 ft. This gate 
pjramid by its elevation supplied the plaoe of a miiiaret, which is 
a featnre as little known at Jannpore, as it was, at the same age, in 
the capital city of Delhi. On each side of the dome is a com- 
partment divided into two storeys hy a stone floor supported on 
pillan ; and beyond this, on each side, is an apartment 40 fL by 50 ft., 



!H. LiU Duiviiu HoaqiH, Juinpors. (From • Dnnlng b; tite AdUut.} 

covered by a bold pointed vault with ribs, bo constructed that its 
upper surface forms the externa! roof of the building, which in Gothic 
vaults is scarcely over the case. The three sides of the conrtyard were 
suiTouiided by double colonnades, two etorej^s in height internally, 
but with three on the exterior, the floor of the courtyard being raised 
to the height of the lower storey. On each face was a handsome gate- 
way ! one of which ia represented in Woodcut No. 291, which gives 

irru ill DoDicira pl&tea. It is partially 
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a fair idea of the style ; the greater part of the eastern side of the 
court has been taken down and removed by the English to repair 
BtatioQ-roadfl and bridgee, for which in their estimatioa these pillars 
are admirably adapted. 

The smallest of the mosqnes in the city is the Lall Dnrwaza or 
Red Gate. It is in the same style aa the others ; and its propylon — 
reiH-esented in Woodcut No. 292 — displays not only the bold massive- 
nesB with which these moeqoes were erected, bat shows also that 
strange admixture of Hindu and Mahomedan architecture which per- 
vaded the style during the whole period of its continnauoe. 

Of all the moeqaes remaining at Jaunpore, the Atala Mnsjid is 
the most ornate and the most beantifnl. The colonnades surrounding 
its court are four aisles in depth, the ontw columns, as well as those 
next the conrt, being double square pillars. The three interroediabe 
rows are single sqoare columns, supporting a flat roof of slabs, 
arranged as in Jaina temples. Externally, too, it is two storeys in 
height, the lower storey being occupied by a series of cells opening 
outwardly. All this is so like a Hindu arrangement that one might 
almost at first sight be tempted, like Baron Hiigel, bo fancy it was 
originally a Buddhist monastery. He failed to remark, however, that 
both here and in the Jumma Mnsjid the cells open outwardly, and 
are below the level of the courtyard of the mosque — an arrange- 
ment common enough in Mahomedan, but never found iu Buddhist. 
buildings. Ita gateways, however, which are the principal ornamenta 
of the outer court, are purely Saracenic, and the western face is 
adorned by three propylons similar to that rejo'esented in the last 
woodcut, but richer and more beautiful, while its interior domes and 
roofs are superior to any other specimen of Mahomedan art I am 
acquainted with of so early an age. They are, too, perhaps, more 
striking here, because, though in juxtaposition with the quasi-Hindu- 
ism of the court, they exhibit the arched style of the Saracenic 
architects in as great a d^ree of comjdeteneas as it exhibited at 
any subsequent period. 

The other buildings hardly require particular mention, though, as 
transition specimens between the two styles, these Jaunpore examples 
are well worthy of illustration, and iu themselves possess a simplicity 
and graudeur not often met with in this style. An appearance of 
strength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls, which 
is foreign to our general conception of Saracenic art, though at Tug- 
luckabful and elsewhere it is carried even further than at Jaunpore. 
Among the Pathans of India the expreasion of strength is as charac- 
teristic of the style as massiveneas is of that of the Normans in 
England. In India it is found conjoined with a d«^ree of refinement 
seldom met with elsewhere, and totally free from the coarseness wliich 
in other countries usually besets vigour and boldness of design. 
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The pecnliarities of this style are \>j no means confined to tbe 
capital i they prevail at Oazeepore, and as far north as Oanouge, while 
at Benares the examples are frequent. In the suburbs of that city, 
at a place called the Bakaraya Kund,* there is a group of tombe, as 
mentioned above, and other buildings belonging to tbe Moelems, 
which are singularly pleasing specimens of the Jaunpon style, and 
certainly belong to the same age as those just described. 

Tbe kingdom of Jaunpore is also rich in little tombs and shrines 
in which the Moslems have need up Hindu and Jaina pillani, merely 
rearranging them after their own fashion. These, of course, will not 
bear criticism as architectural designs, but there is always something 
BO indescribably picturesque about them as fairly to extort admira- 
tion. Tbe principal example of this compound style is a mosque at 
Canonge, known popularly as " Sita ka Basnl," " Sita'e kitohen." It 
is a Jaina temple, rearranged as a moeque, in the manner described 
at pp. 363-4. It measures externally 133 ft. by 130 ft. The mosque 
itself has four rows of fifteen columns each, and three domes. Tbe 
cloisters surrounding the court are only two rows in depth, and 
had originally sixty-eight pillars, smaller than those of the mosque. 
£xtemally it has no great beauty, but its pillared court is very 
picturesque and pleasing. According to an inscription over its prin- 
cipal gateway. He conversion was effected by Ibrahim Shah, of 
Jaunpore, a.d, 1406.' 

At a later age, and even after it had lost its independence, several 
important buildings were erected in the capital and in other towns 
of the kingdom in the style of the day j but none of these, so far as 
is now known, are of sufficient importance to require notice in such a 
work as the present. 



' If tbe buildings of the Bakaraya i them, thejr ue so like all otheiB of the 
Kunil halt bci-n fnund within twenty same age. 

milei of Ahnifdaliad, where the^t are' ' General Cuaningliaiu's 'Beporta' for 
Hozena exacti; like .hfm. they voiM 1862-63, vol. i. p. 287. From thia Ileftra 
hanily have doserTril n passing reniarb. timt the pillaia eurrDonding the cotut 
Any OHO famiUnr with the Btyle would , on ihree aides have been remoTed aiiioe 
havti HSi-ignGd thi m h date— a d. I4»0, or | I eaw them in 1836— this time, howertr, 
thereabouta — and woa1d hanlly have not by tbe Eiogluh. 
troubled tiimaelf to inauire who built I 
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CHAPTER T. 

ODJERA.T. 



A HoBJid uid other MoeqneB at Ahmedabad— Tomba and UoMpiee at Suk<!J 
and Batira— Baildings in the Proviacea. 



CBBOSOUMS. 



Htbrnbi 3kt<i Brgtra i. 

MotalT.iT SUh H. 

Bitudur Sluh mDidend b^ PonDiacM 

HnulbrSlHtillL 

On) nt toeoiB's i proTfnc* of Aklw'* 



Or the varionB forms which the Saracenic architecture assumed in 
India, that of Ahmedabad may projsablj be considered as the motit 
i!lefr<tnt, as it certainly is the moat characteristic of all. No other 
fona is so essentially Indian, and no one tells it« tale with the same 
nnmistalcable distinctnesa. 

As mentioned above, the Mabomedans, in the first cciiturj of the 
Hejim, made a brilliant attempt to conquer Sctndc and (lUJerat, and 
apparently sacceeded ; but the country was so populous, and its civiliza- 
tioa 80 great, that the invaders were absorbed, and soon disappeared from 
the scene. 

Mahmiid of Ghazni nest overran the province, hot left no per- 
manent mark ; and even after the fall of Delhi (a.d. 1196) Gnjerat 
maintained the struggle for independence for nearly two centuries 
longer, till FeroM Tuglnck, in A.D. 1391, appointed Muzaffar, a con- 
verted Bajpnt, of the Tak clan, to be his viceroy. This, howtivcr, 
was only on the eve of the troubles cansed by the invasion of Tamer- 
lane, and, mtitaio domino, Gajcrat remained as inde])endent as before. 

The next two centnries — during which the Ahmed Sliahi dyna'^ty 
occufHed the throne — were spent in continual wars and strujrfjles 
with tbeii refractory vassals and the neighbouring chiefs. On the 
wiiole, however, their power may be said to have been gradually on 
the increase till the death of Babador, a.d. 1536, hut they ncvur 
wboUy Bubdned the rebellious spirit of their subjects, and certainly 
uever converted the bulk of them to their faith. As a consef|nence of 
this, the principal buildings with which this chapter is concerned ant 
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to be (oand In the capital and its immediate proximity. Beyond 
that the Hindus foUoved their old faith and built temples as before ; 
though in such large cities as Cambay or Baroach the Mahomedans, 
of coimc, pfBM o d plaoea of worship, aome of them of considerable 
importance, and genenlly made np from pillars borrawed from Hindu 
buildings. 

In Ahmedabad itself, however, the Hinda infloenoe continued to 
be felt throQghont. Even the mosques are Hindu, or rather Jaina, in 
every detail ; only here and there an arch is ingerted, not becaoee it 
was wanted ooiistructively, but because it was a symbol of the feitb, 
while in their tombs and palaces even this is generally wanting. The 
truth of the matter is, the Mahomedans had forced themselves upon 
the most civilized and moat essentially bnildii^ race at that time 
in India, and the Gbalukyas conquered their conquerors, and forced 
thera to adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any the 
invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a style which 
combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina or Chalukyan art, with 
a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu never qnit« 
attained, but which is characteristic of the people who at this time 
were subjecting all India to their sway. 

The first seat of the Mahomodan power was Anhitwarra, the old 
capital of the RajputB, and which, at the time it fell into their power, 
must have been one of the most splendid cities of the East. Little 
now remains of all its magnificence, if we may trust what is Baid by 
recent trnvellers who have visited its deserted palaces. Ahmed, the 
second king, removed the seat of power to a town called Knnia- 
wutti, afterwards known as Ahmedabad, from the name of its second 
founder, and which, with characteristic activity, he set about adorning 
with splendid edifices. Of these the principal was the Jnmma Musjid, 
which, though nol remarkable for its size, is one of the most beautiful 
mosques in the Ea-'t. Its arrangement will be understood ftom the 
next plan (Woodcut No. 29»). Its dimenaions are 882 ft. by 258 ft. 
over all externally ; the moB(]ue itself being 210 ft. by 96 ft., covering 
consetiuentiy alwnt 20,000 sij. ft. Within the mosque itself are 2fi0 
pillars, supporting fifteen domca arranged symmetrically, the centre 
three alone being somewhat larger and considerably higher than the 
others. If tlie plan is compared with that of the temple at Sadri 
(Woodcut No. 13.S), which was being erected at the same time hy 
Khuraho Eana within 160 miles of Ahmedabad, it will afford a fair 
means of comparison between the Jaina and Mahomedan arrange- 
ments of that day. The form of the pillars and the details generally 
are practically the same in both bnildings, the Hindu being somewhat 
richer and more elaborate. In plan, the mosque looks monotonous as 
compared with the temple ; but this is redeemed, to some extent, bj 
the different heights of the domes, as shown in the elevation (Wood- 
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cot No. 204), and bv the ele%'atioa of each diriBiou being BtodionBlj 
varied. My own feeling is in faronr of the portiy of the teni[de, but 
there is a sobriety abont the plan of the moeque which, after all, may 
be in better taste. Both plans, it need hardly be remarked, are in- 
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rrltlon of Iht Jan 



finitely superior to the monotony of the southern halls of 1000 pillars. 
The latter are remarkable for their size and the amoont of labour 
bestowed npon them, but it requires mare than this to constitute 
good architecture. 
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The general character of the elerat on will be nnderBtood from the 
woodcQt No 294 hut anfortonat ly te m narete are gone. Wheii 
Forbes drew t hey were st II stand ng and were celebrated in 
Eastern Btc-j aa the ahak ng m na eU of \hinednbad ; an earthqnake 

HAD 1818 shook them ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^— ^^— ^ 
too much but the e are ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^T^^B 
se eral others st 11 sta 1 

ng the ty f om h h 
the r form ca a ly bt 
resto ed 

The pla a d Ut nil 
extcns on of the Ju n a 
Mu8] d are e [ t nal 
The usual fo m tak by 
the mosques at Ah ned 
abad aa that of I 
QuetD s Mosiju at M rza 
pu a 1 gts f I 

d m -^ stu 1 ^ on t 1 
pllaB each th tl 

ct t 1 pait BO rau«d as 
to adnut 1 1 1 to the n 

ter Ihe mode wh h tl is as effect -d -ill be understood from 
the anne d d t n (Wood ut No J7) The pillars which support 
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the ce tral don at s b h as those of the side domes, and 

two rows of d arf olum s stand on the roof to make ap the height. 



■ Bee plate in Foibcs' ' Oriental Hcmoin,' vol lii. ch. xxx. 
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In froDt of tbeee iatcrnallj is a solid balustrade, which is geaerally 
meet richly ornftmeiited by carving. Thus arranged, it will be per- 
ceived that the necessary amount of light is introduced, as in the 
dmm of a Byzantine dome, bnt in a more artietic manaer. The 
suq'b tays can never fall on the floor, or even so lotv as the head of 
any one standing there. The light is reflected from the external 
. roof into the dome, and perfect ventilation is obtained, with the 
most pleasing effect of illnmination without glare. In order farther 
to gnard against the Uat dreaded contingency, in most of these 
mosqnes a screen of perforated stonework was introducul between 
the outer dwarf colnmns. These Bcreens were frequently of the 
most exqnisit« beanty, and in consequence have very generally been 
removed. 

There are three or four mosques at Ahmedabad, built on tbe same 
pattern as that last described, but as the style progressed it became 
more and more Indian. The arches in front were frequently omitted, 
and only a screen of colnmnB appeared, supported by two minaretif, 
one at each angle. This system was carried to its greatest extent at 
Sirkej, about five miles from the city. Mohammed Shah, in a.d. 1445, 
eommenoed erecting a tomb (A on Woodcut Xo. 2d») here, in honour 
of Ahmed Gunj Buksh, the friend and adviser of his father. The 
style of these buildings may be judged of from the woodcut (Xo. 201), 
page bA2), representing the pavilion of sixteen pillars in front of 
this tomb (I in Woodcut No. 298), They are of the usual siraiJe out- 
line of the style — a tall, square base ; the shafts siiuare, and with no 
ornament except a countersinking on the anfjlcs, and crowned with 
a moderately projecting bracketKapital, The building is roofed with 
ni[iu small domes, insignificant in themselves, but both internally 
and ext«rnally forming as pleasing a mode of roofing as ever was 
app'ied to such a small detached building of this class. The mos(]UC 
(I>J was completed in a.d. 14D1, and Mahmiid Bc^gurra added after- 
wards a tomb for himself (B) and one for his uife Rajlmie (C). With 
their accompanying palaces and toml)8 tbi'se make up one of the most 
important groups in the neighbourhood. Tli.- whole are constructed 
withont a single arch ; fiil the pOlars have the usual bracket ca])itals 
of the Hindus, and all the domes are on the horizontal principle. In 
the Isi^ tomb an attempt has been made to gut a larger dome than 
the nsnal octi^onal arrangement would admit of, hut not (piite suc- 
oeasfully. The octagon does not accord with the substructure, and 
either wider spaces ought to have been introduced or a |)olygon of a 
greater number of sides employed. The mosque is the perfei-tion of 
elegant simplicity, and is an improvement on the plan of the Jnmma 
Musjid. There are five domes in a line, as there, but they arc placed 
nearer to one another, and though of greater diameter the width of 
tlie wliole is less, and they are only two ranges in dei)th. Excejit the 
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Mootee Mosjid &b Agra, to be desoribed hereafter, there is no mosque 

in India more remarkable for simple elegance than this. 

Besides these larger mosques 
there are several smaller ones of 
great bcinty, of which two — those 
of Moohiifiz Khan and the Rani 
Sipri — are pre-eminent. The ele- 
vation of the first is by no means 
happy, but its details are exquisite, 
and it retains its minarets, which 
is too seldom the case. As will be 
suoti from the woodcut, as well as 
from those of the Junima and 
Queen's Mosques (Nos. 294, 29fi), 
the lower part of the minarets is 
of pure Hindu architecture ; all the 
Ir.ises at Ahmodabad are neither 
inoTc nor less than the perpendicular 
_ „ u , .. ..-. pirts of the basement of Hindu or 

Sole M fLio 1 1... Jaiua temples elongated. Every 

form and every detail may be found 

at Chandravati or Abu, except in one particular — on the angles of 

all Hindu temples are niches containing images. This the Moslem 
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conid not tolerate, so he filled them with traceiy. We cao follow 
the progress of the development of tLU form, from the firet rude 
attempt in the Jumma Mi'sjid, throii|;h all its stages to the exqaisite 
pattvms of the Queen's Mosque at Mirzapore, Aft«r a century's expe- 
rience they produa.-d forms whith as architectural ornaments will, in 
their own class, stand corajiarison with any employed in any age or iii 
any part of the world i and in doing this they invented a cVms of 
window -tracery in which they were also Diiriralled. The specimen 
below (Woodcut No. 8U1), from a window in a desecrated moMjue 
in the palace (the Bhudder) will convey an ideii of its elaborateiiess 



and grai^e. It would Ix; difficult to excel the skill with which the 
veu'ctahlu forms ai^' {■on^eiitionalised just to the extent required for 
the jiuniosc. The eqniil siiacirig also of the suhjfc't by the three ordi- 
nsii'y trcus and four piiliim, tiikes it out of the category of direct imita- 
tion of nature, and renders it sufficiently structural for its situation ; 
hut ivrliiijiR the ftrciitcst skill is shown in the even manner in which 
the iiatleni is sjn'Ciid over the wliole surfiice. There are some enqui- 
site specimens of tracery in precious marbles at Agra and Delhi, but 
none quite cijual to this. 

Above the roof of the mosques the minarets are always round 
towere slightly tapering, as in the mosiiue of lloohiifiz Klian (Wood- 
cut No. S(tO), relieved by gidlerics displaying gnait richness in the 
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brackets which snppoit them aa well as in the balustrades which 
protect them. The tower always terminates in a conical top relieved 
hj variouB disks. They arc, so far as I know, the only minarets 
belonging to rooeqnes which surpass those of Cairo in beanty of outline 
or richness of detail, excepting those of the Rani Stpri mosque, 
which are still more beautiful. Indeed, that mosque is the most 
exquisite gem at Abmedabad, both in plan and detail. It is without 
arches, and every pert is anch as only a Hindu queen could order, and 
only Hindu artists could carve.* 



Tombs. 

Knowing the style, it would not be difficult to predicate the form 
of the tombs. The simplest would be that of Abu Tounlb ; an octa- 





vo al dome supported on twelve 

pillare, and this extended on every 

side, but always reniitining a 

Bipiare, and the eniniiiccs being 

ill the centre of the faces. The 

difference between this and the 

Jaiiia arrangement is that the 

latter is diagonal (Woodcut No, 

119), while these are square. The 

superiority of the Hindu mode is 

apparent at a glance. Not, It is tnic, in so small an arrangement as 

that laitt quoted, but in the tombs at Sirkej (Woodcut No. 298), the 

effect is so monotonous as almost to Uf mw unpleasiiig. With the 

Jains this never is the case, however numerous the pillars may be. 

Besides the monotony of the square plan, it was felt at Sirkej — 
as already pointed out — that the octagonal dome fitted awkwardly on 
to its supports. This was remedied, to a great extent, in the tomb of 
Syad Osmiln, built in a.d. 4C0 by Mahmiid Begurra. In this instance 



' Aa it is Impowible hr a wondcut to | to tlie pholograpbe of ' ArcLit^turc of 
coQie; an impTWaioD of tbe beauty uf Ahmcilabad,' &c 
theie moaqneB, the reader it tcfeired { 
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the base of tbe dome is a dodecagon, aad a very conaid«rable amount 
of variety ia obtained by groaping tbe pillais iii twos and fonra, 
and by the different apacing. In elevation tbe dome looks heavy for 
the Bnbetructare, but not bo in perepective ; and when tbe screens 
were added to inclose the central square, it was alt<^ther tbe 
meet aocceasfnl sepolchral design carried out ia tbe pillared style at 
Ahmedabod. 

Towards tbe end of their career, the architecto of Ahmedabad 
evinced a strong tendency to revert to tbe arched forms generally 
used by their brethreii in other conntries. Mahmi!id B^roira boilt 
himself a tomb near Kairo, which is wholly in the arched style, and 
remaina one of the most splendid Bepnlcbres in India.' He also 
erected at Butwa, near Ahmedabad, a tomb over the grave of a saint, 
which is in every respect in the same style. So little, however, were 
the builders accustomed to arched foims, that, though the plan is 
judiciouHly disposed by placing smaller arches outside the larger, so 
aH to abut thim, still all those of the outer range have fallen down, 
mill the whole is very much crippled, while the tomb without arches, 
that stands within a few yards of it, remains entire. The scale uf the 
two, however (Plan No. 805), reveals the secret of the prefereucc 
accorded to tbe arch as a constructive expedient. The larger piers, 
the wider spacing, the whole dimensions, were on a grander scale 
than could be attained with beams only, as the Hindus uecd thim. 
As the Greeks and Romans cm])lDyed these features, any dimensions 
that were feasible with arches could be attained by pillars ; but 
the nindu9 worked to a smaller modulus, and do not seem to have 
known how to increase it. It must, however, be remarked that they 
generally used pillars only in courts, where there was nothing to 
compare them with hut the spectator's own height ; and tlitre 
the forms employed by tbem were large enough. It was - only 
when the Moelems came to use them externally, and in conjunction 
with arches and other larger features, that their diminutive scale 
became apparent. 

It ia perhaps the evidence of a declining age to find size becoming 
the principal aim. But it is ceitainly one great and important 
iTignxlient in architectural design, and so thought the later arehitects 
of Ahmedabad. In their later mosques and buildings they attained 
greater dimensions, but it was at the expense of all that renders their 
earlier style so beautiful and bo interesting.' 



■ Drwiibed farihpT on, p. .W8, Wood- 1 of the rmmt* given to tlie IraildiiiKg »m 
cuts Nod. 30fi and 307. crronrous. When Uiefe are publL-litd 

' I iindrrBtnnd from Mr. Bar^^rsa thai, new nnnire nnd dstra must in some 
durioR Ilia TBccTit vieit to Ahmednhid, f instaneeB be given to mtsibI of Uie 
he co|nii1 a numbpr of inFcriptiona from buiMins^. but the altcratinnn, aa I 
themoaqnea there which piove that some nndi-Tftatid it,nrc uot t^r; importa 
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Besides tbe buildingB of the claseea above ennmeritted, there are 
seveml Bmaller objecte of art at Ahmedabad which are of estraordinaty 
beaaty. Among these are aeveral bowlees, or deep wells, with broad 
flights of Btepe leading down to them, and ornamented with pillars and 
galleries to as great an extent as some of the largest buildings above 
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ground. It requires a personal experience of the grateful coolness of 
a subterranean apartment in a hot climate to appreciate such a class 
of buildings, and in the rainy West we hardly know how valnable 
water may become. 

Another object of arcfaitectaral beauty is found in the inflow and 
outflow sluices of the great tanks which abound everywhere aroond 
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the city. Nowhere did the inhabitants of Ahmedabad shon- bov 
CMentially they were an architMlural people, aa in tbese utilitarian 
werkB. It was a ueceaeity of their nature that every object Bhould be 
made ornamental, and their Bucceaa was aa great in tliese as in their 
iiiuaijuea or palaces. 

BuiLDDiGB IN THE PROVINCES. 

In addition to the numerooB edifices that adorn the capital, there 
are, as hinted above, several in the provincial capitals that are well 
worthy of notice. Among these the Jumina MuBJid at Camhay is 
]M:rhap6 the most splendid. It was erected in Aj). 13^5, in the time of 
Itlohammcd Shah Gori, and is only inferior to that of the capital in 
size. It measures over all 200 ft. by 210 ft., and ite internal court 
1^0 ft. by ISfi ft. Except being somewhat smaller in scale, its plan and 
arran};emeiit8 are almost identical with those of the AltumBh Mosque 
(Woodcut No. 28.i) at Aj'mir ; but, when it is looked into, it would 
be difficult to conceive two buildings more essentially different than 
these two are. The screen of arches at Cambay, only three in number, 
are plain even to baldness, and low, in onler to lit the dlmeiiBious 
of the Jaina pillars of the interior. These latter are all borrowed 
from desecrated temples, and iu this instance certainly rearranged 
without much attention to congruity or architectural effect. Still the 
effect is picturesfiue, and the parte being employed for the purposes 
for which they were designed, there is no offensive incongruity any- 
where. 

One of the most remarkable features in this moequc is the tomb. 
which its founder, Imnir ben Ahmed Eajerani erected for himself. 
It ia wholly comiiosed of Hindu remains, and is two storeys in height, 
and was crowned with a dome 28 ft. in diameter. The porta, how- 
ever — borrowed, appaitntly, from different buildings — were bo badly 
fitted together that, after standing some three centuries, it fell in, 
and has since remained a ruin, singularly pictun»iue in form and 
exquisite in detail, but a monument of the folly of eniployli g building 
materials for any pui-pose but that for which they were designed.' 

There is another mosque at Baroach, not unlike this one in design 
but smaller, being only 18f) ft. o\'er all north and south, and it has — 
now, at least — no comtyard ; but some of its details, borrowed from 
Hindu temples, are very Ixmutiful. 

There are also two very beautiful mo8<]ue8 at Dolka, a city twenty- 
two miles south-west from AJimedabad, almost identical in size and 

' All the psrticulftrs abiivc qimtod Citina of Goojerat' By T. C. Hop^ 
regarding that moaque are ilprivod from i B.C.S. Illustrated by photographs, 
a work publislied in Boiubiij' in 18<i8, i plans, and witb deecriptjve tfit. 
entitled, ' tSurat, Baroncl], and oilier old 
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plan, being each of them squarea of about 150 ft., and the mo8i|tie- 
froiit covered with five doinea 
and the Bcreen-wall with three 
arches each.* 

The most beautiful, however, 
of these provincial examples is 
the tomb at Miihmiidabad, of ite 
chisB one of thii most beautiful 
in India (Woodcut No. .t06). It 
was erected by the same Mah- 
miid Begurra, a.d. U84, who 
erected the tomb of Kntub-ul- 
Alura at Butwa, described above 
(Woodcut No. 304), and is said 
to have been designed by the 
same architect. This is, how- 
ever, a far more successful ex- 
ample, and though smal' — it 
is only i)4 ft square, exclu&ivc 
of the porch — there is a aim- 
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pliclty about ite plan, a solidit; and balance of parte in the design, 
whicb is not always found in these tombe, and baa rarely, if ever, 
been Barpassed in any tomb in India. The details, too, are all ele- 
gant and appropriate, so that it only wanta somewhat increased 
dimensions to rank among the vety firat of its class. Its construc- 
tive arrangements, too, are so perfect that no alterations in them 
would be required, if the scale had been very mnch increased. 

The tomb itself is surrounded by a screen of perforated stone- 
work, of the very finest tracery, and with its double verandah aids in 
giving the sepulchral chamber that seoluiiou and repose so indis- 
pensable in a mausoleum.* 



' Theni ii & very gnod Tiew of the I Goat * ; bnt the plan knd details hfie 
tnm)i in Mr. OrindUj'i ' Viewi of the | given nre from Mr. Hopv'H work, tup ciL 
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Tee Ghori dynasty of Mando attained independence abou^ the 
same time aa the Sharlds of Jannpore — Saltan Dilawar, ^ho governed 
the provisoe from A.n. 1887, having asanmed the title of 8hah in 
A.S. 1401. It is, however, to his successor Hoehang, that Mandn 
owes its greatness and all the finest of its boildings. The Btat« 
continued to prosper as one of the independent Moslem prinoipali- 
ties tUI A J). 1534, when it was incorporated with Qujerat, and was 
finally annexed to Akbar'g dominion io a.d. 1568. 

The original capital of tlie Btat« was Dhar, an old Hindn city, 
twenty miles northward of Mandii, to which the seat of government 
was transferred after it became independent. Though an old and 
venerated city of the Hindus, Dhar contains no evidence of ita former 
greatness, except two mosqaes erected wholly of Jaina remains. The 
principBl of these, the Jomma Unsjid, has a conrtyard measuring 
lOS ft. north and sonth, 1^ 131 ft. in the other direction. The 
mosque itself is lid ft. by 40 ft. 6 in., and its roof is supported by 
sixty-four pillars of Jaina arcbitectnre, 12 ft. 6 in. in height, and all 
of them more or less richly carved, and the three domes that adorn it 
are also of purely Hindu form. The court is surrounded by an arcade 
containing forty-fonr columns, 10 ft. in height, bat equally rich in 
carving. There is here no screen of arches, as at the Eutnb or at 
Aj'mir. Internally nothing is visible but Hindu pillars, and, except 
for their disposition and the piayer-niches that adorn the western 
wall, it might be taken for a Hindu building. In this instance, 
however, there seems no doubt that there is nothing in silu. The 
piUan hftve been brought from desecrated temples in the towQ, and 
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urraiiKod bere by the Mahomedans as we nov find them, probablj 
More the transference of the capital to Mandu. 

The other moMjue is similar to this one, and only Blightly amalltT. 
It has lonfc, however, ceased to be used as a place of prayer, and w 
satliy out of repair. It is called the Lat Musjid, from an iron pillar 
now lying balf-biiried in front of its gateway. This is generally 
mippoBed to have been a pillar of viL'tory, like that at the Kutub: 
Unt this can hardly be the case. If it were intended for an oma- 
niental purpose, it would have been either round or octagonal, and 
had some ontamental form. As it is, it is only a square bar of iron, 
some 20 ft. or 25 ft. in height, and 9 in. section, withoot any orna- 
mental form v^'hatcver. My impresaion is, that it was used for some 
useful uonstmctive purpose, like thooc which supported the false 
roof in the Pagoda at Kananic (an/i*, page 428). Tiiere are some 
holes through it, which tend further to make this view of its origin 
prohuble. But, be this as it may, it is another cnrioos proof of 
the employment of large masses of wronght-iron by the Hiinlna 
at a time when they were supposed to be incapable of any such 
mecbikiiical esertion. Its date is probably that of the pillars of the 
moejnes where it is found, and from their style they probably belong 
to the 10th or llth centuries. 

The site on which the city of Mandu is placed is one of the 
noblest occupied by aiiy capital in India. It is an extensive phitcau 
detached from the mainland of Malwa by a deep ravine about 3i)i> 
to 4itO yards across, where narrowest, and nowhere less than 2tH) ft. 
in depth. This is crosNed by a noble causeway, defended by three 
giit^wavR, and flanked by tomhe on either hand. The plateau is 
surrounded by walla erectt-d on the brink of the cliff — it is said 
2S miles in extent. This, however, conveys a veiy erroneous idea 
of the size of the place, unless qLialified by the information tliat the 
walla follow the sinuosities of the ravines wherever they oocnr, and 
mniiy of these cut into the hill a mile or two, and are only half a 
mile across. Tlie ji'iituau may he four or five miles east and west, 
and three miles north and south, most pleasingly diversified in surface, 
alii>unding in water, and fertile in the hit,'he8t degree, as is too plainly 
evidenced by the rank vegetation, which is tearing the buildings of 
the (-ity to pieces or ol>scuring them so that they can hardly be seen. 

The finest buildhifr in the city is the Jumma Musjid, commenced 
a'ld nearly completed l>y Hoshang, the second king, who reigned from 
A.i). 14(15 to A.D. 14:12, which, though not very large, is so simple and 
gr.tnd in outline and details. Chat It ranks high among the monu- 
ments of its class. Its dimensions are externally 300 ft. by 27& ft., 
exclusive of the porch. 

Internally, the courtyard is almost an exact square of 163 ft., and 
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wonld be quite bo, were it not that two of the piera on the east and 
west faces are doubled. In other reepecte the four aides of the court 
are exactly gimilar, each being ornamented by eleven great arches 
of preciflely the same dimenBions and height, supported by piere or 
[ullan, each of one single block of red sandstone. The only variety 
attempted is, that the east aide has two arcades in depth, the north 
and south three : while the west side, or that facing Mecca, has five, 
besides being ornamented bj three great domes, each 42 ft. in 
diameter. 

As will be seen on the plan (Woodcut No. 308), these large domes 
are supported each by twelve pillars. The pillars are all equally 
^^^^^^^^ spaced, the arehitect 
^^^^^S^M having omitted, for the 
sake of uniformity, to 
widen the central ave- 
nues on the intersec- 
tion of which the domes 
stand. It follows from 
this that the four sides 
of the octagon support- 
ing the dome, which 
are parallel to the sides 
of the court, are shorter 
than the four diagonal 
sides. Interiiariy. this 
proda«» a very »ivk- 
ward appearance ; but 
it could not haxe bwii 
avoided except by run- 
ning into another diffi- 
culty — that of having 
oblong spaces at thu 
intcrtiections of the 
wider aisles with thu 
narrower, to which the smaller domes must have Ixsjii fitted. Perh<i]i«, 
on the whole, the arehitect took the less inconvenient course of the 
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The interior of the court is re]>n«!iited in Woodcut No. aoo, and 
for simple grandeur and expression of power it may. jwrhaiw, Ite 
taken as one of the very b»st specimens now to l)e found in ludttu 
It is, however, fast falling to decay, and a few years more iriiiv 
dep-ive it of most of that beauty which so impressed me when I 
visited it in 1839. 

The tomb of the founder, which stands behind the mos'|uu, thonj^h 
not remarkable for size, is a very grand specimen of tlic last resting- 
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place of a stem old Pathan king. Both iotemallj and externally it 
Is reveted with white marble, ariiaticallj, but not congtrnctively, 
applied, and coneeqnentlj in many places peeling off The light is 
only admitted by the doorway and two small windows, so that the 
interior is gloomy, but not more so than seems snitable to ite 
d(«ti nation. 

On one side of the moeque is a splendid Dharmsala, or hall, 230 ft. 
long, snpported by three ranges of pillars, twenty-eight in each row. 
Theac are either borrowed from a Hindn edifice, or formed by some 
native architect from stones originally Hindu, and on the north side 
is a porch, which is avowedly only a re-erection of the pillarB of a 
Jaina dome. 

The palaces of Mandu are, however, perhaps even more remark- 
able than its mosques. Of these the principal Is called Jehaj Mehal, 
from its being situated between two great tanks — almost llltrully in 
the water, like a "ship," It is so covered with v^tation tliat it is 
almost impossible to sketch or photograph it,' but ite mass and pic- 
turesque outline make it one of the most remarkable edifices of its 
date ; very unlike the refined elegance nftcrwarda introduced hy the 
Moguls, but well worthy of being the residence of an independent 
Pathan chief of a warrior state. 

The principal apartment is a vaulted hall, some 24 ft. wide by 
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twice that len^, and 2i ft in be^ht, flanked by bnttresaes 
masBive enongh to support a vault four times its section. Acroee the 
end of the hall is a range of apartmente three storeys in height, and 
the npper ones adorned with mde, bold, balconied windows. Beyond 
this is a long range of vaulted halls, standing in the water, which 
were apparently the living apartments of the palac& Like the rcit 
of the palace they are bold, and massive to a degree seldom found in 
Indian edi&ceB, and produce a corresponding effect. 

On the brink of the jn^ipice overlooking the valley of the Ner- 
badda is another palace, called that of Baz Bahadur, of a lighter and 
more elegant character, but even more ruined than the northern 
palace, and scattered over the whole platean are rains of tombs and 
buildings of every class and so varied as almost to defy description. 
In their solitude, in a vast uninhabited jungle, they convey as vivid 
an impression of the ephemeral splendoor of these Kahomedan 
dynasties as anything in India, and, if illustrated, would a'one suffice 
to prove how wonderfully their builders had grasped the true elements 
of orchitectnral design. 
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Endam ul BauBsoal Mosqao, Oaur — Adiuali Uosqno, Maldab. 



Capital — Gaur. 

It is not very easy to nnderBtand why the architects of Malwa 
should have adopted & style bo essentially arenate as tliat which we 
find> in the capital, while their brethren, on either hand, at Jannpone 
and Ahmedttbad, clung bo fondly to a trabeate form wherever they 
hod an opportunity of employing it. The Mandn architect had the 
same initiation to the Hindu forms in the mosqnes at Dhar ; and there 
must have been innumerable Jaiiia temples to furnish materials to 
a far greater extent than wc find them utilised, but wo neither find 
tiicra Dorrowing nor imitating, but adhering steadily to the pointed- 
arch style, which is the essential characteristic of their art in foreign 
countries. It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why in Bengal 
tlic trabeate style never was in v(^ne. The country is practically 
without sioiic, or any suitable material for forming either pillars or 
beams. Having nothing but brick, It was almost of necessity that 
they employed arches everywhere, and in every building that had any 
pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, however, the only 
one wholly of brick in India Proper, baa a local individuality of its 
own, which is curious and interesting, though, from the nature of the 
material, deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which cha- 
racterise the buildings constructed with lai^r and better materials. 
Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own, the 
Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most im- 
portant influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in more 
modem times. As already mentioned in describing the cbuttrie at 
Alwar {ante, p. 474), the Bengalis, taking adrantage of the elasticity 
of the bambu, universally employ in tlieir dwellings a curvilinear 
form of roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes, thati they 
consider it beautiful (Woodcut No. 310), It is so in fact when 
bambn and thatch are tne materials employed, but when translate:! 
into stone or brick architecture, its taste is more qocstionable. There 
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IB, however, so tnncli that ia conventional in architectnie, and beantf 
depends to such an extent on association, that strangers are hardly 
fair jn^es in a case' of this sort. Be 
this as it may, certain it is, at all evente, 
that after being elaborated into a feature 
of permanent architoctnre in Bengal, this 
carviJinear form found its way in the 
17th century to Delhi, and in the 18th 
to Lahore, and all the intermediate build- 
ings from, say a.d. 1650, betray ita pre- 
sence to a greater or less extent. 

It is a carioiiB illustration, however, 
of how much there is in architecture 
lie. UMknovctd F«m or that is conventional and how far fami- 

liarity may render that beautiful which 
is not so abstractedly, that while to the European eye this form 
always remains nnpleasing, to the native eye — Hindu or Mahomedan 
— it is the most el^ant of modem inventions.' 

Even irrespective, however, of its local peculiarities, the archi 
tecture of Gaur, the Mahomedan capital of Bengal, deserves attention 
for its extent and the immense variety of detail which it diaplays. 
Bengal, apparently because It was so distant from the capital, was 
erected into a separate kingdom almost simultaneously with Delhi itself. 
Mahommad Bakhtiar Ehllji, governor of Berar under Kutub ud-din, 
became first king of the dynasty in a.D. 1303, and was succeeded by a 
long line of forty-eight kings, till the state was absorbed lutu Akbar's 
vast kingdom in a.D. 1573, under Daud Khan ben Suleiman. Though 
none of these kings did anything that entitles them to a place in 
general history, they poeseased one of the richest portions of India, 
and employed their wealth In adorning their capital with buildings, 
which, when in a state of repair, Aust have been goi^eons, even If not 
always in the best taste. The climate of Bengal is, however, singu- 
larly inimical to the preservation of architectural remains. If the 
roots of a tree of the fig kind once find a resting-place in any crevice 
of a building, its destruction is inevitable ; and even without this, 
the luxuriant growth of the jungle hides the building so completely, 
that it is sometimes difficult to discover it— always to explore it. 
Add to this that Gaur is singularly well suited to facilitate the 
removal of materials by water-carriage. During the emnmer inun- 
dation, boatu can float up to any of the ruins, and after embai'king 



■ In tliia recpeet it b tometliing Tike I do* bradii. Thoufcli detestable in tb«m- 
the enTTilinettr pediment! wliich Botnan selTca, yet we lue and admire tbem 
atid Italian arcliiteot* emplojed m win- 1 becauie wo bid Mcostomed to them. 
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atones or bricks, drop down the Btieam to any new capital that may 
be rising. It tboB baj^ns that Moorghedabad, Hooglj, and even 
Calcutta, are rich in spoils of the old Pathan capital of BeDg»l, 
while it haa itaelf become only a masB of pictaresqne bnt almoet 
indistingoishable mitiff. 

The city of Ganr was a famona capital of the Kindiis long before 
it was taken poeseeeioD of by the Mahomedane. The S&n and - 
Bellala dynasties of Bengal seem to bare resided here, and no donh*; 
adorned it with temples and edifices worthy of their fame and wealth. 
These, however, were probably principally in brick, thoagh adorned 
with pillan and details in what xisdd to be called black niari)le, but 
seems to be an indurated potstone of very Sue grain, and which talccti 
a beantifol polish. Many fragments of Hindu art in this material 
are found among the mins ; and if carefully examined m^ht enable 
ns to restore the style. Its interest, however, principally lies in the 
iufluence it had on the Mahomedan style that succeeded it. It is 
neither like that of Delhi, nor Janupore, nor any other style, but one 
purely local, and not without considerable merit in iteelf ; its principal 
characteristic being bea\-y short pillars of stone supporting pointed 
arches and i-aults, in brick— whereas at Jaunpore, for instance, light 
pillars carried hurizontal architraves and flat oeilinga. 

The general character of the style will be seen in the example 
from a mosque called the Eudam ul Rotwsoul at Oaur, and is by no 
means devoid of architectural merit (Woodcnt No. Sll). The solidity 
of the supports go far to redeem the inherent weakness of brick archi- 
tecture, and by giving the arches a firm base to start from, prevents 
the sniallncss of their parts from injuring the general effect. It also 
presents, though in a very subdued form, the ctuTilinear form of the 
roof, which is so characteristic of the style. 

In Gaur itself there are two very handsome moeqnes — the Golden 
and the Barah Dnrwaza, or twelve-doored. Both their facades are in 
stone, and covei"ed with foliaged patterns in low-relief, borrowed evi- 
dently from the terra-cotta omamcnts which were more frequently 
employed, and continued a favourite mode of adorning fsfades down 
to the time of the erection of the Kantonuggnr tomple illnstrated 
above (Woodcnt No. 263). In the interior their pillare have gene- 
rally been removed, and the vaults consequently fallen in, so that it 
is not easy to judfre of their effect, even if the jungle would admit of 
the whole are;* Ifcing gi-aaped at once. Their general disposition may 
he judged of, however, by the plan on page ,^41) (Woodcnt No. 812) 
of the Adinah mosque at Maldah, which formed at the time it was 
ei'cctcd the northern suburb of the capital. From inscriptions upon it, 
it appears that this raosqne was erected by Sikander Shah, one of the 
most illustrious of his race (a.i>. 13.'»fi-lS67), with the intention of 
being himself buried within its precincts, or in its immediate neigb- 
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bourhood. Ita dimenBions &re considentble, being nearly 500 ft. north 
and eotith, and nearly 300 ft. east and west. In the centre it contains 
a conityard, snironnded on aU sides by a thick wall of brick, divided 
by eigbty-eigh6 similar arched openings, only one of which, that in 
(rhe centre of the west side acing Mecca, is wider and more d^nified 
than the rest. The roof in like manner is suppoi-ted by 266 pillara of 
black hornblende, similar in design to those represented in Woodcut 
No. 811. They are bold and pleasing iu design, but it must be con- 
fessed wanting in variety. These with the walls support no less than 



311. Kndui d1 RouhbI Uosqne, Qwir. (Fnm > Pbotogr^ilL) 

.^85 domes, all similar in design and construction. The only varia- 
tion thaC is made ts where a platform, called the Padshah ka 
Takht, or King's Throne, divides a part of the buUding into two 
sUircys.* 

A design, snch as that of the Adinah mosque, would be appropriate 

' Theee particulars nre t&ken prin- I f^mcry Mnrtin in liit 'Eeatem lodia,' 
eipally from BDcbanan HHmllton'B ' Sta- 1838, vol. li. p. 649, tt Mjj. 
tistics of Dii^jepoie,' pnblished by Mont- [ 
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for a caravBDBerai ; but in an edifice where expression and beaaty were 
abeolately required it ib for too monotonona. The eame defect runs 
IhroQgh the whole gronp ; and thoi^h their size and el^tmoe of 
details, joined with the pictnresqne atate of richly foliaged rnin in 
which they are now fonnd, make them charming snt^cts for the 




pencil, they possess all the defects of design we remarked in the great 
halls of a thonsand columns in the south of this country.* It seemR, 
indeed, almost as if here we had again got among tl^ Tamil r^ce, I 
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and that their peculiarities were reappearing on the anrfaoe, though 
dressed in the garb of a foreign race. 

One of the most intereeting of the antiquities of the place is a 
•"' — »*—"»—"; in the fort (Woodcnt No. 813). For two-thirds of 
the height it is a poly* 
gon of twelve sides ; 
above that circolar, till 
it attains the height of 
84 ft. The door is at 
some dislAnce from the 
ground, and altogether 
it looks more like an 
Irish round-tower than 
any other example known, 
though it is most impro- 
bablu that there should 
bo any conuexiou between 
the two forms. It is 
evidently a pillar of vic- 
tory — a Jaya Stambha — 
Mileh as the Kutnb Miliar 
t Delhi, and those at 
CojI, Dowlutabad, and 
tisewhere. There is, or 
was, an inscription on 
this monument which 
ascribed its erection to 
Feroue Shah. If this is so, it must be the king of that province 
who reigned in Ganr a.h. 702-71.1, or a.d. 1302-l.Slo,' and the cha- 
racter of the architecture fully bears ont this adscription.' The 
native tradition is, that a saint. Peer Asa, lived, like Simon Stylites, 
on its sommit 1 

Besides these, there are several of the gateways of Gaur which are 
of considerable magnificence. The finest is that called Dhakhal, 
which, though of brick, and adorned only with teira-cotta omamcnl«, 
» as gmnd an object of its class as is to be found anywhere. The 
pate of the citadel, and the southern gate of the city, are very noble 
^samples of what can be done with bricks, and bricks only. It is not, 
••owever, in the dimensions of its buildings or the beauty of their 

' InitiBl ooioagi' of Bengal, b; Edward I upper ^llrry. In another year or tvn 
ThoiDM, B.C.S. IStt6. it wilt ipach the groaod, nod then 

' In tlie voodcnt, tbmiKli nut an clearly down cornea tlie minar. Any one «ith 
U in the photngrapb, vill Ik.' obacrvpd a pnrbet-knire might isTe it by flve 
Iw long pendent root of the tn-e wbicli minutes' work. But Oui bonot eaja the 
W beea planted by wme bird in the | Saxon. 
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details that the gloij of Gaor resides ; it is in the wonderf al mass of 
rainB stretching along what was once the high bank of the (Ganges, 
for nearly twenty miles, from Mald&h to Uaddapore — mosques still in 
ose, mixed with mounds covering rains — tombs, temples, Unks and 
towers, scattered withont order over an immense distaoce, and half 
buried in a luxuriance of vegetation which onlj this part of India 
can exhibit. What looks poor, aad may be in indifferent taste, drawn 
on paper and rednood to scale, may give aa idea of splendour in decay 
when seen as it is, and in this respect there are none of the ancient 
capitals of India which produce a more striking, and at the same 
time a more profoundly melancholy, impression than these ruins of 
the old Fathan capital of Bengal. 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

KALBUBGAH. 



The Hoaqne at Knlbargsb. 



IwSBl Tniliick'i ooart A 

HaliuBiBAil EUl Ohul .... 

HUlibld Sbkti 

lUfanAlSluh 

Faw Shih BHiied dnigbter of y|f»- 

rwic*rn]> 

AbDiHl Rhjih, apllAl BUu .... 



KuId BvU, loaddu of BiiU SbtU 

Al4 Bsu Stub uniiMa njtltf . . . 
^mliBertdSlub, lutofhUna . , 



The campaigns of Ala nd-dtn and of Tnglnck Shah in the beginning 
of tbo 14lh centnry extended the fame and fear of the Moslem power 
over the whole peninenla of India, as far as Cape Comorin and the 
Straits of Uanaar. It was almost impossible, however, that a state 
in the semi-barbarotiB condition of the Pathans of that day conld bo 
organise a government as to rule so extensive and varied an empire 
from one central point, and that as remote as Delhi. Ti^lnck Shab 
felt this, and proposed to establiBh the capital at Dowlntabad. If he 
had been able to accomplish this, the whole of the south might have 
been permanently conquered. As it was, the Bellala dynasty of 
Hnllabtdwas destroyed in a.d. 1311,* and that of Worangnl cripi^ed 
bat not finally conquered till some time afterwards,^ while the rising 
power of Tijayanagar formed a barrier which shielded the Boathem 
states — the Chera, Ghola, Pandya — against Mahomedan encroach- 
ment for some centuries ^ter that time ; and but for the establishment 
of Mahomedan kingdoms independent of the central power at Delhi, 
tbe Dekban might have been lost to the Moslems, and the Hindus 
held their own for a long time, peibaps for ever, to the south of the 
Vindhya range. 

The first of those dynasties that snccessfully established its inde- 
pendence was that called tLe Bahmani, from its founder, Hasan 
Oanjn, being the servant of a Brahman in Mahamnd Tnglnck's 
court, and owing his rise to his master, he adopted his name as a 
title in gratitnde. He established himself at Kalburgah, an ancient 
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Hindn city of bbe Dekhan, and with his immediate Bacoessois not onljr 
held in cbeck the Hindu sovereigiiB of Wonngnl and Vijajanagar, 
bat actnallj forced tiiem to pay him tribute. This prosperoos state 
of affain lasted for nearly a centniy, when Ahmad Shah I. (a.i>. 
1422-1425), for eome reason not explained, transferred the seat 
of power to Bidar. They lingered on for another century or more, 
latterly known oa the Berid Sbahis, till they were afaeorbed in the 
(treat Mogul empire in a.d, 1609. Long before that, however, their 
place in Uie Dekhan had been taken by the Bijapur Adil Shahis, who 
established themadrea there a.d. 1489. 

Daring the short supremacy of Kalbnrgah as capital of the Dekhan 
(a.d. 1347-14S5), it was adorned with several important buildings, 
among which was s mosque, one of the most remarkable of ite class 
in ludia (Woodcuta Noe. 814, 315). Ite dimensiona are conaiderable, 
though not excessive: it meaBures 216 ft. east and vest, and 176 ft. 
north and sooth, and consequeutly covers 38,016 sq. ft. Its great 
peculiarity, however, is that, alone of all the great mosques in India, 
the whole of the area is oovei'ed over. Comparing it, for instance, with 
the mosque at Mandu, which is the one in other respects most like it, 
it will be observed that the greater part of its area is occupied by a 
courtyard surrounded by arcades. At Ealbuigah there is no coart, 
tlie whole is roofed over, and the light is admitted through the aide 
walls, which are pierced with great arches for this purpose on all sides 
except the west (Woodcut No. 316). 

Having only one example of the class, it is not easy to form au 
opinion which of the two systems of building is the better. There is a 
repose and a solemnity which is singniarly soited to a place of prayer, 
in a courtyard enclosed by oloisters on all sides, and only pierced by 
two or three doors ; but, on the other band, the beat and glare arising 
from reflection of the snn's rays in these open courts is sometimes 
most painful in such a climate as India, and nowhere, so far as I know, 
was it ever even attempted to modify this by awnings. On the 
Ealbui^h plan, on the contraiy, the solid roof covering the whole 
space afforded protection from the sun's rays to all worshippers, and 
every aisle being open at one or both ends, prevented anythii^ like 
gloom, and admitted of far freer ventilation than was attainable in 
the enclosed courts, while the requisite privacy could easily have been 
obtained by a low enclosing wall at some distance from the mosque 
itself. On the whole, my impression is that the Ealburgah plan is 
the preferable one of the two, both for convenience and for architec- 
tural effect, so much so indeed, that it is very difficult to understand 
why, when once tried, it was never afterwards repeated. Probably 
the canse of ite being abandoned was the difficulty of diainii^ so 
extensive a flat roof during the rains. Any settlement or any crack 
most have been fatal ; yet this mosque stands in seemingly good 
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repair, after four centuries of comparative neglect. Whichever way 
the qaeetion is decided, it must be admitted that this is one of the 
finest of the old Path&n mosqnes of IDdi[^ at least among those which 
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are built wholly of original materials — and in the arcuate style — of 
Mahomedan art. Those at Delhi and Ajmir are more interesting of 
course, but it is from adventitious circumstances. This owes its 
greatness only to its own original merits of design.^ 



> Fcr lb* pIkD and lectiati of thii | of the Fiji IiUnda. Be macle the pUiu 
moiqiK^ and all indeed I know about it, himielf, and most iibeiall^ plaoed them 
I am Indebted to mj friend the Hon. at my dupoeal. 
Sir Aitbni Gordtm, i^ pteaent governor | 
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Beeidea the moeqne, there is in Ealbnrgah a bazaar, 570 ft. long 
b; 60 ft, wide, over all, adorned by a range of Bixty-one arches on 
cither band, npported by pillars of a qnasi-Hindn characuor, and 




TMwofUieMiiaqnciit Kalbmish. (From « PbMoenph.) 



with a block of boildings of a xerj ornamental character at either end 
I am not aware of anything of ite class more strikiug in any port of 
India. The arcades that most resemble this are tboee that tine the 
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street called the Street of the PilgiimB, at Tijayanag&r, which nay 
be contemporary witli this bazaar.* 

There are other bnitdiDgs, especially one gigantic archway, in the 
city of Ealborgafa, the use of which is not apparent, and some very 
grand old tombs, with doping walls ; bnt we mnst wait for further 
infonuation before they can be ntilised Id a bistoi; of Indian 



After the seat of government was removed to Bidar by Ahmad 
Shah, A.D, 14S2-1435, the new cajntal was adorned by edifioes worthy 
of the greatness of the dynasty, bnt now all apparently ruined. 
Among these the moat magnificent appears to be the modrissa 
erected by Mahomet Gaon, the faithful bnt unfortunate minister of 
the tryant Mahmdd II. It appears to have been finished two years 
before bis death, in A.D. 1481, and in Ferishta's time was one of the 
most complete and flourishing establishments of ite class in India.^ 
Unfortunately, when the place was besieged by Anmngzcbe, a quan- 
tity of gunpowder was stored in its vaults, and exploded, either acci> 
dentally or by design, so as to min one wing. Since then thelinilding 
has been disused, bnt bo far as can be judged from such imperfect 
information as is available, it mnst have been one of the most splendid 
buildings cd its day.* The tombs too of the Berid Shabi dynasty, 
which leigned in Bidar from A.D. 1492-1609, are of considenAle 
splendonr, and rival those of Golcondah in extent. Bidar, however, 
has not yet been visited by anyone who has had the power or oppor- 
tunity of drawing or describing its moniunenta in such a manner as 
to enable another to utilise them for historical purposes, and tUt this 
is done, a knowledge of them must remaia among the mauy desiderata 
in Indian art. 



' I tuTe t^iratogi^ili% bnt no meoniie- I ' There U a *lew of it ttora a aketcb 
menta, of thii itraet by OoL Ueadowg Tkflor, Id the ' Oriental 

* Biigg"* tntniUtkni of Veriihta, toL Anniul ' for ISU. 
U. p. SIO. 1 
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If the materials existed for the parpose, it vonld be e^Temel) 
interesting, from a historical point of view, to trace the varions 
styles that grew out of each other as the later dynasties of the 
Dekhan succeeded one another and strore to smpaes their prede- 
cessors in architectural magnidceTice in their successive capitate. 
With the exception, however, of Bijapur, none of the Dekhant cities 
produced any edifices that, taken by themselves irrespective of their 
sunouudings aud historical importance, seem to be of any very great 
value in an artistic sense. 

Burhampur, which was the capital of the Faruki dynasty of 
Eandeish, from a.d. 1S70-1596, does possess some buildings re- 
markable for their extent and picturesque in their decay, but tA 
very little artistic value, and many of them — especially the later 
ones — in very qneBtionable taste. Ahmednugger, the capital of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, i..J). 1490-1607, is fiingularly deficient iu archi- 
tectural grandeur, considering how long it was the capitjd of an 
important dynasty ; while if Golcondah, the chosen seat of the Kntub 
Shahi dynasty, a.d. 1512-1673, has any buildings that are remark- 
able, all that can be said is that they have not yet been diawn or 
described. The tombs of the kings of this dynasty, and of tbeir 
nobles and families, do form as extensive and as pictaresque a group 
as is to be found anywhere ; but individually they are in singularly 
had taste. Their bases are poor and weak, their domes tall and 
exaggerated, showing all the faults of the age in which they were 
executed, hut still not unworthy of a place in history if the materials 
existed for illustrating them properly. 

As mentioned above, the Bahmani dynasty of Ealbmgah main- 
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tained the straggle against the Hindu principalities of the south for 
-nearly a century and a half, with very little aaeistance from either 
the central power at Delhi or their cognate Btates in the Dekhan. 
Before the end of the 1 5th century, however, they began to feel that 
decay inherent in all Eastern dyuasties ; and the HinduB might have 
recovered their original poesessiona, up to the Yindhya at least, but 
for the appearance of a new and more vigorous competitor in the 
field in the person of Yusaf Khan, a son of Amnrath II. of Anatolia. 
Qe A^as thus a Turk of pure blood, and, as it happens, bom in Con- 
stantinople, though bis mother was forced to fly thence while he 
was still an infant. After a varied career he was purchased for the 
body-gaard at Bidar, and soon raised himself to snch pre-eminence 
that on the defeat of Dnstur Dinar, in 1501, he was enabled to 
proclaim his independence and establish himself as the founder of 
the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

For the first sixty or seventy years after their accession, the 
struggle for existence was too severe to admit of the Adil Shahia 
devoting much attention to architecture. The real building epoch 
of the city commences with Ali, a.d. 1557, and all the important 
boildings are crowded into the 100 years which elapsed between his 
accession and the wars with Aorungzebe, which ended in the final 
destmction of the dynasty 

During that period, however, their capital was adorned with a 
series of buildings as remarkable as those of any of the Mahomedan 
capitals of India, hardly excepting even Agra and Delhi, and showing 
a wonderful originality of design not surpassed by those of such 
capitals as Jannpore or Ahmedabad, though differing from them in 
a most marked d^^ree. 

It is not easy now to determine how far this originality arose 
from the European deaoent of the Adil Shahis and their avowed 
hatred of everything that belonged to the Hindos, or whether it 
arose from any local circumstances, the value of which we can now 
hardly appreciate. TAj impression is, that the former is the true 
cansc, and that the largeness and grandeur of the Bijapur style 
is owing to ita qnasi-Westem origin, and to reminiscences of the 
great works of the Roman and Byzantine architects. 

Like most MahoniLiIan dynaetiu!^, the Adil Shabis commenced 
their architectural career by building a mosque and madrissa in 
the fort at Bijapur out of Hindu remains. How far the piUars used 
there by them are in situ, or torn from other buildings, we are not 
informed. From photographs, it would appear that considerable 
purtiora of them are used at least for the purposes fat which they 
were intended ; but this is nc^ incompatible with the idea that they 
were removed from their original positions and readapt«d to their 
pteaent pnrpoaes. B9 this us it may, as soon m the dynasty hnd 
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leisare to think really abont the maUer, they abandoned entirely all 
tendency to copy Hindu fomu or Hinda details, but set to work to 
oany out a point«d-arched, or doniical style of their ova, and did 
it with singular snoceaa.* 

The Januna Mosjid, which is one of the earlier regnlar boildings 
of the city, was commenced by Ali Adil Shah (a.d. 1557-1579), and, 
thongh continued by his Boooemon on the same plui, was never 
com}Jet«ly finished, the fonrth side of the conrtyard witii ite great 



311. Flwi of Jomiu Muqjld, Bjjapur. (From i Dnnlss b; A. Cumiuiug, CE.) 

gateway not having been even commenced when the dynasty was 
overthrown. Even aB it in, it is one of the finest moeqttes in India, 
As will he seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 317), it would have 

< BiJHpur haH been Bingulorly fnt- dTuwings yet mode in India. Theoe were 

tunale, nut oDly in tlie extent, but in the reduced by photographj, uul publiBhol 

mode in which it hu been illuetnited. b; me at Uie expense of the GoTemnienl 

A set of drawings— plana, elevations, and in 1859, in a folio volume with seventc- 

details — weremadebyaUr. A.Cnnimin>;, fnur plates, and afterwards in 1866 at ti,e 

C.E., under the superintendence of Capt. eiponsu of the Committoe for the Publi- 

Hart, Bombay Engineers, which, for cnlionoftheAntiquttlesof Weaternlndia, 

beantj of drawing and aoonracy of de- illuftrnted further by photographic viena 

tail, ue nuampaned by any arcbilectoral taken on the spot l^ QoL Biggs, B.A. 
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beeD, if completed, a rectangle of 831 ft. by 257 ft. The moeqoe 
itaeit is perfect, and meaBores 257 ft. by 145 ft., and coneeqaeotly 
coven about 37,000 8q. ft. It conBeqnently is in itaelf only a 
very little ieae than the moeqne at Kalbtu^ih ; bat this iB irre- 
spective of the wings, which extend 186 ft. beyond, bo that if com- 
plete it wonld have covered abont 50,000 sq. ft. to 55,000 sq. ft., 
or abont the nanal size of a medieeval catbedraL It is more re- 
markable, however, for the beanty of its details ttian either the 
m arrangement or extent of ita plan. Each 
of the Bquares into which it m divided is 
roofed by a dome of very beautiful form, 
bat BO flat (Woodcut No. 316) as to be 
_ concealed externally in the thicknesB of 
the roof. Twelve of these BqnareB are 
occupied in the centre by the great dome, 
57 ft. in diameter in the circular part, but 
standing on a square measuring 70 ft. each 
way. The dimensions of this dome were 
immensely exceeded afterwards by that 
which covers the tomb of Mahmiid, con- 
structed on the same plan and 124 ft. in 
diameter ; but the smaller dimensions here employed enabled the 
aichitcct to nse taller and more gracefnl outlines, and if he had had 
the courage to pierce the niches at the base of his dome, and make 




;h tbe OnU Dome or Ihi 



tbem into windows, he would probably have had the credit of design- 
ing the most graceful bailding ui its class in existence. 

If the plan of this mosque is compared with tliat of Ealbutgah 
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(Woodcnt No. 314), it will be eeen what immenBe strides the Indian 
architects had made in constructive skill and elc^noe of detail 
daring the century and a half that elapsed between tlie erection of 
these two buildings. If they were drawn to the satne scale thn 
would be more apparent than it is at first sight ; but on half the 
present scale the delails of the Kalburgah mosque could hardly be 
expressed, while the largeness of the parts, and regularity of arrange- 
ment can, ill the scale adopted, be made perfoctly clear in the Bijapor 
eiamiile. The latter is, undoubtedly, the more perfect of the two, 
but there is a picturusqueness about the earlier building, and a poetry 
about its arrarigcmunts, that go far to make up for the want of the 
skill and the elegance exhibited in its more modem rival. 

The tomb which Ali Adil Hbah comraeuced for himself was a 
siiuiire, measuring about 200 ft. each iray, and had it beeu completed 
as d>.-si^'iieil would have rivalled any tomb in India. It is one of the 
digadvantaircH, however, of the Turanian system of each king building 
his own tomb, that if he dies early his work remains unfinished. 
Thif< defect is more than compensated in practice by the fact that 
uiik-s8 a man builds his own sepulchre, the chances are very much 
against anything worthy of admiration being dedicated to his memory 
by his surviving relatives. 

His successor Ibmliim, warned by tlie fate of his predecessor's 
tomb, c()mmeiic<:d his own on so small a plan — 116 ft. square — that 
as he was blessed by 
a long and pros{)erous 
reign, it was only by 
ornament that he conld 
render it worthy of him- 
self. This, however, he 
accomplislied by cover- 
ing every part with the 
must exquisite and cla- 
l)oriite carvings. The 
ornamental inscriptions 
ure so tiumerous that it 
is said the whule Koran 
is engraved on its walls. 
The cornices are anp- 
ported by the most ela- 
borate bracketing, the Mr, cu..i..,ing.) s..iesBfi.toiin. 
windows filled with tra- 
cery, and every part ao richly ornamented that had his artisbi not 
been Indians it might have become vulgar. The principal apart- 
ment ill the tomb is a square of 40 ft. each way, covered by a stone 
roof, pcrfi^^tly flat in the centre, and supported only by a cove pro- 
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jecting 10 ft, from the walls on every side. How the roof ia sap 
ported is a mystery which can only be nndeiBtood by those who are 
familiar with the nee the Indians make of masses of concrete, which, 
with good mortar, seems capable of infinite applications unknown in 
Europe. Above this apartment is another in the dome as ornamental 
as the one below it, tboi^h its only object is to obtain externally the 
height required for architfictaral effect, and access to its interior ran 
only be obtained by a dark narrow stair in the thickness of the wall. 

Besides the ttnnb there is a mosque to correspond ; and the royal 
garden, in which these are situated, is adorned, aa usual, internally 
with fountains and kiosks, and externally with colonnadee and cara- 
vduaaries for strangers and pilgrims, the whole making up a group 
OS rich and as pictoresque as any in India, and far excelling anything 
of the sort on this side of the Hellespont. 

The tomb of his successor, Mahmiid, was in design as complete 
a contrast to that just described as can well be conceived, and is as 
remarkable for simple grandeur and constructive boldness as that of 
Ibrahim was for excessive 
richness and contempt of 
constructive proprieties. It 
is constructed on the same 
principle as that employed in 
the design of the dome of 
the great mosque (Woodcut 
No. 319), but on so much 
larger a scale as to convert 
into a wonder of constructive 
skill what, in that instance, 
was only an elegant archi- 
tectural design. 

As will be seen from the 
plan, it is internally a square 

an. PUnrfToinbofH.hmM.tBU.pur. "^ _, .,.,,: ,i l 

snie 100 ft. to 1 In. apartment, l.-ta ft. each way; 

its area conseiinently is 18,225 

sq. ft., while that of the Pantheon at Rome is, within the walls, only 

16,8S3 sq. ft. ; and even taking into account all the recesses in the 

walls of both buildings, this is still the larger of the two. 

At the height of 57 ft. from the floor-line the hall b^ins to 
contract, by a series of pendentives as ingenious as they arc baiutifnl, 
to a circular opening 97 ft. in diameter. On the platform of these 
pendentives the dome is erected, 124 ft. in diameter, thus leaving a 
gallery more than 12 ft. wide all round the interior. Internally, 
the dome is 175 ft. high, externally 198 ft., its general thickness 
being about 10 ft. 

The moBt ingenious and novel part of the construction of this 
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dome is tbe mode in which ite lateral or ontward thmst U counter 
acted. This was accomplished by fonning the pendeiiti^'es so that 
they not only cot off the angles, hot that, us shown in the plan, their 
arches intersect one another, and form a veiy considerable mass of 
masonry perfectly stable in itself ; and, bj its weight acting inwards, 
counteracting any thrust that can possibly be bronght to bear upon 
it by the pressure of the dome. If the whole edifice thus balanced 
has any tendency to move, it is to fall inwards, which from its 
circular form is impossible ; white the action of the weight of the 
pendentives being in the opposite direction to that of the dome, ii 
acts like a tie, and keeps the whole in equilibrium, without interfering 
at all with the outline of tbe dome. 



an. PeikdcDtlvs of Uk Tomb of HifamM, liekliw npwurdh (Fran > Dnvidf b7 
Mr. Cunnnlng.) Scil< Su fi. lo 1 In. 

In the Pantheon and most European domes a great mass of masonry 
is thrown on the haunches, which entirely hides the external form, 
and is a singularly clunifly expedient in every respect compared with 
the elegant mode of hanging the weight inside, 

Notnithstanding that tliis ex[>e<lieiit gives the dome a perfectly 
stable. bafiis to stand upon, whiiih no thrust can move, still, looking 
at the section (Woodcut No. MA), its form is such that it appears 
almost paradoxical that such a building should stand. If the section 
represented an arch or a vault, it is such as would not stand one hour ; 
but the dome is itself so perfect as a constructive expedient, that it 
is almost as difficult to build a dome that mil fall as it is to build a 
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.--anlfc that will stand. As the dome is also, artisticallj, the moet 
beantifnt form of roof yet invented, it maj be well, before passing 
from the most e2tr&ordinar7 and complex example jet attempted 
an/where, to pause and examine a little more cloeety the theory of 
its constmction. 

Liet UB anppoee the diagram to represent the [dan of a perfectly 
flat dome 100 ft. in diameter, and each rim consequentlj 10 ft. wide. 

Bsnming for convenieQce that the whole dome weighs 




orToabof IbbmUitBIJapur. Scil« 



TSrtO tons, the onter rim will weigh 2626 tons, or almost exactly as 
mocb as the three inner rims pnt t<^ther ; the next will weigh 2204, 
the next 1568, the next 942, and the inner only 314 ; so that a con- 
siderable extra thickness mi(^ht be heaped on it, or on the two inner 
one*, without their preponderance at all affecting the stability of the 
dome ; bnt this is the most nnfiivourable view to take of the case. To 
understand the problem more clearly, let us suppose the semicircle 
AAA (Woodcut No. H24) to represent the section of a hemispherical 
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dome. The fint B^ment of this, thoDgh only 10 ft. in width, win 
be 80 ft. in he^ht, and will weigh 9420 tons; the next, 10 tL high 
and 10 ft. wide, will weigh 3140 ; the third, 10 ft. by 6 ft., will weigh 
only 1884 ; the fourth will weigh 942 ; and the central portion, aa 
before, 316. 




»•• Dl^ruimiHtnUvtdrDiHnlalCimitnictkn. 

Now it IB evident that the fiiat portion, A B, being the moet pei^ 
peadicular, is the one least liable to disturbance or thrust, and, being 
also two-thirda of the whole weight of the dome, if steady and firmly 
constructed, it is a more than sufficient abutment for the remaining 
third, which is the whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident from an inspection of the figure, or from any section 
of the dome, how easy it must be to construvt the fii^t s^^ment from 
the springing ; and if this is veiy solidly hnilt and placed on an 
immoveable basis, the architect may play with the rest ; and he must 
be clumsy indeed if he cannot make it perfectly stable. In the East 
they did play with their domes, and made them of all sorts of 
fantastic forms, seeking to please the eye more than to consult 
the engineering necessities of the case, and yet it is the rarest poeslble 
contingency to find a dome that has fallen through faults in the 
construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in dome- 
building i but with our present engineering knowledge it would he 
easy to construct far larger and more daring domes than even this of 
Mahmiid's tomb, without the smallest fear of accident. 



The external ordonnance of this building ia ae beautiful as that 
of the interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower eight 
storeys high, simple and bold in its proportions, and crowned by a 
dome of great elegance. The lower part of the building is plain and 
solid, pierced only with such openings as are requisite to admit light 
and air ; at the height of 83 ft. a cornice projects to the extent of 
12 ft. from the wall, or nearly twice as much as the boldest European 
architect ever attempted. Above this an open galleiy gives lightness 
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and finiah to the whole, each face heing further relieved hy two Bmall 
nunarete. 

The same daring syBtem of constmction was carried out by the 
archi[«ctfl of Bijapur in their civil buildiiigB. The great Audience 
Hall, for instance (Woodcut No. 325), opem in front with an arch 
82 ft. wide, which, had it been sufficiently abutted, might have been 
a grand architectuTal feature ; as it is, it ie too like an engineering 
work to be Batisfactory. Its cornice was in wood, and some of ite 
fluppoits are still in their places. Indeed, it is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the architecture of this city that, like the English archi- 
tects to their roofs, those of Bijapur clung to wood as a constructive 



expedient long after its use had been abandoned in other parte of 
India. The Ashur Moobarok, one of the most splendid palaces in the 
city, is entirely open on one side, the roof being supported only by 
two wooden pillars with immense bracket-capitals ; and the internal 
ornaments are in the same material. The result of this practice was 
the same at Bijapur as in England — far greater depth of framing 
and greater richness in architectural ornamentation, and an into- 
lerance of constructive awkwardness which led to the happiest results 
in tw^i countries. 

Among the principal edifices in the city is one of those seven- 
storeyed palaces which come across ns so strangely in all out-of-the- 
way corners of the world. Add to this that the Ashur Moobaruk 
has been converted by the Mahomedans into a relic-shrine to contain 
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Bome hairs of the ProiAet'a beard, and we have a picture of the 
straage difficultj of weaning a Taitar from the innate prejudices of 
his race. 

Besides these two there are five other palaces within the walls 
some of them of great nplendour, and nnmberlees resideuces of the 
nobles and attendants of the court. But perhaps the most remarkable 
civil edifice is a little gateway, known as the Mehtnri Mebal ("the 
Gate of the Sweeper ") — with a. legend attached to it too long to qno'e 
here. It is in a mixed Hindn and Mahomedan style, erery port and 
erery detail covered with ornament, but always equally appropriate and 
elegant. Of its class it is perhaps the best example in the country, 
though this class may not be the highest. 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, 6j miles in circamfcrenoe:, 
are a work of no mean magnitude, and, combined with the tombs of 
those who built them, and with/the nuns of the suburbs of this onoe 
great city, they make np a scene of grandeur in desolation, equal to 
anything else now to be found even in India. 

SCINDB. 

Among the minor styles of Mahomedan art in India there is 
one that would be singularly interesting in a historical sense if a 
sufficient number of examples existed to elucidate it, and they were 
of snfiicient antiquity to connect the style mth those of the West. 
From ite situation, almost outside India, the province of Sciude must 
always have had a certain affinity with Persia and the countries 
lying to the westward of the Indus, and if we knew its architectural 
history we might probably be able to trace to their source many 
of the forma we cannot now explain, and join the styles of the 
East with those of the West in a manner we cannot at present 
pretend to accomplish. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the materials are in existence for 
doing this. The buildings in this province were always in brick, no 
stone being available ; and though they are not exposed to the destruc- 
tive ^encies of vegetation like those of Bengal, the mortar is bod, 
and the bricks are easily picked out and utilised by the natives to 
build their huts or villages. 

All we at present know belong to a series of tombs in the neigh 
bourhood of Tatta, which were erected under the Mogul dynasty 
by the governors or great men of the province, during their 
sway. At least the oldest now known is that of Amir Khalleel Khan, 
erected in or about a.d. 1572, the year in which Akbar deposed the 
Jam! dynasty and annexed Sciiide to his empire. No tombs or mosqnee 
of the earlier dynasties have yet been edited, though tliey may 
exist. The known series extends from a.d. 1.572-1640, and all show 
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a strongly-marked affinity to the Persian style of tlie same or an 
earlier age. One example must for the present suffice to ex]^in 
their general appearance, for they are all very much alike. It m the 
tomb of the Nawab Amir Khan, who was governor of the provino; 
in the rei^ of Shah Jehan, from a.d. 1627-1632, and afterwwds a.d. 
1641-1650. The tomb waa built apparently about a.d. 1640 (Wood- 
cat No. 826). It is of brick, but was, like all the others of its class, 
ornamented with coloured tiles, like those of Persia generally, of 
great beanty of pattern and exquisite harmony of colouring. It is 



nt Tuml> uf .Ntomb Amir KbMU, uu Tdta. aj>. IMD. (Frooi i 

not a very monumental way of adorning a building, but, as carried 
oat on the dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, in the middle of the ICth 
or in the mosque at Tabreez in the beginning of the 13th century,* 
and generally in Persian buildings, it is capable of producing the 
most pleasing effects. 

Like the Mher tombs in the province, it is so similar to Persian 
buildings of the same ^e, and bo unlike any other found at the same 
age in India Proper, that we can have little doubt as to the nationality 
of those who erected them. 



' Ante, vol. ii. p. SS8. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOGUL AECHITECTDBE. 



Dynurtics — Tomb of Hohamnud Obana, Gaalioi — Moaqne kt Fnttehpore Bilui— 
&kb«T'a Tomb, Secnnan-Palsoe at Delbi-Tfae Tnje Hah&l— The Matt 
Huajid— Mosqae aX Delhi—The Ipwmbara, Lucknow— Tomb <^ Ute Nftosb, 
Jnnaghnt. 



Till very recently, a description of the atyle introdaced by the 
M(^l emperoTB would have been conBidered a complete history of 
Mahomedan aPchitectnre in India. It is the atyle which was de- 
scribed by Boe and Beroier, and all Bttbsequent trarGtlers. It wvB 
rendered familiar to the public in Europe by the drawings of DanictI 
in the beginning of this centnry, and, since Agra and Delhi became 
practically British cities, their buildings have been described, drawn, 
and photographed till they have become almoet aa welt known as 
any found in Enrope. It will take a very long time before even 
phott^rapby will render the moeqnee or tombs of such cities as 
Ahmedabad or Bijapur as familiar or as easily nudei^tood. Yet it 
is, perhaps, true to assert that the buildings of other dynasties, com- 
mencing with the mosques at the Kutub and at Ajmir, and con- 
tinuing till the last Dekhani dynasty was destroyed by Aumngzebe, 
make up a whole as extensive and more ifitereeting, in a historical 
point of view, than even all that was done by the Moguls. On the 
other hand, however, there is a unity in the works of that dynasty, 
and a completeness in their history, which makes the study of then- 
art peculiarly fascinating, and some of their buildings will bear 
comparison, in some respects, with any architectural productiona in 
any part of the world. Their buildings, however, are so original, 
and so unlike any of the masterpieces of art that we toe generally 
acquainted with, that it is almost impossible to institute any com- 
parison between them which shall be satisfactory. How, for instance, 
can we compare the Parthenon with the Taje 7 They are buildings 
of nearly equal size and magnificence, both in white marble, both 
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adnuiabl; adapted for the porpoees for which they were built ; but 
what else have they in common P The one is simple in ita ontlioe, 
and depeoding on pill&re for its external adornment ; the other has no 
pilUrs, and owes ite greatest effecte to its singularly varied outline 
and the mode in which its various parts are disposed, mauj of them 
wholly detached from the principal mass. The Parthenon belongs, it 
is true, to a higher clase of art, its sculptures raising it into the 
region of the most iutellectual brunch of phonetic art ; but, on the 
other hand, the exquisite inlay of precious stones at the Taje is so 
sestheticslly beantiful as, in a merely architectural estimate, almost 
to bring it on a level with the Grecian niasterpiece.' 

Though their value, consequently, may he nearly the same, their 
forma are so essentially different that they hardly look like produc- 
tions irf the same art ; and in an art so essentially conventional as 
architecture always is and must be, it requires long familiarity with 
any new form, and a knowledge of its origin and use, that can only 
be acquired hy constant study, which makes it very difficult for a 
stranger to realise the real beauty that often underlies even the 
strangest forms. When, however, these difficulties are conquered, it 
will probably be found that there are few among the Eastern styles 
that deserve more attention, and would better repay any study that 
might be bestowed upon them, than the architecture of the Moguls. 

Some little interruptions are experienced at the beginning of the 
narrative from the interpolation of the reigns of Shere Shah and his 
SOD Sciim in the reign of Humayun. He was an Afghan by descent 
and an Indian hy birth, and, had he been left to follow his own 
devices, would, no doubt, have built in the style of architecture used 
at Agra and Delhi before his countrymen were disturbed hy the 
Mogul invasion. We have, it is true, very little to tell ns what that 
style was duriug the 170 years that elapsed between the death of 
Tugluck Shah and the first invasion of Baber, but it seems to have 
been singularly plain and solid, and very unlike the florid art intro- 
duced by the Moguls, and practised by Shere Shah and his son 
apparently in rivalry to the new master of Hindustan. So little 
difference is there, however, between the architecture of Shere Shah 



■ Atlc^tiDg the nunx^rical «oaIe de- 
teribed in the inirodaction to the * Trae 
Prioeiplet of BhwiI; ja Art.' p. 140, I 
eatiliikted tlie Partlienon ai possessing 
i paria ot techiiic Talue, 4 of nstbetic, 
and 4 phonotiu. or 24 u its iixtez num- 
ber, hing the bif^'eit kaowa The 
Taje I should od the cnDtTtu; e«t!niBt« 
M post c s u ing 4 trabnio, 9 esthetic, and 



2 phonetic, not that it has sn; direc 
phonptic mode of ulteraiice, but tttna the 
aingqlnr a..d pathetic distiDctness »ith 
which every part of it giTes utttrwioo to 
Ihe Bonow and affection it vea erected 
to express. Its i' dnx number would con- 
sequvnlly be 20, ivhicli is certainly hh liigh 
aa it fan be brought, and near enough to 
the Ftuthenon for compMUon at least. 
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and uf Abbar Uiat they must be treated as one etyle, beginning 
iu great sobriety and el^&nce, and ending in something nearly 
approaching to wildness and exuberance of decoration, bnt still very 
beautiful— in some respects superior to the chaste but feeble elegance 
of the later Mognl style that succeeded it. 

There is, again, a little difficulty and confusion in our having 
no examples of the style as practised by Baber and Hnmajnn. The 
well-known tomb of the latter king was certainly built by his son 
Akhar ; Baber was buried near Cabul, and no building known to be 
his has yet been identified in India. Tet that be did build is certain. 
In his own ' Memoirs ' he tells us, " In Agra alone, and of the stone- 
cutters belonging to that place only, I every day employed on my 
palaces 680 persons; and in Agra, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpm-, Gnalior, 
and Koel, there were every day employed on my works 1491 stone- 
cutters."' In the following pages he describes some of these works, 
and especially a Bowlee of great magnificence he excavated in the 
fort of Agra.* This was in the year 1526, and he lived to cany on 
these works for five years longer. During the ten years that his son 
retained the empire, we team from Ferishta and other sources that 
he adorned Lis capital with many splendid edifices : one, a palace 
containing seven pavilions or audience-halls — one dedicated to each 
of the planets, in which ho gave audience on the day of tbe week 
dedicated to the planet of the day.' There are traditions of a moHqnc 
he is said to have built on the banks of the Jumna, opposite where 
the Taje now stands ; and his name ia so frequently mentioned iu 
connexion with buildings both at Agra and Delhi that there can 
be little doubt that he was a builder to as great an extent as the 
troubled character of his reign would admit of. But his buildings 
have perished, so that practically the history of Mogul architecture 
commences with the buildings of an Afghan dynasty who occupied 
the throne of India for sixteen years during the last part of 
Humayun's reign. 

It is probable that before long very considerable light wilt be 
thrown upon ttie origin of the style which the Moguls introduced into 
India, from an examination of the buildings erected at Samarcand by 
Timur a hundred yeai-s before Baber's time (a.d. 1893-1404). Now 
that the city is in the hands of the Russians, it Is acctssihie to 
Europeans. Its buildings have been drawn and photographed, but 
not yet described so as to be available for scientific purposes, bnt 
sufficiently so to indicate the direction in which light may be ex- 
pected. Though a frightful savage in most respect*, Timnr was 
poBsesBcd of a true Turki love for noble architecture j and though he 
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genenlly maseacred the inhabitants of any town that resisted him, 
he alwajB spared the architects and artiste, and sent them to work 
on the embeliishment of his capitals, Samarcand was consequently 
filled with splendid edifices, bnl, so far as can be judged from the 
materials available, more resembling in style those of Persia than 
anything' now known to exist in India. The bnlbons dome appears 
everywhere, and was not known at that time in India, unless it was 
in the quasi-Persian province of Scinde. Coloured tiles wers the 
favourite mode of decoration, and alt(^ther their style was gor- 
geous in the extreme as compared with the sobriety of the later 
Pathan buildings in India. A few years hence all this may be made 
quite clear and intelligible, meanwhile we must pass on to 



Shsee Shah, a.d. lS39-lfi45. 

Certainly one of the most remarkable men who ever mied in 
northern India, though his reign was limited to only five years' dura- 
tion ; and during that brief spaoe, disturbed by all the troubles 
incident to a usurpation, he left his imjHvsa on every branch of the 
administration. The revenoe system, the police, the army adminis- 
tration, all the great reforms, in fact, which Akbar so successfully 
carried out, were commenced, and to some extent perfected, by 
this nanrpcr, as the Moguls call him. In arohit«ctnre, too, which 
nioet concerns us here, he certainly pointed out the path by which 
his successor reached such eminence. 

The most perfect of his buildings that I am acquainted with is 
the mosque in the Purana Ellah at Delhi. The walls of this place 
were repeiied by Hnmayun in a.d. 1583, and I do not feel quite sure 
he bad not something to do with the mosque. According to the 
latest authorities, however, it is said to have been built — I have no 
dcKibt it was finished — by Shere Shah in a.d. 1541.' It is a single 
hall, with five openings in front through pointed arches of what we 
would call Tudor form, but beautifully varied in design, and arranged 
iu panels carved with the most exquisite designs and ornamented 
with parti-coloured marbles. One important dome, pierced with twelve 
small windows, crowns the centre ; it has, however, no minarets and 
no courtyard, but even without these adjuncts it is one of the most 
satisfactory buildings of its class in India.* 

In the citadel at Agia there stands — or at least stood when I was 



' CimtifTigham, * Seporb,* toI. {. p. 222. i ham's fourth Tolqnie, bnt like ererTthiDg 

■ Adeecriplion ofthii moaqucUglTeii elu most namtiBfactoiy. Ncdthei plan 

ia Mr. Carlljle's ' Report cm the Baild- nor dimeiwioiu are giren, mere verlns^ 

inn of Dellii,' Avmins part of Cimniiig- 1 cooyt/jing no diMioot meaiuiv* 
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there — ft fragment of a {Mlace built hj Share Shah, or hie aon Selim, 
which was as ezqaieite a piece of decorative art aa anythiDg of ita 
clasB in India. Being one ot the fiiat to oocnpf the groond, this 
palace was erected on Itie highest spot within the fort ; hence the 
present Qorernment, fancying this a favonrable site for the erection 
of a barrack, pulled it dotrn, and replaced it by a more than 
usually hideous brick erectioo of their own. This is now a ware- 
house, and looms, in whitewaahed ugliness, over the marble palacts 
of the Moguls — a fit standard of comparison of the tastes of the two 
races.' 

Judging from tlte fragment that remains, and the acoonnts received 
OTi the spot, this pulace must hare gone far to justify the eologium 
more than onco passed on the works of these Pathans — that " they 
built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths :" for the Btones seem 
to have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite finish. 
It has passed away, however, like many another noble building of ita 
class, under the ruthless barbarism of our rule. Mosques we have 
generally spared, and sometimes tombs, because they were unsuitcd to 
our economic purposes, and it would not answer to offend the religions 
fucUiigs of the natives. But when we deposed the kings and appro- 
priated their revenues, there was no one to claim their now useltsi 
abodes of splendour. It was consequently found cheaper either to poll 
them down, or use them as residences or arsenals, than to keep thcin 
up, so that very few now remain for the admiration of posterity. 

The tomb of Shere Shah has been already described (miff, p. 516), 
as it is essentially Pathan in style. It wiis erected at his native place 
in Behar, to the south of the Ganges, far from Mt^ul influence at that 
time, and in the style of severe simplicity that characterised the works 
of his race between the times of Tugluck and those of Behlol Lodi 
(A.D. 1450-14H8), the last really independent king of his line. 

It ia not ()uite clear how much of the tomb was built by himself, 
or how mnch by his son Selim, who certainly finished it, Selim also 
built the Selimghur on an island in the Jumna, to which Shah Jehan 
afterwards added his palace in New Delhi. Whether, however, he 
erected any buildings inside is not certain — nothing at leait now 
remains of any importance. Generally he seems to have carried on 
and completed his father's buildings, and between them they have 
left a group of architectural remains which, if collected together and 
illustrated, would form an interesting chapter in the histoiy of Indian- 
Mahomedan styles,' 



> As I aiDQot And an; tnoe of tbLa 
bnilding in Ko^'ue's dewription of the 
fort in hU third bonk on Agis, I prv- 
■nme it must havo bpea utiliiied since 
taj day. Unleaa it is tbo building ho 



in of Akbu'a fulaoe 
len it in an; pbota- 



rallathsNobntKliai 
(26) I have never k 
graph of tlin place. 

■ ItidDotqaiterlearhmrtDOdhBholw- 
gnr owes its magniGcenoe to Shore Bhih 
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AsBAB, 1556-1605. 

It wonld require a volume to describe all the baitdinga erected hj 
thiB remarkable man during hie long reign of forty-nine ;eais, and a 
buDdred plates would hardly suffice to make known all their pecu- 
liaritiefl. Had Akbar been content to follow in the lines of the style 
invented by the Pathans and perfected by Shere Shah, it might be 
easy enough to follow the sequence, but nothing in his character is so 
remarkable as the spirit of tolerance that pervaded all his act«. He 
seems to have had as sincere a love and admiration for his Hiudu 
Bobjects as he had for those of his own faith, and whether from policy 
or inclLQatioQ, to have cherished their arte as much as he did those that 
belonged eiclnslvely to his own people. The oonsefjuenoe is a mixture 
throughout all his works of two styles, often more pictnreaqne than 
correct, which might, in the couiee of another half century, have been 
blended into a completely new style if persevered in. The spirit of 
tolerance, however, died with him. There is no trace of Hinduism in 
the works of Jehangir or Shah Jehan, and Auningzehe wonld ha\e 
been horrified at the snggeation that arts of the infidels could influence 
anything he did. 

One probably of his earliest works was the mausoleum, which he 
erected over the remains of his father, Humayun, at Delhi. Though 
it certainly was finished by Akbar, it most probably wag designed 
and commenced by bis father ; for, as frequently remarked in the 
previous pages of this work, the great architectural peculiarity of the 
Tartar or Mongolian races is their torn 1 (-building propensity, in which 
they are so strongly distinguished from the Aryan, and also from the 
great Semitic families, with whom they dii'ide the greater part of 
the habitable globe. Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in 
India — where the tombs of the Patlians and Moguls form a complete 
and unbroken series of architectural munomciits from the first years 
of the Moslem invasion to the ]>resent hour. 

The tombs of the Pathans arc less splendid than those of the 
Mf^n^ls ; but nevertheless the whole series ia singularly interesting, 
the tombs being far more numerous than the mowiues. fleneraiy 
speaking, also, they are more artistic in design, and frequently not 
only lai^r but more splendidly decorated than the buildings exclu- 
sively devoted to jHuyer. 

The princes of the Tartar races, in carrying out their love of tomlw, 
made it the practice to build their own in their lifetime, as all people 

how mDoh to Akbar; both oprtainly bnilt i "They conTertud tbc IxMitiful Dcwan 
there, and on the tpot it mii-ht euily , Klmnd, of which Danifll publislied d 
be aioertainod how muchbelimBB i-icBcli. I ilnwing, into a Btnble Tor bn^ing 
UDfi»tan»tely, the p irt tliat belongs to horwa." — Hmnilloii's ' Uatettfcr,' tub 
the BritUli u too ea«ily aMt-rtaijied. [ vooe, 
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most who are kbWj desinxiB of sepolchral magniijcenoe. In doing 
this they rejected the ^yptian mode of preparing darV and deep 
chamben in the heart of the rock, or of the massive pyramid. Tbe 
Tartars, on tbe other hand, bnilt their sepnlchres of such a cbtuwter 
08 to serve for places of enjoyment for themselves and their friends 
dnring their lifetime, and only when they.coald enjoy them no longer 
they became the solemn resting-places of their mortal remains. 

The UBQs) process for the erection of these Btructures is for the 
king or noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to enclave a 
garden outside the city nails, generally with high crenellated walls, 
and with one or more splendid gateways ; and in the centre of this be 
erects a square or octagonal building, crowned by a dome, and in the 
more s[dendid examples with smaller and dome-roofed apartments on 
fonr of the sides or angles, the other four being devoted to entrances. 
This boilding is generally situated on a lofty sqnare terrace, from 
which radiate four broad alleys, generully with marble-paved canals 
ornamented with fountains ; the angular spaces are planted with 
cypresses and other evergreens and fruit-trees, making up one of those 
formal but beautiful gprdeng so characteristic of the East. Durlrg the 
lifetime of the founder, the central building is called a Barrah Durrie, 
or festal hall, and is used as a place ot recreation and feasting by hisD 
and his friends. 

At his death its destination is changed — the founder's remains are 
interred beneath the central dome. Sometimes his favonrite wife lies 
beside him ; but more generally his family and relations are buried 
beneath tbe collateral domes. When once used as a p'ace of burial, 
ite vaults never i^in resound with festive mirth. The care of the 
building is handed over to priests and cadis, who gain a scanty sub- 
sistence by the sale of the fruits of the garden, or the alms of thcBC 
who come to visit the last resting-place of their friend or master. 
Perfect silence takes the place of festivity and mirth. The beauty of 
the surrounding objects combines with the repose of the place to 
produce an effect as graceful as it ia solemn and appropriate. 

Though the tombs, with the remains of their cnelosnres, are so 
numerous throughout all India, the Taje Mehal, at Agra, is almost 
the only tomb that retiiins its garden iu anything like ite pristine 
beauty, and there is not perhaps in the whole world a scene where 
nature and art so successfully combine to ])roduce a perfect work of 
art as within the precincts of this far-famed mausoleum. 

The tomb of Humayun Shah, the first of the Moguls who win 
buried in India, stilt stands tolerably entire among the ruins of OUt 
Delhi, of which indeed it forms the principal and most striking object. 
It stands well on a lofty square platform, adorned with arches, whose 
piers are ornamented with an iulaj of white marble. The tomb itfelf 
is an octagonal apartment, of considerable dimensions, crowned by a 
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dome of white marble, of veiy graceful contour externalty. Four 
Hides of the octavo are occapied b; the entrances ; to the other fooi 
8tnaller octagonal apartmentB are attached, making np a building 
nearly & aqnare in plan, with only the angles slightly cut away,* 
Ita plan is in fact that afterwards adopted at the Taje (Woodcut 
No. 338), but used here without the depth and poetry of that cele- 
brated building. Its most marked characteristic, however, is its 
purity — it might almost be called poverty — of design. It is so very 
onlike anything else that Akbar ever built, that it is hardly possible 
it could have been designed by him. It has not even the pictoresqne 
boldness of the earlier Patban tombs, and in fact looks more like 
buildings a century at least more modem than it really is. It 
is, however, a noble tomb, and anywhere else must be considered a 
vonder. 

Humayun's tomb, however, is so well known from drawinp and 
photographs, that, in ordi^ to itla^tntte the architecture of the day, it 
may be preferable to take the contemporary tomb of Mohammad Ohaus 
at GusUor, which certainly was erected during the early part of 
Akbar's reign, and is a 
singularly interesting 
example of the tombs 
of the period. It is a 
square, measuring 100 
ft. each way, excluflive 
of the hexagonal towers, 
which are attached to 
the angles (Woodcut No. 
827). Tlie chamber of 
the tomb itself is a halt 
4.^ ft. square, with the 
angles cut off by pointed 
arches so as to form an 
octagon, on which the 
dome rests. Around 
this 8((iiare building is 
a gallery, H) ft. wide 
between the piei's, en- 
closed on all sides by 
a screen of the most exquisite tracery Ln picreefl stone-work with 
a projecting porch on each face (Woodcut No. •tiiH).'' 




' I baremiaUid themeamTemenU and ' I am Diubte to qunto aoy figures in tUe 
piMi I nude of this bnilditi);; and, as [ toit 

neitlier Uen. Cunningham nor bia as- 1 ' The plan is taken ftom one hj Gen. 
a, I CuuniiiKhiitii (' Koporta,' tuI. ii., plate 
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On comparing this with the tomb of Shere Shah at Saaaeram, 
which in nunj respecto it reaembles to & conBiderable extent, it will 
be seen that it marks a conBidenble progresB in tomb-boildiag during 
even the ebort period that elapeed between the erection of tbe two. 
There is an inherent weakness in an octagonal form as compared with 
the square, that even the Pathans never quite auocessfnlly conqnered ; 
and the outward screen of trellis-work is far more el^ant tban the 
open arcade of the Sasseram tomb. Something may be due to tbe fact 



thikt (iiuilior w.\B a city wlierc building of an ornamental character 
hiul long btiun going on, and where conscfjuently a superior school of 
mttfons and architects may always have existed, while Sasseram was 
a remote country villuge, whore th<se advant^es were uuknown. 
But be this an it may, tliu progTfss is such in so short a time, that we 
can only aw;ribi! it to the invigorating touch of Akbar's genius, which 
was ftfti^rwanis to work such wonders. 
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One of the most remarkable and characteristic of Akbor's bnildingB 
is the ohl or Bed Palace in the fort, so called from being constnicted 
entirely of red sandstone, nnfoitanatelf not a very good qnalitj, and 
consequently mnch of itfi ornament has peeled aif. It is a square 
building, measaring 349 ft. bj 260 ft. In the centre is a conrtyard, 
71 ft. by 7i ft., on either side of which are two halls facing one 
another. The largest, &i ft. fay 37 ft., baa a fiat ceiling of stone, 
divided iiito panels, and supported by strats of pnrely Hindtt design, 
very aimilar to those need in the palaces of M&n Sing and Ticrama- 
ditya at Gualior. Every feature aroond this conrt is indeed of pore 
Hinda arehitectnre. No arches appear anywhere, bnt the horizontal 
style of coi&tniction everywhere. The ornamentation, too, which is 
oarved on all the flat Bnrfaces, is of a class nsed by Akbar, bat not 
funnd in the bnildingB of others. Indeed, throughout this palace 
urcfaea are used so sparingly, and Hinda forms and Hindu construction 
prevail to such an extent, that it would hardly he out of place at 
C'hittore or Gualior, thongh it still bears that impress of vigour and 
originality that he and be only knew bow to impress on all big 
works,^ 

It ia, however, at Fnttehpore Sikri that Akbar mnst be judged 
of as a builder. During the whole of his reign it was fiia favourite 
residence. He apparently was the first to occupy the spot, and 
a[^rently the last, at least, to build there, no single building being 
identified as having been erected by any of his successors. 

Akbar aeems to have had no settled plan when he commenced 
building there. The original part of the building seems to be the 
Khas Uebal, a square block of building measuring about 260 ft. each 
way, and therefore of about the same dimensions as the Eed Palace 
in the fort at Agra. Its courtyard, however, is lai^r, about 170 ft. 
each way, and the buildings that snrronnd it very inferior in richness 
of design and ornamentation. This, however, is far more than com- 
pensated for by the courts and pavilions that he added from time to 
time. There is the Dewanni Ehas, or throne-room, a square build- 
ing with a throne consisting of an enormous flower-like bracket, 
supported on a richly-carved pillar;* a peristylar building, called 
his office, very similar to one be erected at Allahabad, to be men- 
tioned hereafter ; a five-storeyed open pavilion, all the pillars of 
which are most richly caned, and long colonnades and walls con- 
necting these with one another. The richest, the most beautiful. 



' Ad oltempt has lately beea miKle b; The whole ovideucc, «u Tar as I can 
rjea. CaDniDghun and bU aaniBtanU jnd;:o, \» directly oppoBitl to luch an 
(*BcportB,'T(il. IT. p. 124), toiiMiibfl this hypothoBig. Thore U a pliin of thia 
jwloeo to Jahaiigir. On b hat authority palace, in his ' Rcporta,' vul. iv., pluto 8, 
ia nut Blatcil r but unleu it is verv clear * A caitt of this throno is in lliu South 
and diatiDct, I mast decline (o admit It. ' KciitiDgton Hiiseum. ^ . . 
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as well as the most cbaracleristic of all tiia bnildingB here are three 
small pariUons, said to have been erected to please and accommo- 
date his three favoniite sultanas : hence called BIr BqI ka Beti 
ka Mehal, for his Hindu wife, the daughter of his favourite 
minister, Btr Bui ; Miriam's House, appropriated to his Christian 
consort ; and the piilace of the Ronmi Sultana. They are small, but 
it is impossihie to conceive anything so picturesque in outline, or 



33*. Carvfd I'lllin Ld iho Sultana's Klgsk. FuitelT|Kii« Sikil. (From i Pbotogniph.) 

any- building canned and ornamented to such an extent, without the 
smallest approach to bcirig overdone or in bad taste. The two pillnri 
shown in the annexed woodcut, are from a cast from the last-named 
pavilion, which is now in the South Kensington Museum. It if, 
jNtrhaps, tlie most elaborate of the three ; but the other two are 
generally in better taste. 

The glory, howcvtr, of Futtelijwre Sikri is ita uwaque, which is 
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hardly snrpaased by any in ladia (Woodcut No. 830). It r 
550 fL east and west, hj 470 ft. north and Bonth over all. Tbe 
moeqae iUelf, 290 fL by 80 ft., is crowned by three domes. In ite 
cotirtjard, which measures 360 ft. by 440 ft,, stand two tomba : 
that of Selim Chisti, wholly in whit« marble, and the windows with 
pierced tracery of the most exqiusite geometrical patterns— Jowing 
tracer)' is a sabsequent invention. It poesesaea besides a deep cornice of 
marble supported by brackete of the most elaborate design, so much 
8o indeed as to be almost fantastic — the only approach to bad taste 




M PoHrbiKin SkA, (From ■ Hu Iiy Utot. Cole, B.E.) 



in the place ; the otiier tomb, that of Islam Khan, is soberer and 
in excellent taste, but ([uite ecli]»«;d by its surroundings. Rnn 
tliuse parts, however, iire surpassed in magnificence by the B(jutlieru 
d-itcway, measuring 1.S0 ft. by 85 ft. in plan, and of proportionate 
dimensions in height (Woodcut No. SJil). As it stands on a rising 
ground, when looked at from below, its appearance is noble beyond 
that of any portal attached to any raostiue in India, perhaps in the 
whole world. This gateway may also be 'juoted as a jHTfi'titly 
siitisfactory solution of a prolileni which has exen^ised the ingenuity 
of architects in all ages, but was more sncccsafully treated by the 
t^ptcenic architect* tliun by any others. 
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It was always manifest that to pre a large bailding a door at 
all in proportion to its dlmenBions was, to Bay the least of It, veij 




inoonvciiieiit, Moii are only G ft. hi;rli, and they do not want porUiIs 
through which elepIianUi miKUt iniirch. The Greeks never ventured. 
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however, to reduce the propoiiiotiate size of their portals, though it 
may be they only opened the lower half, and they covered them, in 
almoet all instances, with porticos to give them a dignity that even 
tlieir dimensions failed to impart. 

The Gothic architects tried, by splaying their deeply-embowed 
doorways, and by ornamenting them richly with carving and scalp- 
ture, to give them the dignity that was indispeiisable for their 
situation without unnecessarily increasing the size of the openings. 
It was left, however, for the Saracenic architecta completely to get 
over the difficulty. They placed their portals — one, or three, or five, 
of very moderate dimensions — at the back of a semi-dome. This 
last feature thus became the porch or portico, and its dimensions 
became those of the portal, wholly irrespective of the size of the 
opening. No one, for instance, looking at this gateway can mistake 
that it is a doorway and that ouly, and no one thinks of the size of 
thi openings which are provided at its base. The semi-dome is the 
modulus of the design, and its scale that by which the imagination 
measures its magnificence. 

The same system pervades almost all the portals of the age and 
style, and always with a perfectly Butisfactory result — eometimca even 
more satisfactory than in this instance, though it may be in less pro- 
portionate dimensions. The principle seems the best that has yet been 
bit npon, and, when that is riglit, failure is as difficult, as it is to 
achieve success when the principle of the design is wrong. 

Taking it altogether, this palace at Futtehpore Sikri is a romance 
in stone, such as few — very few — are to be found anywhere ; and it 
is a reflex of the mind of the great man who built it more distinct 
than can easUy be obtained from any other source.' 

Allahabad was a more favourite residence of this monarch than 
Agra, perhaps as much so as even Futtehpore Sikri ; but the English 
having appropriated the fort, its glories have been nearly obliterated. 
The most beautiful thing was the pavilion of the Chalis Sit&n, or 
forty pillars, so called from its having tliat number on the principal 
fioor, disposed in two concentric octagonal ranges, one internal of six- 
teen pillars, the other outside of twenty-four. Above this, supported 
by the inner colonnade, was an upper range of the same nmnber of 
pillars crowned by a dome. This building has entirely disappeared, 
its materials being wanted to repair the fortifications. The great 
hall, however, still remains, represented in the annexed woodcut 
(No. 332). It is now the ai'seoal ; a brick wall has been run up 



' Pbotognpbs of this p«laco are DOtr j BUppliei tome v^tj ioterMlini; new o] 
coniiuoD, aud c*ta be obtained anywhere ; with plana, from whicb the dimeniinua 
and lectntly Lieut. Cole's-' Report on the text an quoted. 
UaildingaiD the Neighbourhood of Agt«' | 
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between ite outer colonnades with windows of English archittttiire, 
and its carious pavilions and other accompaniments removed ; and 
internally, whatever could not be convenientlj cut away is carefnll; 
covered up with plaster and whitewash, and hid by stands of anna 



331. IULLtnP4ilica» ALlaluUd. (Fiumi Dnwtnebj DiuleJI.) 

and deal fitting. Still its plan can be mode out; a square hull 
supported by eight rows of columns, eight iu each row, thus making 
in all sixty-four, surrounded by a deep verandah of double colunina, 
with groups of four at the angles, all surmounted by bracket capitals 
of the most elegant and richest design, and altogether as fine in style 
and as rich in ornament as anytliin>; in India. 

Perhajn, however. Die most cliai'acteristic of Akbar's buildings is 
the tomb he commeneed to erect for himself at Secnndra, near Agra, 
which is quite unlike any other tomb built in India cither before 
or since, and of a liesigu boiTowed, as I believe, from a Hindu, or 
more correctly, Buddhit«t, model. It ataiids in an extensive garden, 
still kept up, ap])roached by one noble gateway. In the centre of this 
giii-den, on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, of a pyramidal 
form. The lower storey measures 320 ft. each way, exclusive of the 
angle towers. It is 30 ft. in height, and pierced by t«n great arches 
on each face, and with a lai^r entrance adorned with a mosaic of 
marble in the centre (Woodcuts Nos. ;i;i3, SSI).' 

On this terrace stands another fai- more ornate, measuring 186 ft. 
on each side, and 14 ft. 9 in. in height. A third and fourth, of similar 
design, and respectively 15 ft, 2 in. and 14 ft. 6 in, high, stand on 

' No plan or section of Ihii tomb baa I 'hey msy be correol u far M tbey go,aie 

eTor, so Tar aa I know, been publiitbi^d, "ot so detailed a« thoae of auch a mouu- 

thoiigli it has beeo in our potutcBeion for | mciit ougbt to be, and wonld Iiktij bi'en, 

nearl; a century. Tlioac here giveu iirc i bid it l>eco iu Ibo haads of any otiiei 

from my own measurcmeutr, and, tliougli i European aatioo. 
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this, all these being of red eandBtone. Within and above the last ia 
a white marble encloenre 157 ft. each way, or externally jnst half 
the length of the lovegt terrace, its outer wall entirely compoeed of 
marble trellis-work of the most beautiful patterns. Inside it is 
BoiTonnded by a colonnade or cloister of the same material, in the 
centre of which, on a raised platform, is the tombstone of the founder, 
a splendid piece of the most beauiiful arabewiue tracery. This, how- 
ever, is not the true burial-place ; but the moilal remains of this prtat 
king repose noder a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted chamber in 



SSS. nucf AUMI'a Tomb >t Secundn. (From ■ Flu by tba AuUur} Sol* IM It. to I In. 

the bftsement 35 ft. square, exactly under the simulated tomb that 
adorns the summit of the mansoleum. 

At first Bight it might appear that the design of this curious and 
exceptional tomb was either a caprice of the monarch who built it, or 
an importation from abroad (Woodcut No. .*)H5). My impression, on 
the contrary, is, that it is a direct imitation of gome such building as 
the old Buddhist viharas which miiy have existed, applied to otlier 
purposes in Akbar's time. Turning back, for instance, to Woodcuts 
Nob. 66 and 181, representing the great rath at MahavclJipore, it will 
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he Rccn that the nnmber and proportion of the etorej-B is the same. The 
pariliorifl that aiiom the npper storeys of Akhar'a tomb appear distinct 
reminiscences of the c«;lls that etuud on the uJ^ of each platform of 
the rock-cut example. If the tomb had been crowned by a domical 
chamber ovir the tombstone, the likeness woald have been ao great 
that no one could mistake it, and m; coiivictiun is, tliat such a 
chamber was part of the original desifni. No such royal tomb 
remains ex{)osed to the air in any Indian mausoleum ; and the 
ntisMl platform in the centre of the upper cloietor, 3S ft. stjnarc, looks 
so like its foundation that I cannot help believing it was intended 
for that purpose. As the monument now stands, the pyramid has 



334. DliitwnSc 



I ' of or«-h»lf irf Akhnrt Turn 



f iinilni, (xpUnitoTT ant* 



a triincateii and nnnieaninjj a.iiX!Ct. The total hcijrht of the building 
now is a little more than 100 ft. to the top of the angle pavilions: 
and a cviitral dome 30 or -10 ft. higher, which is the proportion 
that the Iwuie gives, Rccms just wliiit is wanted to make this tomb 
as Ixuuittful ill ontline and in projtortion ns it is in detail. Had 
it been so completed, it certainly would have ranked nest tlie Taje 
anioiig Indian niaiisolea.* 



' Tl.o liittaram is pmbihlj- iiifficLpnt to 
explain tlic text, but must iint Ih; tuki'n 
ns prelenilini; to bene rrcot Brcbitfotoml 
drawiug. Tbore vErc parts, eticli as the 
liciglit or tho lower dome mid up^ior 



ttiitrlE kiosks. I hful no meauB of mea- 
HiiriQR.Hnd nflerall, I wm iiierolj' ninkinf; 
momiiranrln f^r in;r own Batisruction. 

* Afli'r tbe above was written, and Uia 
diAgmiii drawn (Woodcut No. 334), I wu 
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Jehanqib, A.D. 1605-1628. 

When we consider how macb was done by his father and his son, 
it IB lather startling to find how little Jehongir contribated to the 
architectural magnifioeDce of India, Partly this may be oning to 
his not havii^ the same pasaion for building which characterised 
these two great monarcliB ; but partly also to his having made Lahore 
the capital during his reign, and to his having generally resided 
there in preference to Agra or Delhi. The great moaqne there, how- 
ever, which was built by him, seems to be equal in magnificence to 
that built by Shah Jehaa at Delhi. This mosque, however, seems 
to have been Burpassed by one erected in the city of Lahore by his 
vizir. It is in the Persian style, covered with enamelled tiles, and 
resplendent in ooIouib, bat not very gtacefnl in form. His tomb, 
in which he lies buried with his qneen, the imperiouB Nurjchan, was 
worthy of its builder, but has been used as a quarry by the Sikhs, 
and half the splendour of the t«mple at Amritsir is due to marbles 
plundered from this mausoleum. The palace, too, which he erected, 
was worthy of bis other hulldings, but it has sulfered as mnch as the 
reet. It has been used as a habitation from that time to this, and 
so altered, to adapt it to the wants of its successive occnpauts, that 
little of its original form remains. 

We have, however, no measurements and no information abont 
these monuments which would enable ns to speak with any confi- 
dence either regarding them, or the other buildings of that 
city, which seems to owe its principal splendour to the reign of this 
monarch. 

At the other ^d of his dominions also he built a splendid new 
capital at Daoca, in supersession to Ganr, and adorned it with several 
buildings of eonsiderable dimensions. These, however, were prin- 
cipally in brick-work, covered with stucco, and with only pillare 
and brackets in stone. Most of them, consequently, are in a state 
of Tuiuoua decay ; marvellously picturesque, it must he confessed, 
peering through the luxuriant vegetation that is tearing them to 
pieces, hut hardly worthy to be placed in competition with the stone 
and marble buildings of the more northern capitals. 

There is one building — the tomb known as that of Eti-mad- 



not B little pleased to find the rollowing ! thereof there was onlf orerheod a. rich 
eatrf Id Mr. Fincli'i journal. He resided tent with n Semaine over the tomb., But 
in Agra fur some ;<-an, aud viaited the it ia to be inarched over with tbo tuofit 
tomb for the lut time api«reDtly ia 1609, curious white and apeokled marhla, sod 
and artor describing iDoet faithfully all ita to be seoled all witliin with pure alieet 
pcculiaritii-B up to tho upper floor, ni it I gold r'cltly inwrougbt," — 'Purohaa, his 
now atanda, adda ; " At mj last sight i Pilgrinu,' vol. i. p. 140. 
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Donlah — «t Agra, however, wtiidi certainly belongs to this reign, 
and, though not erected by the monarch himself, cannot be passed 
over, noc only from iU own beaoty of design, bnt also because it 
marks an epoch in the style to which it belongs. It is aitnated on 
the left bank of the river, in the midst of a garden surrounded by 
a wall measnriug 540 ft. on each side. In the centre of this, on a 
raised platform, stands the tomb itself, a sqaare measurii^ 69 ft. 
on each side. It is two storeys in height, and at each angle is 
an octt^nal tower, sarmonnted by an open pavilion. The towers, 
however, are rather sqoat in proportion, and the general design of 
the hnilding very far from being so pleasing as that of many less 
pretentious tombs in tfae neighbonrhood. Had it, indeed, been bnilt 
in red sandstone, or even with an inlay of white marble like that 
of Homaynn, it would not have attracted moch attention. Its real 
merit consists in being wholly in white marble, and being covered 
throoghoat with a mosaic in ** pietro duro " — the first, apparently, 
aiid certainly one of the most splendid, examples of that class of 
ornamentation in India. 

It seems now to be ascertained that in the early part of the 17th 
century Italian artists, principally, apparently from Florence, were 
Introduced into India, and taught tbe Indians tbe art of inlaying 
marble with precious stones.' No instance of this mode of decoration 
occnre, so far as I know, in the reign of Akbar ; bnt in that of Shah 



' Altboogh tbe foot Meail baidly now have recorded the Rrllstia pnnmB of hii 
to be donbtcd.i)OTei7 direct eviilenaebu countifmen, bat nmie aiich, ao Tm hIuh 
7«t boeo adduced to prove that it wu to avue, hai ;et Men light 
fixeign— Flonititine— Rrtuti that the Id- The internal Bridencti, liowenr, soeiM 
diam owe the art of inlawing in precioui oomplele. Up to the erection of the 
■toneagenerallykiioviiaii work in-' pietro gates ti> Akbur'a tomb at SeeundTa in the 
dnro." Anatin or Angiutin de Boideaax, first ten jean of Jehaagir'i >«ign, a.d 
)• the oa\j Eoropean artiat whoae name ' 1605-1613, we have inHtiite moBaics of 
can paaitiveljbeidentifled withany worka i oolomed marblp, bnt no Bpeoimcn of ** in- 
oftbeeUM. He certainly wai emplojed , lay." In Eti-mod-DjalairB tomb, a.d. 
bj Bbah Jihan at Ueibi, and eieonled 1613-1628, we hiive both Brstema in 
that moMlo ofOrpbeuB or ApoUo playing ^creat perfection. In the Taje and p^- 
to (be beMta. after Baphael's picture. | lacea at Agra and Dellii, built by Shah 
which onoe adctrned the throne there, Jehan, a.d 1628-1668. tlie moasic liaa 
and la now in tbe lodlMi Husenm at | diaappcared, betng entirely aiipplanled 
Beath KeulDgloii. I by tiio " iuliiy.'' It waa jaat before that 

It i^ bowerer, hardly to be expected 1 time that the ayatem of inlaying called 
that nativra ahonld record the luinica of j " pietro dnro " waa innoiled, und became 
tboae who Bnrpaaaed thrna in their own , the rage at Floreuoe und, In fact, all 
aria : and needy Italian adventnren were '. thronKhoitt Europe ; and we know that 
even Icwlikolyto have an opportunity of dnring the r^ign if the two laat-named 
reomlhig the worka they eiecnted in a monarchB many Italian artiata were in 
•tmnfte and forelj;n coontry. Had any ' their aerrice quite capable of giving in- 
Italian who lircd at theooartaofjebangir ' (truction in the new art 
cr Bbah Jeban written a book, be might | 
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Jehan it became the leading characteristic of the style, and both his 
palaces and his Lombe owe their priDciptil dietinction to the beaaty 
of the mode in which this new invention was employed. 

It has been doubt«d whethur this new art was really a foreign 
introduction, or whether it bad not been invented by the natives 
of India tlicmselveA. The question never, ju^bably, would have 
arisen had one of the fundamental principles of architecture been 
betU.T understood. When we, for instance, having no art of oar own, 
copy a Grecian or Roman pillar, or an Italian mediteval arch in detail. 
we do so literally, without any attempt to ada[d. it to our uses or 
climate ; hut nhen a people having a style of their onii wish to 
adopt any feature or process belonging to any other style, they do 
not copy bub adapt it to their usee ; and it k this distinction between 
adopting and adapting tliat makes all the difference. We would have 
allowed the Italians to introduce with their mosaics all the details 
of their Cinque-cento architecture. The Indians set them to repro- 
duce, with their new materials and processes, the patterns which the 
architects of Akbar had been in the habit of carving in stone or of 
inlaying in marble. Every form was adapted to the place where it 
wa% to lie used. The style remained the fame, so did all the details ; 
the materials only were changed, and the patterns only bo far as was 
necessary to adapt them to the smaller and more refined materials 
that were to be used.' 

As one of the fii-st, the tomb of Eti-mad-Donlah was certainly one 
of the least successful Bpecimens of its class. The patterns do not 
qniUi lit the places where they arc put, and the spaces are not always 
those beat suited for this style of decoration. Altogether I cannot 
help fancying that the Italians had more to do with the design of 
this building than was at all desirable, and they are to blame for its 
want of grace. But, on the other hand, the hrantifnl tracery of the 
pieri'ed marble slate of its windows, which resemble those of Sclim 
Ohisti's tomb at Futtehpore Sikri, the beauty of its white marble 
walls, and the rich colour of its decorations, make up so beautifnl a 
whole, that it is only on comparing it with the works of Shah Jehan 
that we are justified in finding fault. 

Shah Jehas, a.d. 1628-1058. 

It would be difficult to point out in the whole history of archi- 
tecture any change so sudden as that which took place between 
the style of Akbar and that of his grandson Shah Jehan — nor any 

■ Bomething of tbc mue sort occotrecl ChriBtJA'is to their own putpoeca, bnt 
wheD HieTorbsooenpied ConBlantiiiople. ' without copying- Vide ante, toL ii. p. 
Thej od&ptcd the orohitccture or tlio 528, ei leqq. 
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contrast bo great as that between tbe manly vigonr and exnberant 
originality of the first, as compared with the extreme but almost 
effeminate elegance of the second. Certainly when the same people, 
following the same religion, bnilt temples and palaces in the same 
locality, nothing of the sort ever occurred in any country whose 
history is now known to us. 

Nowhere is the contrast between the two styles more strongly 
marked than in tbe palace of Agra — from the red stone palace of 
Akbar, with its rich sculptures and square Hindu construction, a door 
opens irto the white niarble court of the hareem of Shah Jchan, with 
all its feeble prettiness, but at the same time marked with that pecu- 
liar elegance which is found only in the East. The court is not large, 
170 ft. by 2'S& ft., but the whole is finished with the most elaborate care. 
Three sides of this are occupied by the residences of the ladies, 
not remarkable for size, nor, in their present state, for architectural 
beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is occupied by three 
white marble pavilions of singular elegance, though it is not easy now 
to see them, some English officer having pitched upon the principal 
one as a residence, and having in conseiiuence covered the polished 
marble and elegant arabesques of flowers inlaid in precious stones 
with ^hick coatings of that whitewash which was Indispensable to 
his idea of comfort and elegant sini])licity. 

As in most Moorish pahkces, the baths on one side of this court 
were the most elegant and elulKirately decorated apartments in the 
palace. The batlia have been destroyed, but the walls and roofs still 
show the elegance with which they were adorned.' 

Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 500 ft, 
by 870 ft. autrounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite 
ends through a succession of beautiful cuurts opening into one another 
by gateways of great magnificence. One one side of this court is the 
great hall of the palace — the Dewanni Aum^208 ft. by 76 ft., sup- 
ported hy three ranges of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on 
three sides, and with a niche for the throne at the back. This, like 
the hall at Allahabad, ia now an arsenal, and r.duoed to as near a 
similarity as pos.sible to those in our dockyards." Behind it are two 
Bm:il1er courts, the one contHinlng the Dewanni Khus, or private hall 

' Tl>c great bath was (oro up by thK revcnueB of Inliu \d a rannner most oon- 
MarqaiB of Haslinga with the iiitGntiim ' genial to thr spirit or its ^iiTcraon. 

of pnaoi'tiiig it to Giorji?' IV., an in- ' Since tlio ft|.|i(iintijitnt of Sir John 

tention appaiuutl)' nevcrcamcd out ; but Stracbey, the pre^iit cnliKliteneil Gci- 

it is difHcnlt to atK-i-rtain the facta non, Tcmnr of the North West I'rovincca, I 

as tbe whole of the luurble floorinft nitb undcrataml that lliis stale of nffain 19 

what renainul of the bath was Bold by cDtinly altered. Both c&tu and money 

miction by Lord William Bontinck, and arc doo eipended liberally Tor the pro- 

fctehe<l probably 1 per cent, of its ori- teelioii and mninleninco of buoIi old 

gioal ooet; but it htlped lo eke out the buildings that rcmaiu iu the proviiioe. 
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of andienoe, the other the hareem. The ball in the former is one of 
the moet e)^ant of Shah Jehan's baildingB, being wholly of white 
marble inlaid with preciuns stonee, and the de&ign of the whole being in 
the best style of hie reign. 

One of the most picturesque features about this palace is a marble 
pavilion, in two storeys, tbat surmounte one of the circular bastions 
on tbe river face, between the hareem and the Dewanni Kbas. It 
looks of an earlier style than that of Shah Jehan, and if Jebangir 
bnilt anything here it is this. On a smaller scale, it occnpies tbe 
same place here that the Ghalts Sitftn did in the palace at Allahabad ; 
and exemplifies, even more than in their lai^r buildings, the extreme 
el^anoc and refinement of those who designed theee palaces.' 



Palac* at Bblhi. 

Though the palace at Agra is perhaps more jnctQresqne, and his- 
torically certainly more interesting, than that of Delhi, tbe latter had 
the immense advantage of being bnilt at onoe, on one uniform plan, 
and by the moet magnificent, as a builder, of all the sovereigns of 
India. It had, however, one little disadvantage, in being somewhat 
later than Agra. All Shah Jehan's buildings there, seem to have been 
finished before he commenoed the erection of the new city of Shah 
Jehanabad with ita palace, and what he built at Agra is soberer, and 
in somewhat better taste than at Delhi. Notwithstanding these 
defects, the polaoe at Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent 
palace in the East — perhaps in the world — and the only one, at 
least in India, which enables us to understand what the arrangements 
of a complete palace were when deliberately undertaken and carried 
out on one uniform plan (Woodcut No. 836). 

The palace at Delhi, which is situated like that at Agra close to 
the edge of the Jumna, is a nearly regular parallelogram, with the 
angles slightly canted off, and measures 1600 ft. east and west, by 
3200 ft. north and south, exclusive of the gateways. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a very noble wall of red sandstone, relieved at inten'alB 
by towers surmounted by kiosks. The principal entrance faces the 
Chandni Chowk, a noble wide street, nearly a mile long, planted with 
two rows of treses, and with a stream of water running down its 
centre. Entering within its deeply-recessed portal, yon find yourself 



' Perfect plana of thw palace eiiit in i U17 de«criptinii iolellifible. That id 
the War Department of India. It ia a KMoe'a 'Handhtok ot Afini,' tliougb 
preat p.ty the Government cannot afford uatful as fnr as it goes, is on tuo Bmall 
(lie *er; few Tupe(« it would require 1a j a scale and not suffloiiitllj detailid lor 
lithograph and publish them. Without purpoeoB oraroliitcctontl illnitratioa 
snob plana U is jeij difficult to make | 
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beneath the vaulted hall, the sides of which are in two storeys, and 
with an octt^oiial break in the centre. This hall, which is S75 ft. in 
length over all, has very much the effect of the nave of a gigantic 
Gothic cathedral, and forms the noblest entrance known to belong to 




any existing palace. At its inner end this hall opened into a court- 
yard, 850 ft. square, from the centre of which a noble bazaar extended 
right and left, like the hall, two storeys in height, but not vanlttii. 
One of these led to the Delhi fiate, the other, which I believe niis 
never <jaite finished, to the garden. In front, at the entrance, was the 
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Nobut Khana (A), or mnuc hall, beneath which the vUItor entered the 
Mcond or great court of the palace, measmitig 550 ft. north and south, 
by SH& ft. east and west. In the centre of this stood the Devaoni 
Aum (B), or great audience hall of the palace, very Bimilar in design 
U) that at Agra, but more magnificent. Ite dimeiiBions are, as nearly 
as I can ascertain, 200 ft. by 100 ft. over all. In its centre is a highly 
ornunental niche, in which, on a platform of marble richly inlaid with 
{ireciouB Btones,' and directly facing the entrance, once stood the cele- 
brated peacock throne, the most gorgeous example of its class that 
]ierhap« even the Ewt could ever boast of. Behind this again was a 
garden-court ; on iti eastern side was the Rung Mehal (G), ot painted 
hall, contHiniiig a hath and other apartments. 

Tliia run^i; of buildings, extending ICOO ft. cast and west, divided 
the palace into two nearly equal halves. In the northern division of 
it were a ecriea of small courts, surrounded by bnildings apparently 
appropriated to the use of distinguished guests ; and in one of them 
overhanging the river stood the celebrated Dewanni Ehas (D), or 
private audience hall — if not the most beantifnl, certainly the most - 
highly ornamented of all Shah Jehan's buildings. It is lai^er cer- 
tainly, and far richer in ornament than that at Agra, though hardly 
BO elegant in design ; but nothing can eicoed the beanty of the inlay 
of precious Btoiiea with which it is adorned, or the general poetry of 
the design. It is round the roof of this hall that the famous inscrip- 
tion runs : " If tlica' is a heaven on curth it is this, it is this," which 
may safely be rendered into tlie sober English assertion, that no 
jHlace now existing in the world possesses an apartment of such 
singular clegunoe as this. 

Ik-yoiid this to the northward were the gardens of the palace, laid 
out ill the usual forma! style of the East, but adorned with fountains 
aiKl little jKivilions and kiosks of white marble, that render these so 
beuiitiful and so appropriate to such a climate. 

The whole of the area between the central range of bmldings to 
the south, and eastward from the bazaar, measuring about 1000 ft. 



■ When wo took pteMBsion of the ' which was appareotly at th« back of the 
[Mlacc every one wcniB to hnvo looted l plntrorm, ia a bad oapj ttvta Raphutil'i) 
after tlie muBt iiidcjiriKlcnt fiubioD. picture or Orplieoi charming the beaata. 
Amoiig others, a Captiiia (nfterwarde As is well known, that ftgain wm a oopj 
Sir Juhn) Jones tore up a pmt |>art of of a picture in the Cataconilia. There 
tliiH platform, but lnul the happy idea to Orpheus is plajing onalyre.iu Raphael's 
get his loot Bit in rosrhle bh tabic t<>]>s, picture on a viuJin, and that ia the in- 
Tvo or tlipso ho brought home and Btrument represented in tii«D«lMnji]Baic. 
sold l« the Government for £5W, and Etcd if other evidence were wantinfc, this 
Ihof are now in tlio India Muiieum. No would be suBlrieiit to set the question at 
ono ouii doubt Unit tlie one with the rest. It ^rtiiiuly was not put Uiero hj 
birds was executed by Florentine, or at ' the bigot Anrungzebe, nor by any of hii 
least Italian artists ; while the other, < aacccasora. 
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each iroy, vas oocnjHed hy the hareem and private apartments of 
the palace, covering, consec^iieiitly, more than twice the area of the 
Eecnrial, or, in fact, of any palace in Europe. According to the 
native plan I posBen, which I see no reason for distrusting, it con- 
tained three garden eourta, and some thirteen or fourteen other 
courts, arranged some for state, some for convenieooe ; but what thej 
were like we have no means of knowing. Not one vestige of them 
now remains. Jodging from the corresponding parts of the palace 
at Agra, built bj the same monansh, they must have vied with the 
public apartments ia richness and in beantj when originally erected, 
bnt having continued to be used as an abode down to the time of the 
mutiny, they were probably very mncb diaiSgured and debased. Taste 
was, no doubt, at as low an ebb inside the walls of the palace duriim; 
the last haudred years as it was outside, or as we find it at Lucknow 
and elsewhere ; bnt all the essential parte of the structure were there, 
and could easily have been disencumbered from the accretions that had 
been heaped npon it. The idea, however, of doing this was far from 
entering into the heads of our govemora. The whole of the liareem 
conrts of the palace were swept off the face of the earth to make 
way for a hideous British banack, without those who carried out this 
fearful piece of Vandalism thinking lb even worth while to make a 
plan of what they were destroying, or prcser\'ing any record of the 
most splendid palace in the world. 

Of the public ports of the palace all that now renkains is the 
entrance hall, the Nobut Khana, the Dewanni Anm and Khas, and 
the Rung Mehal — now nsed as a mess-room — and one or two small 
pavilions. They are the gems of the palace, it is true, but without 
the courts and corridors connecting them they lose all their meaning 
and more than half their beauty.' Being now sitnated in the middle 
of a British barrack-yard, they took like precious stones torn from 
their settings in some exqtusite piece of Oriental jeweller's work and 
set at random in a bed of the commonest plaster.' 



' It ought in fiiinnaB to be added that, 
nuoe tbej have been in ooi poEaesaion, 
ooniUemble auine hare been ixpended 
on the repaii of thcsu fragmeata. 

* The exouae fur tlii« deliberate act of 
Vaudaliim mu, of couiw, the military one, 
that it waa necoaaaiy lo p\are Ibc gnrriaon 
uf Dellil in aconritj in tlie erent uf any 
■ndden emergency. Had it been ooircvt 
it would hate tieen a tali<l one, but this 
ia not the reae. Withont touching a 
tangle bailding oF Shah Jebon'a (here waa 
wnple apaou within the walla for all the 
■torea and maleriel of the gajri«on of 
Delhi, and in the palaoe and Belim Gbnr 



ample apaoe (••! a garriaon, more than 
doubly ample to mui tbeir walla in the 
event of an ^eule. There wai ample 
apaoe for larger and better TentiLtted 
bairaoka jnat uutaide thn palace w*1li, 
where the Srpoy line* now are, for 
the reat of tho garrison, who eoald eaaily 
have gained the abetter of the palace 
walla in tho event of an; sndden ritiiiK 
uf tbedlizenB. It ia, howtver, ridicnlout 
to fancy that the diminiahed and on- 
aimed papalation of tlie city oould eTcr 
dream of auch an attempt, white any 
foreign enemy with artillery at rongsnon^h 
to force the hactioned enoointo Uiat aur- 
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Tub Mehal. 

It is a pleasure to torn from this destroyed and desecrated palane 
to the Taje Mehal, which even more, perhaps, than the palace was 
alwajB the cheWoeuvTe of Shah Jehan's reign (Woodcut No. 837). 
It, too, bae been fortunate in attracting the att«ntion of the English, 
who have paid Bedulous attention to it for eome time past, and keep 
it now, witn its gardens, in a perfect state of substantial repair. 

No building in India hae been bo often drawn and photogrspfaed 
ae this, or more frequently described ; but, with all this, it is almost 
impossible to convey an idea of it to those who have not seen it, not 
only because of its extreme delicacy, and bcanty of material employed 
in ite construction, hut from the complexity of its design. If the 
Taje were only the tomb itself, it might be described, bat the plat- 
form on which it stands, with its tall minarets, is a work of art in 
itself. Beyond this are the two wings, one of which is a moaque, 
which anywhere else would be considered an important building. 
This group of buildings f(»7ns one side of a garden court 880 ft. 
square ; and beyond this i^;ain an onter conit, of the same vidtii 
but only half the depth. This is entered by three gateways of its 
own, and contains in the centre of its inner wall the great gateway 
of the garden court, a worthy pendant to the Taje itself.' Beautiful 
as it is in itself, the Taje would lose half its charm if it stood ^one. 
It is the combination of so many beauties, and the perfect manner 
in which each is subordinated to the other, tliat makes up a whole 
which the world caimot match, and wliich never fails to imprcsa 
even those who are most indifferent to tlte effects produced by 
architectural objw^te in general. 

The plan and section (Woodcuts Nob. 8.^8, 839) explain suffi- 
ciently the general arrangement and structural peculiarities of the 
tomb or principal building of the group. The raised platform on 
which it stands is 18 ft, higli, faced with white marble, and exactly 
3L3 ft. square. At each corner of this terrace stands a minaret 133 ft. 



loiindB tbe lowu would in » very few : The only modem act lo l« ooiiipuvd 
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in he^ht, and of tbe moet exquisite jHvportionB, more beantifnl, 
perhape, than Buy other in India. In the centre of this marble 
platform stands the mansoleum, a square of 186 ft., with the comers 
<;ut off to the extent of 38 ft. 9 in. The centre of this is occupied by 
the principal dome, 58 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. in height, under 
which is an enclosure formed bj a screen of trellis-work of white 
marble, a chef-dVuvre of elegance in Indian art.' Within this 
stand the tombs — that of Mflmtoz-i-Mehal in the centre, and that 
uf Shah Jehan on one side. These, however, as is usual in Indian 
s(;]>ulchres, are not the true tombs — the bodies rest in a vault, level 
with the surface of the ground (as seen in the section) beneath 
plainer tombstones, placed exactly underneath those in tbe hall 
tilfove. 

In every angle of the building is a small domical apartment of 
two storeys in height, 26 ft, 8 in, in diameter, and these are con- 
nect^, as shoHTi in the plan, by various passages and halls. 

The light to the central apartment ia admitted only throagh 
double screens of white marble tre1lis-wark of t^e moet exqnisite 
design, one on the outer, and one on the inner face of the walls. In 
- «nr climate this would produce nearly complete darkness; but in 
India, and in a building wholly composed of white marble, this 
was required to temper the glare that otherwise would have been 
intolerable. As it is, no words can express the chastened beauty of 
that central chamber, seen in the soft gloom of the subdued light 
tliat reaches it through the distant and half-closed openings that 
surround it. When used as a Barrab Durrie, or pleasure palace, it 
must always have been the coolest and the loveliest of garden retreats, 
and now that it is sacred to the dead it is the most graceful and the 
most impressive of the sepulchres of the world. 

This building, too, is an exqnisite example of that system of 
inlaying with precious stones which became the great characteristic 
of the style of the Moguls after the death of Akbar. All the spandrils 
of the Taje, all the angles and more important architectnral details, 
are heightened by being inlaid with precious stones, such as agates, 
bloodstones, jaspcTs, and the like. These are combined in wreaths, 
scrolls, and frets, as exqnisite in design as beautiful in colour ; and, 
relieved by the pure white marble in which they arc iiUaid, they 
form the moet beautiful and precious style of ornament ever adopted 
in architecture ; though, of course, not to be compared with the in- 
tellectual beauty of Greek ornament, it certainly stands 6ret among 
the purely decorative forms of architectural design. This mode of 
oniamentation is lavishly bestowed on the tombs themselves and the 

int.lielji fancy- t Shah Jeh&n's death. It oerlainly looks 
erocted afUT | mom modem. 
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Bcreen that anrroirndfl them, though sparinglj introdiioed on the 
tnosqae that forms one wing of the Taje, or on the fonntaios and 
HiUTonnding bnildings. The jndgmeut, indeed, with which this style 
of ornament is apportioned to the various parte is almost as remark- 
able ae the ornament iteelf, and conveys a high idea of the taste and 
skill of the Indian architecte of that age. 

The ■ long rows of cypresBes, which line the marble paths that 
intenect the garden at right angles, are now of venerable age ; and, 
backed np by masses of evergreen foliage, lend a charm to the whole 
which the founder and his children could hardly have realised. 
Bach of the main avenues among these trees has a canal along its 
centre studded vith marble fountains, and each vista leads to some 
lieaubiful architectural object. With the Jumna in front, and this 
gitrdcu with its fountains and gateways behind ; with its own pnrity 
of material and grace of form, the Taje may challenge comparison 
with an,T cruklion of the same sort in the whole world. It« beauty 
may iiot be ol the highest class, but in its olass it ia unsurpassed. 



Though neither eo magnificent nor bo richly ornamented as some 
of his other buildings, the Miiti Mnsjid, or Pearl Mosque, which 
Sliali Jeban erected in the fort _ 



of A^ii, is one of the purest 
and most cleji^nt buildings of 
its ciiws to 1)0 found anywhere 
(Woodciit No. 34(1). It is not 
tarj?;, nieusurin;^ only 187 ft. by 
■J;t4 ft, ovor uU externally ; and 
though raLtcd on a lofty stylo- 
h.itc, which oii^'ht to give it 
dignity, it makes no pretentions 
to architectural effect on the 
outHtde ; but the moment you 
enter by the eastern gateway 
the effect of its courtyard is 
surpassingly beautiful. The 
whole is of white marble, and 
the forms all graceful and ele- 
gant. The only ornament iotro- 
ducwl which is not strictly 
archit<jctural, is an inscription 



B 




in black marble, inlaid in the frieze of the mosqne itself. The court- 
y.knl ie nearly a ajuare, 154 ft. by 158 ft. On three sides it is 
surrounded by a low colonnade 10 ft. JO in, deep; but on the west, 
by the mosfiue itself, 159 ft. by fiC ft. internally. It opens on the 
court by seven arches of great beauty, and is surmounted by three 
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domeB of the bulbous form tbat became universal about thia time 
(Woodcnt No. 341). The woodcut cannot do it justice, it must be 
seen to be appreciated ; but I hardly know, anywhere, of a building 
so perfectly pure and elegant, or one that forms such a wonderful 
contrast with the buildings of Akbar in the same palace. 

The Jumma Uusjid at Delhi is not unlike the Muti ATusjid in 
plan, though built on a very much latger scale, aTid adorned with 
two Qoble minarete, which are wanting in the Agra example ; while 
from the smnewhat capricious admixture of red sandstone with white 
marble, it is far from possessing the same elegance and purity of 
effect. It is, however, one of the few mosques, either in India or 



Ml. TtgwlDannTirdatlfiUllii^U, Agn. (From > FbotoenpbO 

elsewhere, that is designed to produce a pleasing effect eKtemallj. 
As will be eceu from the woodcut (No, 342), it is raised on a lofty 
basement, and its three gateways, combined with the four angle- 
towera and the frontispiece and domes of the mosipie itself, make up 
a design where all the parts are pleasingly subordinated to one 
another, but at the same time produce a whole of great variety and 
elegance. Its principal gateway cannot be compared with that at 
Fnttehpore Sikri (Woodcut Ko. .^31) ; but it is a noble portal, and 
from its smaller dimensions more in harmony with the objects by 
which it is surrounded. 

It is not a little singular, looking at the magnificent mosque 
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which Akbar bmJt in his palace at Fnttebpore Sikri, and the Muti 
MoBJid, with which Shah Jehan adonied the palace at Agra, that 
he Bboold have [Hovided do place of worship in his palace at Delhi. 
The little Mflti mosque that ia now found there was added by 
Anntngzebe, and, thongh pretty enough in iteelf, is very small, only 
60 ft. square over all, and utterly unworthy of such a palace. There 
ifi no place of prayer, within the palace walls, of the time of Shah 
Jehan, nor, apparently, any intention of providing one. The Jumma 
Mnajid w&a so near, and so apparently part of the same design, that 
it eeems to have been considered sufficient to supply this apparently 
anomaloua deficiency. 

AlTRimozBBE, AJ). 1658-1707. 

There are few things more startling in the history of this style 
than the rapid decline of taste that set in with the accession of 
Aumngzebe. The power of the Mc^ul empire reached ito cnlminating 
point in his reigu, and there were at least no external signs of decay 
visible before the end of his reign. Even if his morose dispoeition 
did not lead him to spend much money on palaces or civil buildings, 
his religions fanaticism might, one would think, have led him to 
surpass his predecessors in the extent or splendonr of their mosques 
or religious establishments. This, however, is for from being the 
case. He did, indeed, as mentioned above, pull down the temple of 
Yisbveahwar, at Benares, in order to erect a mosque, whose tall and 
graceful nunarets still form one of the most ]Fominent features in 
every view of the city. It was not, however, from any love of archi- 
tectural magnificence that this was done, but to insult his Hindu 
snbjects and mark the triumph of Islam over Hiudnism. The mosque 
iteelf is of no great magnificence, but none more important was 
erected, bo far as I know, during his reign. 

Few things can show how steadily and rapidly the decUne of 
taste had set in than the fact that when that monarch was residing 
at Aurtingabad between the years 1650-70, having lost his favourite 
daughter, Rabia Dflranee, he ordered his architects to reprodnce an 
exact copy of his father's celebrated tomb, the Taje Mehal, in honour 
of her memory. They beheved they were doing so, but the difference 
between the two monumenta, even in so short an interval, ia startling. 
The fimt stands alone in the world for certain qualities all can 
appreciate ; the second is by no meaus remarkable for any qualities 
of elegance or design, and narrowly escapes vulgarity and bad taste. 
In the beginning of the present century a more literal copy of the 
Taje was erected in Lucknow over the tomb of one of its sovcreigufl. 
In this last, however, bad taste and tawdriness reign supreme. It is 
difiicult to nnd^Btand how a thing can be so like in form and so 
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unlike in spirit ; bat bo it is, and theee three Tajes fmn a veiy 
purfect acale hj which to meaBore the decline of art sinoe the great 
Mogul djnaetj passed Its zenith and began its rapid downward 
career. 

Anmngzebe himself lies buried in a email hamlet just above the 
caves of Ellora. The spot is esteemed sacred, but the tomb is mean 
and insignificant beyond what would have sufficed for any of his 
nobles. He neglected, apparently, to jR'ovide for himself this ne- 
cessary adjunct to a Tartar's glory, and his successors were too weak, 
even had they been inclined, to supply the omission. Strange to 
say, the sacred Tolsi-tree of the HiiiduB has taken root in a crevice 
of the brickwork, and is flourishing there as if in derision of the most 
higot«d persecutor the Hindus ever experienced. 

We have scarcely any remains of Anmngzebe's own works, except, 
as before obeen'ed, a few addition to the palace at Delhi ; but during 
hin reign many splendid palaces were erected, both in the capital and 
elBcwbere. The most extensive and splendid of these was that bnilt 
by bis aspiring but unfori;unate son Dara Sbekob. It, however, was 
converted into the English residency ; and so completely have im- 
provements, with plaster and whitewash, done their work, that it 
requires some ingenuity to find out that it was not wholly the work 
of the Anglo-Soxona, 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of the age of Aurui^zebe have 
escaped this profanation, but generally they are either in ruins or 
used aa shops ; and with alt their splendour show too clearly the 
degradation of style which bad then fairly set m, and which is even 
more apparent in the modem capitals of Oude, Hydrabad, and other 
cities which have risen into importance during the last hundred 
yeara. 

Even these capitals, however, are not without edifices of a palatial 
class, which from tlieir size and the picturesqueness of their forms 
deserve attention, and to an eye educated among the plaster glories 
of the Alhambra would seem objects of no small interest and beauty. 
Few, however, are built of either marble or squared stone : most of 
thcra are of brick or rubble-stone, and the ornaments in stucco, which, 
coupled with the inferiority of their design, will always prevent their 
being admired in immediate proximity with the glories of Agra and 
Delhi. 

In a history of Mahomedan art in India which had any pretensions 
to be exhaustive, it would be necessary to describe before concluding 
many minor buildings, especially tombs, which are found in every 
corner of the land. For in addition to the Imperial tombs, mentioned 
above, the neighbourhoods of Agra and Delhi are crowded w^b those 
of the nobles of the court, some of them scarcely less magnificent 
than the mausolea of their masters. 
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Besides the tombs, however, in the capitals of the empire, there is 
scarcelf a city of any importance in the whole coarse of the Ganges 
or Jnmna, even as far eastward as Dacca, that does not possess some 
specimrais of this form of architectural magnificence. Jannpore and 
Allahabad are particnlarly rich in exatn{Jes ; but Fatna and Dacca 
possess two of the tnint pleasing of the smaller class of tombs that 
are to be met with anywhere. 

OdDE AKD M!B0BB, 

If it were worth while to engrave a snfficient nnmbw of illns- 
trations to make the subject intelligible, one or two chapters might 
very easily be filled with the architectnre of these two dyoasties. 
That of Mysore, though only lasting forty years — A.D. 1760-1799 — 
was sufficiently far removed from European inflneuce to practise a 
style retaining something of tme architectural character. The 
pavilion called the Deriab Donlut at Seringapatem resembles some- 
what the nearly contemporary palace at Deeg in style, hot is feebler 
and of a mnch less ornamental character.^ The to<nb, too, of the 
fonnder of the dynasty, and the surroonding maosolea, retain a 
reminiscence of former greatness, but will not stand compsriBon trith 
the Imperial tombs of Agra and Delhi. 

On the other hand, the tomb of Saftar Jung, the founder of the 
Lucknow dynasty, situated not far from the Kntnb at Delhi, is not 
qaite onwortby of the locality in which it is found. Thongb so late 
in date (a.d. 1756), it looks grand and imposing at a distance, but it 
will not bear close Inspection. Even this qualified praise can hardly 
be awarded of any of the buildings in the capital in which his 
dynasty was finally established. 

If mass and richness of ornamentation were in themselves snffi- 
cient to constitute architecture, few capitals in India could show so 
much of it as Lucknow. It is, in fact, amazing to observe to what 
an extent this dynasty filled its capitals with goigeons bnildinp 
during the one short century of its existence, but all — or with the 
fewest possible exceptions— in the worst possible taste. Whatever 
may be said of the Benaissance, or revival of classical architecture 
in Europe in the 16th century, in India it was an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. The unintelligent vulgarity with which the "Orders" are 
there used, by a people who were capable of such noble things in 
their own styles, is one of the most etartling phenomena in the history 
(rf architecture. The subject hardly belongs to this work, and has 
already been treated of in the ' History of Modem Architecture.'* 

Even at Lucknow, however, there are some buildings into which 



' nwn an dg^l pti<ilog;nq)Iia ot lt\n Ckpt Ljou'a collection, and man; also b; 
Iwm • Page 478, d»«g8. 
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llio fiuTopean Itaven baa not penetrated, and wliich are worthy «> 
tKiin)r mentioned in the same votnme as the vorks of their ancestoi?. 
Among these is the great Imambara, which, though ite det&ils will 
not bear too close an examination, is Btill conccivtKl on bo grand ■ 
Bcale as to entitle it to rank with the buildinga of an uarliur age. 

As seen b; the plan of the Imambara (Woodont No. 343), tbe 
principal apartment is 1G2 ft. long by M ft. G in. wide. On the two 
sides arc verandahs, ruspcctivblj 26 ft. G in. and 37 ft. !) in. wide, 
and at each end an octagonal apartment, 53 ft. in diameter, tbe 
whole interior dimensions being tlins 308 ft. bj 146 ft. This im- 
mense building is covered with vault* of very simple form and still 
simpler coiistniction, being of a rubble or coarse concrete several feet 




3ia. PUd of InnmUn 



in thickness, which is laid on a rude mould or centering of bricks 
and mitd, and allowed to stand a year or two to set and dry. The 
centering is thun removed, and the vault, being in one piece, stands 
without abutment oi' thrust, apparently a better and more dnrable 
form of roof than our most scientific Gothic vaulting ; certainly far 
cheuiier and far more easily made, since it is literally cast on a mud 
form, which may bu moulded into any shape the fancy of the architect 
miiy dictate. 

It would be a curiouB and instructive subject of specnlation to tiy 
to iiw'crtain wliat would luivc been the fale of Iklahomcdan architecture 
in India had no Eurojieiin influence been broup;ht to bear upon it. Tbe 
uiatcrialB for the inquiry are not abundant, but we can perceive that 
the decai.lence had set in long before the death of Aumngzebe. It is 
a'M<) evident that in such buildings as were erected at Agra or Delhi 
during the lapse of the IHtb century, eveu where no European in- 
fluence can be traced, there is a feebleness and want of true perception, 
though occasionally combined with a considerable degree of el^ance. 
There, however, the inquiry fails, bccauBe European influence made 
itself felt before any actual cliange had developed itself, but in remote 
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corners the downward progress became apparent withont any extra- 
n<»us asBistance. Tbis is partially the case, ae juet mentioned, in the 
Mysore ; but there ia a cemetery at Jiinagbur, in Gnjerat, where 
there exiato a group of tombn, all erected within this century, some 
within the laat twenty or thirty years, which exhibit more nearly 
than any others I am acquainted with the forms towards which the 



Ht. TombDf UkUUq Niwibof Jun4gliDr. (Ktodj aPtioUigiiiphO 

Btylc wafl tending. The sttyly in not without n certiiiii nmwmt of 
elegano; in detail (Woodcnt No. H44). The tnioery of the windows 
is fre(|noHtly fascinating from its bcanty, and all the caniTig is exe- 
cuted with precision and appropriate! iifss-— but it Is all wooden, or, in 
other wcnln, every detail would lie more appropriHte for a sldelKHini or 
a bedstead, or any article of apholsU-'ry, tliaii for a building in etone. 
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The domes e^nciall; can hardly be traced bac^ to tlieir grand and 
Bolenm form as used hj tbe Pathan architectfl. Tbe pinnacleB are 
fandf q1, and tbe bracket« deaigned mon for ornament than Tork. It 
is a style, in fact, broken loose from tbe tnie principles of constructive 
deaifn, and when this is the case, no amonnt of ornament, howerer 
el^iant it may be, will redeem the want of propriety it inevitably 
exhibits 

It is cnriota, however, and instructive, in concluding our histtny 
of Bictiitectnre as practised within the limits of India properly so 
called, to observe how c(»i)pletely we have been walking in a circle. 
We b^D by tracing how, two hundred yeais before Christ, a 
wooden style was gradually assuming lithic fonns, and by degrees 
being elaborated into a style where hardly a reminiscence of wood 
remained. We conclude with finding the style of Hnliabid and 
Bijapur, or Delhi, r^uming to forms as appropriate t« carpentry 
but as unsnUed to masonry as tbe rails ox gateways at Bharfant or 
SancbL It might some time ^o have been a qnestion worth mooting 
whether it was Ukely it would perish by persevering in this wrong 
direction. That enquiry, however, seems idle now, as it is to be 
feared that the death-blow will be given, as at Lucknow and else- 
where, by the fatal imitation of a foreign styK 
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Moaqne of Shah Hamadan, Brinagger. 



TuftniNO for the nouce from this qnasi-wooden style — which is only 
BQ indication of decadence and decrepitude — ^it would be pleasing if 
we could finish our narrative with the d(»criptioD of a true wooden 
style as it exiate in Kashmir. The Jumma Mnajid, in the city of 
Srinugger, is a large and important building, and if not eo magni- 
ficent B8 some of thoee described in the preceding paged, is of great 
interest from being designed to be constructed in wood, and wood only 
A knowledge of ite peculiarities would, consequently, help us much in 
undeiBtauding many problems that arise in investigating the history 
of architecture in India. Unfortunately it is not a fashionahle build- 
ing, and of the 1001 tourists who visit the valley no one mentions it, 
and no photographer has yet set up his camera within iw precincte.' 

Its plan apparently is the usual one ; a courtyard surroundwl by 
cloisters, longer and loftinr on the side towards Mecca, its peculiarity 
being that all the pillars that support its roofs are of Deodar pine — 
not used, of course, to imitate stone or stone construction, but honest 
wooden forms, as in Burmese monaateriea and elsewhere. The carving 
on them is, I believe, rich and beautiful, and though dilapidated, the 
effect is said to be still singularly pleasing. 

There is one other mosque in the same city, known as that of 
Shah Hamadan (Woodcut No. 345), which is equally erected wholly 
in wood, and though very much smaller than the Jumma Masjid, is 
int^fsting, in the first place, became its roof is probably very similar 
to that which once covered the temple at Marttand (Woodcnt No. 161), 
and the crowning ornament is evidently a reminiscence of a Buddhist 



■ If lienL Cole, liutead of repeatinfr 
plana and deUila of buildings which liatl 
already been published by Gen. Cunoiag- 
lisnj, liad given ns a plan and details of 
this DQlntown building, he might btiTo 



lendsrei a lervioe all would havn bei q 
gnteful lot. What I know of it is piin- 
oipally derived from Terbal (-onimaDioa. 
Uun with Col. Motitgomerie, B.E. 
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Tee. very much altcnxl, it must be coiifc8§ed, bat still not eo very 
unlike Bome fonnd in Nepal, as at Swayambunath (Woodcut No. 170), 
fur instance, and c1hc where. 

The walU, too, are of interest to na, because the mode in which the 



MS. M<*|ije uf iibili HniniuUD, Sriuuggit. (Fioui » I'huligriph.) 

logs arc (lifipOiwd und orniimeiitwi reseinlilus the ornamentation of lliu 
Orissiin tcmjilea more clwiriy thiin any stone forms we can call t« mind. 
The courses of the stone work in the tower of the great temple ;it 
Blniviineswrtr (Woo<Ieut No. 23A), the Muitre SeRii, and other templis 
there, produec so nearly the siimu clTeet, that it docs not seem 
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improbable they maj have been derived from Bome aach original. The 
mode, too, in which the OrlBBan temples are can'ed, and the estent to 
which that claae of ornamentation is carried, is much more suggestive 
of a wooden than of a Uthlc origin. 

These, however, are qnestiona that can only be jvofitably discnsscd 
when we have more knowledge of this Kashmiri ^yte than we now 
possess. When the requisite materials are available for the pnrpose, 
there are few chapters that will be of greater interest, or that will 
more worthily conclude the Archit«ctural History of India than those 
that treat of the true and false styles of wooden art, with which the 
nnmitive begins, and with which it also onds. 
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The styles of architecture descrilwd in the preceding chapt«re of 
this volume practically exhaust the enumeration of all thoec which 
were practised iu India Proper, with its adjacent ifiland of Ceylon, 
from the earliest dawn of our knowledf^e till the present day. It 
might, therefore, be possible to treat their description as a work 
complete in it«elf, and to conclude without reference to other styles 
practised in neigh bo uriiiK countries. It will add, however, immensely 
not only to the interest but to the completeness of the work, if th.e 
history is continued through the architectural forms of those countries 
which adopted religions originating in India, and borrowed with 
them architectural forms which expressed, with more or less distinct- 
ness, how far their religiouB heUefs differed from, or agreed with, 
those of the country from which they wore derived. 

The iirst of tliesc countries to which we naturally turn is Burmah, 
which adopted the religion of Sakya Muni at a very early period, and 
borrowed also many of the Indian forms of architecture, but with 
diifereiices wc are now at a loss to account for. It may be, that, as 
we know nothing practically of the architectural forms of tlie Lower 
Bengal provinan before the beginning of the 6th century, these 
fonns may have been taken to Prome and Pegu before that time ; 
or it may be that a northern or Thibetan element crept into Burmah 
across the northern moutituitiB by some route we cannot now follow. 
These are interesting problema we shall not be able to solve till 

,^ a 2, 
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thatiJn. 



we have a more critical knowledge than we ddw poesees of Burmese 
bnildii^. Thanks to the zeal and intelligence of some recent 
English travelleFB, we do know a great deal about Barmcse ait. 
The works of Symes,' Crawfurd,' and, above all, of Colonel Tnle,* 
are replete with information ; bat what they did was done in the 
iotemla they were able to snatch from pressing pnblic duties. 
What ia really minted is, that some qualified person should take 
np the sabject epectallj, and travel through the country with no 
other object than to investigate its untiqaities. With the know- 
ledge we now have, six months spent on snch a mission ought to 
tell us all, or nearly all, we now want to know> Pending that 
being done, we' must be content to leave a good deal still to be 
explained by future investigators. 

Thatuit. 

The earliest really authentic notice we have of these conntriea ia 
in the ' Uahawanso.' It is there related that, after the third convo- 
cation — B.C. 246 — Asoka deapatched two missionaries, Sono and Uttaro, 
to Souvema Bhnmi, the Oolden Land, to carry the glad tidings of the 
religion of the Tanquisber.' It is now perfectly ascertained that this 
place waa almost certainly the Golden Chersonese of classical geo- 
graphers, situated on the Sitang river, and now called Thatiin, about 
forty miles' travelling distance north from Uartaban.* Since it ceased 
to be a place of importaoce, either by the silting np from the river or 
the elevation of the land, it is now no longer a port ; but there can be 
little doubt that for some centuries before and after the Christian 
Era it was the emporium through which a very considerable portion 
of the trade between China and the western world was carried on. 
The line of pass^e waa apparently across the Bay of Bengal from 
the delta of the Kistnah and Godavery ; and it was to this trade 
route that we probably owe the rise and importance of Amravati 
till it waa superseded by the direct sea-voyage from Gujerat and 
the west coast of India in the 6th century. The place waa sacked 



' ' Embaaaj to At^ in 1795.* London, 
1800, 4to , 27 pUtei. 

* 'Joninal of Embwiy to Court of 
Atb,' 1827. *to., pUtes. 

> 'HiHioD lo Coart of An in 1635.' 
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and CDtirelj destroyed, according to Sir A. Pbayre, in a.d. 1080, by 
Ananratha, king of Pfign ; but long before that time it had been 
dwindling, from the growing importance of F%n, which was founded 
in A.D. 517 or a.d. 573.' 

The only description of it« mins Ja by St. Andrew St. John, 
in the second volume of the 'Phoenbc' above referred to; but they 
seem even now to be very extensive, in spit* of neglect and coose- 
qnent decay. The walls can still be traced for 7700 ft. in one direc- 
tion by 4000 ft. in another, enclosing a regular oblong of more than 
70U acres. In this enclosure are several old pagodas, some, unfor- 
tunately, recently repaired, bat all of a form we have not yet met 
with, though we shall presently when we oome to speak of Java. 

The principal pagoda here, like all the others, is bnilt of hewn 
laterite. Its hose is a square, measuring 104 ft. each way, and 18 ft. 
high ; the second storey is 70 ft. square and 16i^ ft. high ; the third 
48 ft. square and 12 ft. high. On this now stands a circular pagoda, 
making up the whole height to 85 ft. Mr. St. John fancies this 
circular part may be much more modem than the rest, bnt he adds, 
" the whole face of the pagoda has been carved in patterns ; but the 
most remarkable part is the second storey, to which access is given 
by four flights of steps, one in the centre of each face. The whole was 
apparently adorned with sculptures of the most elaborate character." 

There seem to be no data to enable us to fix with certainty 
the date of this or of other similar pagodas in this place, and no 
photographs to enable us to speak with certainty as to their details, 
which is to be n^retted, as it is just in such an old city as this that 
we may expect to find those early forms which may explain so much 
that is now unintelligible in subieqnent examples. Tbatiin was 
coeval with Anuradhapura in Cejion, and if examined with care, 
might do as much for the square form of temple, as the island 
capital may do for the round form. Their greatest interest would, 
however, arise from the light they might throw on the square temples 
of PagHn and other Burmese cities, whose origin it has hitherto been 
impossible to explain. Meanwhile it is a fact worth bearing in 
mind that we find here sijuare three-storeyed pagodas, which cer- 
tainly were erected before a.d. 1080, when the city was destroyed, 
and probably before the 6th century, when it was practically super- 
seded by the rise of the new city and kingdom of Pegu. 

Phome, 

If we might trust the Burmese annals, Prome was a capital city 
as early as the year 101 of Faith, or after the Niri'ana ctf Buddha.* lu 
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other words, it seema probable that Bnddhiat misaionaries from the 
sccoud convocation held nnder Ealasoka, in the previous year (b.c. 433), 
established themselves here, and introduced the new religion into 
the coantry.' The real political capital of the country at that time 
aveiDB to have been Tagoang, half-way between Ava and Bbamo, on 
tlie Upper Irawaddi.* Prome, however, seema to have continued the 
religions capital till a.d. 107, when the two capitals were amal- 
gamated, under the name of Old P^an on the northern site, to be 
again transferred to New Pagan, below Ava, about the year 847.^ 
Upper Pagan seema to have been visited by Captain Harniay, in 
A.D. 1S35, and by others subsequently, and the remains are described 
as extenaive, but too much mined and obscnred by jungle to admit of 
any scientific investigation. Those of Prome would probably be even 
more interesting ; bat I know of no description that enables ua to 
ascertain what they really are. I have photographs of some d^obas 
— rather too tall to be very old — but, without some mouldings or 
architectural details, it is impossible to guess even what their age 
miy be ; so that practically the architectural history of Bormah 
Itegins with the foundation of Pagan in the middle of the 9th century, 
and aa it was destroyed by the Chinese, or rather the Tartar army 
of Kublai Khan, in 1284,* its glory lasted little more than four cen- 
turies. Daring that period, however, it was adorned by a very 
extensive series of monuments, most of which still remain in a state 
of very tolerable preservation. 

It will thus be observed that the rise and fall of Pagan are, as 
nearly as may be, coincident with that of Pollonarua, in Ceylon ; 
but t'le Burmese city seems to have excelled the Ceylonese capital 
both in the extent of its buildings and in their magnificence. Their 
differences, too, both in form and detail, are very remarkable, bnt, 
if properly investigated, would throw light on many religious and 
ethnographical problems that are now very obscure. 

Faoait. 

The ruiua of Pagan extend about eight miles in length along the 
river, with an average breadth of about two miles, and within that 
space Colonel Yule estimates there may still be traced the remains of 
«U0 or 1000 temples. Several of these are of gruat magnificence, and 



■ It has recently beeoiM tbe ^hina , thikt the rani of its being held dms not 
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are kept in a stale of repair ; bat the bulk of them ore in rains, and 
the forms of the greater part hardly diBtingnishable. 



■M. Flu of IjUDdi Tonplc. (From Tote.) Sckla IM fu to 1 to. 

Of these, one of the most remarkable is that of Ananda. As will 
be seen from the annexed plan (Woodcnt No. 346), it is a square of 
nearly 200 ft. on each 
side, with projecting por- 
ticos on each face, so that 
it measures 280 ft. across 
each way. Like all the 
great pagodas of the city, 
it is seven storeys in 
height ; six of these nre 
square and flat, each di- 
minishing in extent, so 
as to give the whole a 
pyramidal form ; the 
seventh, which is or 
simulaUs the cell of the 
temple, takes the form 
of a Hindu or Jaina 
temple, the whole in this 

instance rising to the 341. piuottimpiiiti- (PronTnie.) 8c«i* im n, to i m. 
height of 183 ft. 

Internally, the building is extremely solid, being intersected only 
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by two narroT oonoentric corridorB ; but in rear of each projecting 
tisDsept is a niche most artificially lighted from above, in which 
Btandfi a statue of Bnddha more than 30 ft. in height. ThiB is the 
urangemeat we find in the Chaumuk temple at Palitana and at 
Sadri (Woodcut No. 133), bc^ Jaina temples of the 15tb centnrj, 



and which it is cooBeqnently rather surpriging to find here as 
early as the 11th century {a.d. 1066'); but the form and the whole 
of the arrangement ' of these temples arc so unlike what we find 
elsewhere that we must be jffepared for any amount of anomalies. 

■ Tale, 'Minion to An,' p. 36- As I and beat, It irill not be Dectmarj to 
almort all the poiticulsia here mentiooed repeat reference! on erer; page. 
ore taken ftoni this work aa the tateat 1 t^OCloIr 
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Next in rank to this is the Thapinya — the OmiUBcient — erected 
abont the year 1100 by the grandson of the king who bnilt the 
Ananda. It iB very similar to the Ananda both in dimenaious and in 
plan, except that it has only one porch instead of four, and consequently 
only one great statue in its cell instead of fonr standing back to back. 
Its height is 201 ft., and it is the highest in the place (Woodcuts Noe. 
847, 348). 

The third in importance is called the Gandapalen, bnilt in 1160. 
This temple is smaller than those just mentioned, but makes up in 
richness and beauty of detail for its more diminutive dimensions. 

The Dhamayangyee, now in ruins, is quite equal in dimcDsions to 
the Ananda, and very much resembles it in plan and design ; while one 
called the 9em Byo Koo, is, in its details, the most beautiful of any. 



34>. Tlevorib«T<mpl<orGiiidiipilell. (FniD TdIc] 

The gcncml appearance of these temples will be understood from 
the annexed view (Woodcut No. 849) of that called Gandapalen, 
and their general arrangements from the section of the Thapinya, of 
which a plan ia given (Woodcut No. 847). They are all so similar 
thut it is needless to multiply illustrations, the only real difference 
being in the greater or less amount of ornament in stucco which has 
been applied to each. 

The first thing that strikes the inquirer on ezamiumg these 
temples is their remarkable dissimilarity with anything on the con- 
tinent of India. They are not topes in any sense of the term, nor are 
tliey viharas. The one building we ha^e hitherto met with which 
they in any way resemble is the seven -storey ed Prasada at Pollo- 
narua (Woodcut No. 106), which, no doubt, belongs to the same 
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ckaa. It is possible that the S((iiarc pagodas at Thatiin, when 
properly ezamiiied, may contain the explanation we are searching 
for. They evidently were not alone, and many other examples may 
still be fonnd when looked for. On the whole, however, I am inclined 
to believe, improbable as it may at first night appear, that their 
real synonyms are to be fonnd in Babylonia, not in India. The 
Birs Nimroud is, like them, a seven-storeyed temple, with external 
stairs, leading to a crowning cell or sanctuary. Of course, during 
tbe seventeen centuries which elapsed between the erection of the 
two buildings, considerable changes have tuken place. The lowest 
stairs in Burmah have become internal ; in Babylonia they were 
apparently external. At the head of the third flight at the Birs, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson found the remains of three recesses. At Pagan 
these had been pushed into the centre of the third storey. The 
external flighte were continued on the upper three storeys at both 
places; but in Babylonia they lead to what secma to have been the 
real sanctuary, in Buniiah to a simnlated one only, but of a form 
which, in India, always contained a cell and an image of the deity 
to whom the temple v/m dedicated. 

It may be asked. How is it possible that a Babyloin'an form should 
reach Burmah without leaving ti-aces of its pasa^^ throngh India ? 
It is hardly a suflicient answer to say it must have come vid Thibet 
and Central Asia ; because, in the present state of our knowledge, we 
do not know of such a route being used. It is a more probable 
explanation to say that such monnmenU may have existed in the 
great Gangetic cities, but, like those Burmese examples, in brick 
and plaster ; and have perished, as they wonld be sure to do in that 
climate, and where hostile races sncceeded the Buddliists. Bnt, 
however it may be eventually accounted for, it hardly appears to 
me donhtfnl that these Burmese seven -storeyed temples are the lineal 
descendant* of the Babylonian examples, and that we shall some day 
be able to supply the gaps which exist in tiieir genealogy. 

Meanwhile one thing must be borne in mind. The earliest capital 
of the Burmese was Tagoong in the north, and their real affinities are 
with the north. They got their religion by the southern route from 
Bengal, but it was engrafted on a stem of which we know \ery little, 
and all whose affinities have yet got to be traced to their source. 

Before leaving these square temples, it may be well to point out 
Bome peculiarities which are new to ns. In the first place it is a 
purely brick style, and, as socb, using true radiating arches, not only 
to span the openings bnt to roof their passages and halls. This is 
BO nulike what we find in any part of India Proper, that it seems 
to point with certainty to some foreign — most probably a northern—- 
ooantiy for its origin. As fropiently mentioned above, no Bu4dblBt 
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arch is known to exiet in India,^ and, except in the reign of Akbar, 
hardly a Hindn one, in any temple down to the present day. It 
could hardly, in consequence, be derived from that country, bnt there 
ia DO reason for believing that the Chinese or Tartar nations evet 
showed any aveision to these forms. We know, at all events, that 
the AHyrians and Babylonians used brick arches long before the 
Christian Eia, and the art may have been commnnicated by them 
to the nations of Northern Ania, and from them it may have come 
down the Irawaddi. 

It wonld be a curious specnlation to try and find out what the 
Jains in western India would have done had they been forced to use 
brick instead of stone during the 11th and 12th centuries, which was 
the great building epoch on the Irawaddi and in Gnjiirat. Possibly 
they would have arrived at the same conclusion, in which case we 
can only congratulate ourselves tliat the westerns were not tempted 
with the fatal facility of bricks and mortar. 

Another peculiarity is, that these square Burmese p^odas adopt 
the curvilinear sikra of the Indo-Aryan style. This may be con- 
sidered a sutBcient indication that they derived some, at least, of 
their architectural features, as well as their religion, from India ; but 
as this form was adopted by both Jains and Hindus in the north of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal in that age, 
it hardly enables us to point oat the particular locality from which 
it was derived, or the time at which it was first introduced. It is, 
however, so far as we at present know, the only instance of its being 
found out of India Proper. 

ClBCULAB DaGOBAB. 

Leaving these square quasi-Jaina temples, which are clearly esoej^ 
tional, the dagobna of Burmali arc found to be generally much more 
like those which arc found in India and Ceylon, though many, having 
been erected only in the present centurj', are of forms more complex 
and attenuated than tliose in India Proper. 

The one moat like the Indian type is that known as the Kong 
Madii, not fur from Mengfln, on the same side of the river. The 
mass of the dome, according to Colonel Yule,' is about 100 ft. diameter. 
It is taller than a Bemicirck — which would indicate a modem date — 
and stands on three concentric bases, each wider than the otha-. 
Round the whole is a railing, consisting of 7fi4 stone pillars, each 
standing about 6 ft. out of the ground, and di\'ided mto four quadrants 



' I of course except the nrches Id tlio I in 1305. ^p onle. p. 69. 
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by four stone gatewajs (Woodcnt No. S50). An inBcription, on a 
white marble slab, records the erection of this p^oda between the 
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years 1636 aod 1650. I, at one time, thought it mnat be older ; bnt 
the evidence of recent explorations renders this date more probable 
than it formerly appeared. If correct, it is curious as showing how 
little real change had occurred dnring the sixteen centuries which 
elapeed between the erection of the tope at Sanchi (Woodcuts Noe. 
10-12) and tlie seventeenth century. 

Perhaps the most important pagoda in the Burmese empire is 
the great 8hoemadu ' at Pegu, of wluuh a plan and elevation are 
given from those published by Colonel iSymus in his uccunt of his 
embassy to Ava. As will be seen from the woodcuts (Nob. 351, 
Abi), the plan deviates considerably from the circular form, which is 
exclusively used in the edificee of this class hitherto described, and 
approaches more nearly to those elaborately polygonal forms which are 
affected by all the Hindu builders of modern date. It returns, how- 
ever, to the circular form before terminating, and is crowned, like all 
Burmese buildings of this class, by an iron spire or tee richly gilt. 

Another peculiarity is strongly indicative of iU modern date : 
namely, that instead of a double or triple range of pillars surrounding 
it« base, we have a double range of minute pagodas — a mode of orna- 
mentation that Bub8ei|uently became typical in Hindu architecturt — 
their temples and spires being covered, and, indeed, comixsed of in- 
nomerable models of themselves, clustered together so as to make 
ap a whole. As before remarked, something of the same sort occurs 
in Roman art, where every window and opening is surmounted by a 
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pediment or miniature temple end, and in Gotbic art, where a great 
Bpire is sorroonded b; pinnacles or epirelets ; bnt in these styles it is 
Dever carried to the same excess as in Hinda art. In the present 
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instance it is interesting, us being one of the earliest attempts at this 
class of decoration. 

The building stands on two terraces, the lower one. abont, 10 ft. 
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bigh, and 1391 ft. aqiiare ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, and 684 ft. 
square ; from the centre riacs the p^oda, the diameter of vhoec base 
is 395 ft. The small pagodas ure 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in 
number ; while the great pagoda itself rises to the height of S81 ft. 
above its terrace, or 301 ft. above the country, thua reaching a height 
about ci|nai to that of St. Paul's Oattaedral : while the side of the nppur 
terrace is only 8.'! ft. leas than that of the great Pyramid. 

Tradition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, who raised 
it to the height of 12 cubite, at an age slightly subeeqnent to that of 
Buddha himself. Succceaive kings of Pegu added to it from time to 
time, till at last it aaaumed ita prcaent form, most probably about three 
or four centuries ago. 

The next in importance, so far as we know, is the more generally 
known Shocdagong pagoda at RangCn, a building very similar in 
dimensions to the last named, and by do means unlike it, except 
that the outline of the base is cut up to even a greater extent, and 
the Bpire more attenuated — both signs of a comparatively modem 
date. The base is even more crowded by little temples than that 
at Pegu, and it^ whole height is somewhat leas. There is, however, 
no essential difference between the two buildings, and this is principally 
interesting as leading us one step further in the series from the solid 
hemispherical mound to the thin spire, which, both in Burmah and 
Siam, is the modern form usually aaaumed by these edifices, till they 
lose all but a traditional resemblance to the buildings from which they 
originally sprang. 

The geueral appearance of their apires may be gathered from the 
three shown on the left of the annexed woodcut (No. 353), which is 
precisely that of the Great Pagoda. Thia illustration is also valuable 
as showing the last lineai descendant of these great human-headed 
ninged lions thai once adorned the portals of the palaces at Nineveh ; 
but after nearly 3000 years of wan<lering and ill-treatment have 
degenerated into these wretched caricatures of their former selves. 

The ShoSd^oug pagoda, like all the more important ones, is 
fabled to have been commenced about 2300 yeare ajio, or about the 
era of Buddha himself j its sanctity, however, is owing to ita con- 
taining relica, not only of the last Buddba, but also of his three prcde- 
oesaora — Buddha having vouchanfed ei;rht hairs of his head to its two 
founders, on the understanding that they were to be enshrined with 
the relic* of the three former Bnddhas, where and when found.' After 
nomerona miraculous indications, on this spot were discovered the staff 
of Kakuaanda, believed to have lived some iSOOO years before Christ, 
the water-dipper of Eonagamma, and the bathing garment of Kasyapa, 
which, with the eight baits above mentioned, are enshrined within 
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this great ]ngoda.' Originally, howevfir, notwithstanding tbe valae 
of ite deposit, the building vna unall, and it is probaU; not more than 
a century since it aseumed its present fonn. 

A crowd of smaller pagodas sorroands the larger one, of alt atzee, 
from 30 ft. to 200 ft. in height, and even more. There is scarcely a 



of pagoda In BuDgaa. (From • niMognpti.} 



village in the country thut do(s not possess one or two, and in all the 
more iraiwrtttnt towns they are numbered by hundreds ; indeed, they 
may almost be said to be innumerable. They are almost all quite 
modern, and so much alike as not to merit any distinct or separate 



Sie acciiiiut «r the Gn.'al Bell nt BongClD, b; tho £ev. G. H. Uoogh, ' Aaistio 
eesKbee,' tqL liv. p. 270. 
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mention. They indicate, however, a great d^ree of progTeesive vealUi 
and power in the nation, from the earliEst times to the present day, 
and an increaeing prevalence of the Baddhistical Bysteoi. This 1b a 
direct contrast to the hietoiy of Ceylon, whooe glory was greatest in 
the earliest oentnries of the Christian Era, and was losing its purity 
at the time when the architectural history of Burmab fiist dawns 
upon 08, TbUB the boildings of one country sapplcment those of the 
other, and present tt^ther a series of examples of the same class, 
ranging over more than 3000 years, if we reckon from the oldest 
topes in Ceylon to the moat modern in Burmah. 

At a place called Mengun, about half-way between the former 
capital of Amtrapura and the present one at Maudal^, are two pagodas, 
which are not without considerable interest for onr present purpoees ; 
if - for no other reason, at least for this — that both were erected 
within the limits of the present century, and show that neither 
the forms nor aspirations of the art were wholly extinguished even 
in our day. The first is circular in fonn, and was erected in the 
year 1816, in the reigu of a king of Bnrmah called Bodo Piyah, who 
is also the aathor of the second. As will be seen from the woodcnt 
(N'o. 354), it is practically a dagoba, with five concentric procession- 
paths. Each of these is ornamented by a curious serpent-like balus- 
trade, interspersed with niches containing, or intended to contain, 
statncs of Bnddha, and is accessible by four flights of steps facing 
the four cardinal points. The whole is surrounded by a low cir- 
cular wall, 7i>0 ft. in diameter, said to represent the serpent Ananta. 
Within this is a bitsement, measuring about 400 ft. across, and this, 
with the procession-paths and dagoba on the summit, make up 
seven storeys, intended, it is said, to symbolise the mythical Mount 
Mem.' 

It wUI be recollected that, when speaking of the great dagobas of 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, it was pointed out (attfe, p. 190) that they 
hod three procession-paths round their bases, ascended in Uke manner 
by flights of stepa opposite the four cardinal points of the compo;^ 
It is interesting to observe here, after a lapse of 2000 ye&rs, and at a 
distance of nearly lAOO miles, the changes have been so small. It is 
true, the number of procession -paths has increased from three to five, 
and the terraces become relatively much more important than in the 
older examples ; but, barring ibis and some changes in detail, the 



' The shore particulara are abatracl«i] number of rtotejs — ii.)l mechanical. o( 

rmm a paper hj Col. Sladen in tlie conrue, bat aymboliml : wlitther, in Tact, 

■ Joumal of the Itojol Asiatic Sorii'ty,' the basntne:it ehoulit lie counted as a 

vol. iT. (N.8.) p. 408, with reinailu by Blor.r, at not The above I believe to 

Col. Yule and others. It U ourioua tliut W- the correct enumeration. We shall 

lliere i» n diacrbpoucy between the nativo pneeiitly meet with the same dilRcDlty 

aud Ihe European authorities as to the . in ileHcribiiig Boro Budiloi in Java. 
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Chap. I. MONASTERIES. 241 

munnmeDte are practically Ihe same, notwithstanding all the curious 
varieliefl that hare Bpmng np in the interval. 

The other pagoda at thig place was commenced by the Bame king, 
called Mcntara 6y6, or Bodo Piyah, who died in 1810, and eceme to 
have heen an attempt to revive the old Bi|uare forms of Pagan, in the 
same manner ae the other was intended to recall memories of the 
older forms of early Indian Bnddhism. "It stands on a basement 
of five snccessivc terraces, of little height, the lower terrace forming 
a sqnarc of 450 ft. From the upper terrace starte the vast cnbica) 
pile of the pagoda, 230 ft. square in plan, and rising, in a solid 
mass, to the height of about 100 ft., with slightly sloping walls. 
Above this it contracts in snccesaivc terraces, three of which had 
been completed, raising the mass to a height of 165 ft., at the time 
the work was abandoned." ' From a model standing near, it is 
inferred that, if completed, it would have risen to the height of 
500 ft. ; it is even now a solid mass containing between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 cubic feet of brickwork. Had it been carried out, it 
woald have been the tallest building in the world. It was, how- 
ever, shattered by an earthquake in 1839 ; but, even in its ruined 
state, is as lai^ and imposing a mass of brickwork as is to be 
found anywhere.* Since the pyramids of Egypt, nothing so great 
has been attempted, and it belongs to the 19th centni; 1 

MONASTEBrBS. 

As Burmah is a country in which the monadic system of Buddhism 
flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, if we had more 
information regarding its monasteries, or kioums as they are called, it 
might enable ns tu nnderstand the arrangement of the older ones. 
The travellers who hu^e visited the conntry have been silent on the 
subject, principally because the monasteries arc, in almost all instances, 
less magnifioent than the p^odas to which thay are attached, and are, 
with scarcely an exception, bailt of wood— « practice destructive of 
their architectural character, and also depriving them wholly of that 
monumental appearance of stability which is so essential to true 
architectural expreeaion. 

This peculiarity is not confined to the monasteries ; all residences, 
from that of the poorest peasant to the palace of the king, having been 
constructed from time immemorial of this peiishable material. The 
custom has now passed into a law, that no one shall have the power 
of erecting buildings of stone or brick, except it be the king himself, 
or nnlc8B the edifices be of a pnrely religious character. Even this 
exception is not always taken advantage of, for the king's palace 
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itself is aa essentially a wooden erection as the dwelling (A an; of 
his subjects. It is, however, not the less m^nificeDt on this accooat 
— rather, perhaps, more bo — inunense sums being spent on the most 
elaborate carvings, and the whole being lacquered, painted, and gilt, 



3U. Ftfule of tbe King's FalK*,Bnnub. (Ftum ■ Ekctch br <M. Tote.) 

to an extent of which we have no conception in our more sober 
clime. 

The general appearance of the fa^e may be realised from the 
annexed vjew (Woodcut No. 355) ; but its rral mi^iiicence consists 
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in the profusion of gilding and cairing with which every port is 
covered, and to which it is impoBBible to do justice on bo small a 
scale. 

The same profuse decorations are bestowed apon the monasteries, 
one of which is represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 35&), 
showing a building in which all the defects arising from the nse of so 
easil; carved a material, are carried to excess. If the colonring and 
gilding could be added, it would represent a building such as the West 
never saw, and, let us hope, never will see ; for, however dazzling 
its Bideudour, such barbaric magnificence is worthy only of a half- 
civilised no& 



3M. BonnbS Kloum. CFram Cut Sjatm' ■ EmlM^ (o At»,T 

The naked form of these monasteries — if the expression may be 
used — will be understood from the following woodcut (No. 357) of 
ouc recently erected at Mandate, and, though inhabited, not quite 
finished. It is five storeys in height, and, if I mistake not, as nearly 
reproduces the Lowa Maha Pnya of Anuradhapura, as the circular 
Mengun pt^oda does the Abhayagiri or Rnanwelli dagobas there. 
Here, however, the storeys have lost their meaning ; only one storey 
is used as a residence ' — the first, or " piano nobile," as we would call 
it. The upper storep are only ornamental reminiscences of past 
utilitarian forms, but which evidently once had a meaning. Had the 
building been completed — perhaps it is now — it would have been 
ornamented with carving as richly as that represented in the pre- 
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oeiing woodcut, for it in one of the advantagea of wooden architec 
tore, that H» decorative features ma; be added after the fal^c is 
praotioallj complete iu all eeaenbiat pointe. 



) 

These many-fltorejed kioama, with the tall seven-etoreyed Bpires 
(shown in Woodcal* Nca. 353 and 356), bring as back to the many- 
storeyed temples in Nepal, wtiich are in all essential respects so nearly 
identical, that it can hardly be doubted they had a common orif^in. 
We are not yet in a position to point out the connecting links which 
will fuse the detached fragments of this style into a homogeneous 
whole, but it is probably in China that they must be looked for, only 
we know so little of the arehitw^tural history of the westtrn portion 
of that great country, that we must wait for further information 
before even venturing on this subject. 

The fact tliat all the buildings of Burmah are of wood, except the 
pagoda'*, may also explain how it is tliat India possesses no architec- 
tural remains anterior to the age of ;\aoka. Except the comparatively 
few mitsonry pagodas, none of which existed prior to his era, thero 
is nothing in Burmah that a conflagration of a few houiE would not 
destroy, or the desertion of a few years entirely obliterate. That the 
same was the practice of India is almost certain, from the essentially 
wooden forms still found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples ; 
and, if so, this fully accounts for the disappearance of all earliir 
monuments. 

We know that wooden architecture was the characteristic of Nin- 
eveh, where all the constructive parts were formed in this perishable 
material ; and from the Bible we learn that 3olomQQ*B edifices wen' 
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chiefly BO constructed. Peraepolia presents iib with the earliest instance 
in Asia of this wooden architecture being purified, as it were — appa- 
rently in consequence of the intereouise its builders maintained with 
Egypt and with Greece. 

In Bnnuah these wooden types still exist in more completeness 
than, perhaps, in any other oonntry. Even if the student is not pre- 
pared to admit the direct ethnographic connexion between the build- 
ings of Bunuah and Babylon — which seems hardly to admit of doubt 
— he will at any rate best learn in this country to appreciate much 
in ancient architecture, which, without such a living illustration, 
it is hard to nnderstand. Solomon's House of the Cedars of Lebanon 
is, with mere difference of detail, reproduced at Ava or Amirapora ; 
and the pa'acra of Nineveh and Persepolis are rendered infinitely 
more intelligible by the study of these edifices. Burmah is almost 
e<iuaily important in enabling us to underetand what an active, 
proaperous Buddhist community may have been in India at a time 
when that religion flourished there ; and altogether, if means were 
available for ita fall elucidation, it wonid form one of the moat in- 
tereating chapters in the History of Architecture in Asia. 
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Ai.THOUaH the architectnTe of Siom is very much leas important than 
that of Barmah on the one hand, or Cambodia on the other. It is still 
Bufiiciently bo to prevent its being paesed over in a general summary 
of styles. Its wotBt feature, as we now know it, is, that it is so ex- 
tremely modem. Up to the 14th century the capital of the country 
was Sokotay, a city on the Menam, 200 miles from the sea in a direct 
line, and situated close to the hills. This city has not been visited 
by any traveller in modem times, so we do not know what buildiuga 
it may contain. About the year 1350 the Siamese were successful 
in their wars with the Cambodians, and eventually succeeded in 
capturing theit capital, Intha patha puri, or Indra presthb (Delhi), 
and practically annexing Cambodia to their kingdom. 

Having accomplished this, they moved their capital down to 
Ayuthia, a little more than fifty miles from the sea ; and three centuries 
afterwards Bangkok succeeded it, and is now the capital. It is by 
no means certain whether this migration downwards was caused by 
political events and increasing commerce, or from the country gra- 
dually becoming drier and more fit for human habitation. Judging 
from what happened in Bengal in historical times, I should fancy it 
was the latter. 

In India we find civilized nations first established in the Punjab 
and on the watershed between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Between 
2000 and 3000 yeare B.C. Oude seems to have become dry enough for 
human habitation, and Ayodhya ' (from which the Siamese capital took 
its name) became the chief city. Between 1000 and 500 B.C. Janak- 
pore on the north, aud Rajagriha on the south, were the capital cities 
of Bengal ; but both being situated on the hills, it was not till Asoka's 
time (250 B.C.) that Patna on the Soane and Yaisali on the Gunduck, 
became capitals ; and stiU another 1000 years elapsed before Ganr 
Dacca and became important, while Mooishedabad, Ho(^hly, and 

' The BiameBe Invariably ohaoga the lodlan d Into A. 
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Calcutta, are cities of yesterday.' The mms phenomenon seemB to have 
occurred in Siam, and, what is of still more interest, as we shall 
presently see, in Cambodia. 

As Aynthia was for three centuries the flonrishing capital of one 
of the great building races of the world, we should^of coarse, look for 
considerable magnificence having been displayed in its architecture. 
Froia the acconnte of the early Portaguese and Dutch travellers who 



visited it in the days of its glory, it seems to have merited blie title 
they bestowed npon it of the " Venice of the East," and the remains 
iostify their enloginms. The buildings, however, seem to have been 
principally constructed of brick and wood ; and as the city has now 
been piactically deserted for more than a centnry, the wild fig-trees 
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have everpvbere inserted their rooU into the masonry, and decay 
has progreflsed rapidly among the wooden erections. As described 
by recent visitors, nothing can be more wildly picturesque than this 
once splendid city, now overgrown with jungle ; but such a stage of 
decay is, of all conditions, the least favourable to tbe researches of 
the antiquary. 

The form which the older pagodas took at Ayathia differs in 
many essential respects from those which we find either in India or 
in Burmah. The top or 
upper part has a rounded 
domioal shape, which we 
can easily fancy to be 
derived from the tope, 
but the upright part 
looks more like tbe sikra 
of a Hindu temi^e than 
anything Buddhist. If 
we had a few earlier ex- 
amples, perhaps we might 
trace the steps by which 
the one passeil into the 
other ; at present the gape 
in till; Hsries arc too great 
to bj bridged over with 
ftriytliing approaching cer- 
tainty. One link, how- 
ever, Beonis to be siipptied 
by tlie temples of Nakhon 
Wat in Cambodia, of which 
more hereafter. 

The same outline is 
found in the crowning 
members of the pagodas of 
Bangkok, but they are 

covered with an elabora- »»■ EniMof.Pig«taii AjBthu. cf™"™""*.) 
tioii of detail and esubor- 

iin(% of coloured ornament that has seldom been surpassed, nor is it 
(1 sJLMble it should be, for it is here carried to au extent truly 
li irlwirouB (Woodcut No. SCO). 

Notwitlistanding the bad taste which they display, these Bangkok 
jitfrodiia are interesting in the history of architecture as exemplifying 
the instinctive mode in which some races build, and the innate ami 
irrepressible love of architecture they display. Bat it also shows 
bow easily these higher aspirations degenerate into something ytxj 
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ko \ ulf,'arity, wlien esercised by a people in so low a stage of 

ivilizatioii as the modern Siamese. 



The Bame remarks apply to their civic bnildings : palaces and 
porticos, and even dwdling-houses, are all as rich as carving and 
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gilding, and painting, can make them ; bnt, as in the pagodas, it is 
overdone, and fails to pleaee, bccanse it veigea on vnlgmty. 

The typical design of all theae halls and minor buildings will 
be anderstood from the preceding woodcnt, representing the Hall of 
Andience at Bangkok. Like all the others, it has two roofs inter- 
secting one another aH, right angles, and a spire of greater or less 
elevation on the intersection, aometinies one, two, or three smaller 
gables are placed in front of the first, each lower than the one behind 
it, so as to give a pyramidal effect to the whole. Generally, the snb' 
ordinate gables ai^ of the same width as those in the centre ; bnt 
sometimes the outer one ia smaller, forming a popoh. In the audience 
hail jnst qnoted there are three gables each way. These may be seen 
on the right and left of the central spire in the view, but the first and 
second towards the front are hidden by the out£r gable. The point 
of sight being taken exactly in front, it looks in the view as if there 
were only one in that direction. 

The Bnrmeae adopt the same arrangement in their civil buildings, 
and in Siam and Burmah the varietiea are infinite, from the simple 
pavilion with four gables, supported on fonr pillars,' to those with 
twelve and sixteen gables, combined with a greater complication of 
walls and pillars for their support. 

Ah the Siamese are certainly advancing in civilization, it may be 
asked, Will not their architecture he improved and purified by the 
procesa ? The answer is, unfortunately, too easy. The new civiliza- 
tion is not indigenous, but an importation. The men of progress wear 
hata, the ladies crinolines, and they bnild palai^e with Corinthian 
porticos and sash-windows. It is the sort of civiliziition that is 
found in the Bazar in Calcutta, and it is not desirable, in an archi- 
tectnrat point of view, at all events, if, indeed, it is so in any other 
r(«pect. 

' TliU form U intHTwUng to ns m it la | wliich iB abo much mtm like tlwt em- 
tbftt adopted for the Albert Memorial in ployed ia Skm than on;tliing vet at- 
Hyde Park, the atyle of deooration of I tempted out of doon in Europe. 
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Hiatnj — Boro Baddor — Templet at Mendoet nnd Brambanam — Tree ai 
Serpent Temples— Tern plea *X Djeiag and Siikm. 



There ib no chapter in the whole bUtoi7 of Easteni art ao full of 
apparent anomaliea, or which bo completely npsetfl onr jreconwiived 
ideas of things as they ought to be, as that which treate of the archi- 
tectural history of the island of Java. Id the Introduction, it was 
stated that the leading phenomenon in the history of India was the 
continued infiux of race after race across the Indus into her fertile 
plain, hut that no reflex wave had ever returned to redress the 
lialaiicc.' This seems absolutely true as regards the west, and practi- 
cally BO in reference to the north, or the neighbouring countries on 
the east. Thibet and Burmah received their religion from India, not, 
however, cither by conquest or colonisatiou, bnt by missionaries sent 
to instruct and convert. This also is true of Ceylon, and partially so 
at least of Cambodia. These countries being all easily accessible by 
land, or a very short sea passage, it is there that we might look for 
niigratione, if any ever took place, hut it is uot so. The one country 
to which they overflowed was Java, and there they colonised to such 
an extent as for nearly 1000 years to obliterate the native arts 
and civilization, and supplant it by their own. What is still more 
singular is, that it was not from the nearest shores of India that these 
emigrants departed, but from the western coast. We have always 
l)cen led to believe that the Indians hated the sea, and dreaded long 
sea voyages, yet it seems almost certain that the colonists of Java 
came not from the valley of tlie Qangcs, bnt from that of the Indus, 
and passed round Ceylon in thousands and tens of tliousands on their 
way to their distant sea-girt home. The solution of this difficulty 
muy perhaps be found in the su|^cstion that the colonists were not 
Indians after all, in the sense in which we usually understand the 
term, but nations from the north-west — the inhabitants in fact of 



' " Ae for the lodiEOi kings none of countrj, leet tbej ahonld be 
Ihcm evei led an atmj oat of India to guilty of injustice." — Airian, ' 
attempt the oonqueat ot anj other j cb. ix. 
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Qandham and Cambodia, who, finding no room For new Bettlementa 
ID lodia Proper, turning to their right, passed down the Indus, and 
sought a distant home on this Pearl of lilanda. 

Whoever they were, they carried with them the bad habit of all 
their ct^nate races, of writing nothing, so that we have practically 
no anthentic written record of the settlement and of its sabseqnent 
hifltory, and were it not that they made up for this deficiency to a 
great extent by their innate love of building, we should hardly know 
of their existence in the island. They did, however, build and carve, 
with an energy and to an extent nowhere surpassed in their native 
lands, and have dignitied their new home with imperishable records 
of their art and civilization — records that will be easily read and 
anderabood, so soon as any one will take the trouble to devote to them 
the attention with which they deserve to be studied. 

It has been said, and not without reason, that the English did 
more for the elucidation of the arte and history of Java during the 
tive years they held the island (1811 to 1816) than the Dutch had 
done during the previous two centuries they had practically been in 
possestfion. The work of the governor. Sir Stamford Raffles, is a 
model of zealoiu energy and critical acumen, such as ia rarely to be 
found of ite cIbss iTi the Et>glisli language, and is the storehouse from 
which the bulk of our knowledge of the subject must still be derived. 
Hia efforte in this direction were well seconded by two Scotchmen, 
who took up the cause with almost c<|ual zeal. One of these, John 
Crawford, noted down everything he came across with patient 
industry, and accumulated vast stoira of information — but he could 
not draw, and knew nothing of architecture or the other arts, with 
which he had no sympathy. The other, Colin Mackenzie— afterwards 
Surveyor-General of India — drew everything he found of any archi- 
tectural importance, and was the most industrious and Bua^esafiil 
collector of drawings and manuscripts that India has ever known ; 
but he could not write. The few essays he Httenii)tcd are meagre in 
the extreme, and nine-tenths of his knowledge perished with him. 
Had theae two men been able to work together to tlie end, they would 
have left Uttle for fuCure investigation. There was, however, still a 
fourth labourer in the field — Dr. John Leyden — who, had his life been 
spared, could have easily assimilated the work of his colleagues, and 
with his own marvellous genius for acquiring languages and know- 
ledge of all sorts, would certainly have lifted the veil that now 
shrouds so much of Javan history in darkness, and left very little to 
be desired in this respect. He died, however, almost before his work 
WHS begun, and the time was too short, and the task too new, for 
the others to do all that with more leisoie and better preparation 
they might have accomplished. 
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During ^e last gixtf years t&e Dutch have done a good deal to 
red<Km the neglect of the previonB centnrice, but, ae has happened in 
the aiater island of Ceylon, it has been without xyBtem, and no master 
mind hu arisen to give unity to the whole, or to extract from what 
is done the csKnce, wfaicb is all the public care to possess. The 
Dut<:h Government hare, however, published, in four great folio 
volumes, 400 plates, from Mr. Wilaen'a drawings, of the architecture 
and sculptures of Boro Buddor ; and the Batavian Society ' have pub- 
lished sixty-five photographic plates of the same monument ; and as 
Dr. Leemans of Leydou has added a volnme of t«xt, historical and 
descriptive, there is no monument in the East so fully and so veil 
illostroted as this one, and probably none that bett«r deflerves the 
pains that have been bestowed upon it.* The same Society have also 
published 332 photographs of other Javan antiquities and temples, 
but, unfortunately, for the most part without any accompanying 
text. A thoroughly well qualified antiquary, Heer Bnimund, was 
employed to vi6it the localities, and write descriptions, but unfor- 
tuuately he died before his task was half complete. A fragment 
of his work is published in the 38rd volnme of the ' Transactions ' 
of the Society, but it is only a fragment, and just sufficient to make 
ns long for more. At the same time an Oriental scholar, Dr. 
Fricdcrich, was employod by Government to translate the numerous 
inscriptions that abound in the island, and which, without doubt, 
would explain away all the dilticulties in the history of the island 
and its monumente. ^me of these were published iu the 26th 
volume of the 'Vcrhiindelingen' in 1850, and more were promised, 
but ill-health and accidents have hitherto prevenU.-d this being done, 
and if ho should hajipcn to die before publishing the results, the 
accumulations of half a century may perish with him. 

From the above it may be gathered that a considerable amount of 
infomiatiou exists in English and Dutch publications n^rding the 
nntii[uitics of Java, but it is ruiiis iruiigestague moles — descrip- 
tions without illustration, and drawings and phott^raphs without 
description, very few plans, and, exfjept for Boro Buddor, very few 
architwitural details ; no statistical account, and no maps on which all 
the places can be recogiiL»ed. It is provoking to think when so much 
has been done, how little more is nKjnired to bring order out of chaos,* 
and fuse the whole into one of the most interesting and most easily 
intelligible chapters of architectural history. 



'BaUvioaeoli Gcnootachap van ' quite unsnlicited and nnexpected. 

Kungten en Wi'lenBchappen.' Tliey | ' Tlien? nre twelve plates illnslTatini! 
tiHVD done me tlie hononr of elcctitig the eame moniimtnt in Sir Stnmfuril 
me an honorar}' member of thvir Suricty I Raffles' > Hiatory of Java.' 
— an honoui I feel all the mora aa it was I 
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Amidst the fxinfaaioii of their annals, ib is Tsther fortunate that 
Ate JaTans make no claim to more remote political hisCorj than the 
fabled arrival in the island of Adji 8aka, the fonnder of the Saka era 
^f the Buddhists, in a.d. 79. It is true that in the 8th or 9th cen- 
tury they obtained an abridged translation of the ' Mahabharata,' and, 
under the title of the ' Brata Tndha,' adopted it ae a part of their 
own history, assi<;niiig sites on the island for all the principal scenes 
of that celebrated stiuggle which took place in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi and Hastinapura, addhig .only their own favourite Oendara Desa 
(Gandhara), to which tbcj assigned a locality on the north of the 
island.^ It is thus, unfortunately, that history is written in the East, 
and because it is so ^>Tittcn, the Javuns nest thought it necessary to 
bring Sallvabana, the founder of the Saka era, to their island a'lao. 
Having, as Buddhitit^, adopted his era, their childish vanity required 
his presence there, but as it is certain he never saw the island, his 
visit is fabled to have resulted in failure, aud said to have left no ttaces 
of his presence. 

The next person who appears on the scene is one of the most mys- 
tvrinuB in Indian history. lu the aiiiutls of Siam,' of Cambodia,^ of 
.lava,* and at Amravati,* a prince of Rom, or Rnm, coming from 
Tiixila, plays a most important part, but without apparently any very 
permanent ri»ult. Nowhere is his name given, nor any purticuliirs ; 
inoit probably it is only a reminiscence of King Commerce. Nothing 
is more likely than that the ships of the Roman or Byzantine em- 
perors, with their disciplined crews, should have made an imprijssion 
on the semi-civilized communities of these remote lands, aud the 
mem:jry be perpetuated in fabled exploits to modern times.' 

Leiving these fabulous ages, we at last come to a tradition that 
seemt to rest on a surer foundation, "In the year 5i5 (a.d. (KW), it 
being foretold to a king of Kuj'rat, or Gujerat, that his cointry would 
decay and go to ruin, he resolved to send his son to Java. He em- 
barked with about 6000 followers in six laqje and about I(K) sniiitl 
vessels, aud aft^r a voyage of four months, reached an island (lu-y 
> supposed to be Java ; but finding themseh'es mintakeTi, re-endnrked, 
and finally settled at Miitiu-em, in the c-jiiti-c of the island tliey were 

" Sir 8. R»ffli-B' ' Hiatflry of Jbth; j.I. Hooiety ■ (N.R), vol. iii- p. I.W. 
21; text,Tul.i p. 1G5. 8vo. edition. | * Tbereis littlcdoubi thnt if iWSnnlli 

■ ■ Joum*] of tho Asiatic Society of , Sea Islaudere had ii[ bo>ih' distant • pocli 
Bengal,' vol. xvii. pp. 66, 87, berome civilized witlinut £uiop«uii bb. 

* Bastian, * Die Volker dor OcBtlichen bibUiik-c. Csptula Cook aud the early 
Aiian,' vol L p. 393. | explorers woald have flguied ID their 

< Sii B. BaSles, vol. li. p. 73. aanslB as Englitih or Frtnch princi'*. 
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eeeking." "The prince now fotmd that men alone were wanting to 
make a great and flouiiBhing state ; he aocordinglj applied to Gnjctat 
for asaietance, vben bis father, delighted at his Buccess, sent him a 
reinforcement of 2000 people." " From this period," adds the chronicle, 
" Java was known and celebrated as a kingdom ; an extensive commerce 
was carried on with Oajerat and other countries, and the bay of 
Matarcm was filled with adventurers from all parts." 

During the aovereignty of this prince and his two immediate 
guGceasors, "the conntry advanced in fame and prosperity. The city 
of Mendang Kumnlan, since called Brambanan, increased in size and 
splendour : artists, particularly in stone and metals, arrived from dis- 
tant countries, and temples, the ruins of which are atill extant, were 
construct^Hl both at this place and at Boro Buddor, in Eedu, daring 
this jMirlod by artists invited from India." ^ 

All this is fully confirmed by an inBcription found at Henankabu, 
in Sumatra, wherein a king, who styles himself Maha Raja Adirajs 
Adilyadliarma King of Prathama— the first or greatest Ja\'a — boasts 
of his conquests and prowess, and he proclaims himself a Buddhist, a 
worshipper of the live Dyani Bnddhas, and records his having erected 
a great seven-storeyed vihara in honour of Buddha.* This inscription 
is dated fifty years later, or in a.d, 656, but its- whole tone is so com- 
pletely confirmatory of the traditions just quoted from Sir S. Baffles, 
that there seems Uttie doubt the two refer to events occurring about 
the same time. 

The only other event of importance in these early times bearing 
on our subject is Fa Ilian's visit to the island in a.d. 414, on his 
way from Ceylon to China by sea. The more, however, I think of it, 
the more convinced I am tluit Java the Less, or Sumatra, was really 
the island he visited. It certainly was the labadins, or Yavadwipa, 
of Ptolemy, and the Java the Less of the Arab geographers and of 
Marco Polo ; ' and all the circumstances of the voy^;e seem to point 
rather to this island than to Java proper. His testimony is, how- 
ever, valuable, aa they seem to have been miited under one emperor 
ill A.D. C.Sfi, and may have been so two centuries earlier. " In this 
country," he says, " Heretics and Brahmaiis flourish ; but the Law of 
liuddha is not much known."* As he resided there five months, and 
had been fourteen years in India, he knew perfectly what he was 
speaking about. 



' Sir S. Raffles' ' Htstorj of Jars,' toI. ' took it to mj frisod ProftsBor Eggeliiig, 

ii., 8vo. eilitiou p. S7. el leqq. I who it perhaps a better Sknaorit •oholar 

' I nm iH'ffi'c'.tly awnre tbat tliix is not ! tlinti Frieilerich, and he ftill7 coiiflmu my 
borne out by llie ir.iDslalion of tliia in virw as abnTe ripmsed. 

Bcription given by Dr. Friedcrioh in vol | » Yulo'g 'Msroo P.ilo," vol. ii. p. 26*. 
ixvi, n{ tlie 'Verlutndelingcn;' Initbcini; titrqq. 
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That there were Brahmans in these islsnds before the advent of 
the Buddhist emigrants In the 7th centniy seems more than probahle 
from the traditions about Tritrfeta collected by Sir S. Raffles' and 
others ; but, if so, they were Aryan Brahmans, belonging to some of 
the noD-boilding races, who may have gone there as missionaries, 
aeekii^ converts, but hardly as colonists or conqaerois. Indeed, all 
over the island circles of stone are found, either wholly nnfashioned 
or carved into rude representations of Hindu deities — so rude that 
even Ganesa can hardly sometimes be recognised ; and it frequently 
requires an almost Hindu trustfulness to believe that these rude 
stones sometimes represent even Siva and Yishnu and other gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon.' It seems as if the early Brahmans tried to 
teach their native converts to fashion gods for themselves, but, 
having no artistic knowledge of their own to communicate, failed 
miserably in the attempt. The Buddhists, on the contrary, were 
artists, and came in such numbers that they were able to dispense with 
native assistance, nearly if not altogetlier. 

The next recorded event that seems to bear on onr investigations 
is the mission of the children of Dewa Knsnma to Kling or India, 
in order tliat they might be educated in the Brahmanical religion.^ 
This event took [dace in a.d. 921, and seems to point distinctly to a 
time when the Buddhist rcl^on, as et'idenccd by the erection of 
Boro Buddor, had died out, and the qnasi-Hindn temples of Bram- 
banam and Singa Sari had superseded those of the Buddhists. Those 
at Brambanam are said to have been completed in a.d. 1097, which 
seems an extremely probable date for the Chandi Sewa, or " lOdii 
temples," which, however, are much more Jaina than Hindn. Prom 
that period till the b^ianing of the 15th century, the series of monn- 
meute — many of them with dates upon them* — are tolerably com- 
plete, and there will be no difficulty in classifying them whenever 
the task is fairly undertaken. 

At this time we find the island divided into two kingdoms ; one, 
hanng its capital at Pajajaram, about forty miles east of Batavia, 
occupied the whole of the western or Sunda part of the island. The 
Suudas, however, were not a building race, and the portion occupied 



' Bftffles, TOl. ii. p, 77, el teqq. . the photogniplis of the Batevion 8o<rict7 

■ About half of the pliotojp-apba of the . lua 53 inetoad of 78 or 79 as the factor 
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hy them need not be agun referred to here. It containB no bnildinp 
except the rode Hinda remaioB above referred to. 

The eastern portion of the islimd waa occnpied b; the kingdcxn 
of Majapubit, founded, apparently, abont the year 1300. It soon 
rose to a higher pitch of power and splendoor than any of the 
preceding kingdoms, and the capital was adorned with edifices of 
BDrpasBing nu^nificence, bat mostly in brick, 80 that now they are 
little more than a mam of indistinguishable rains. When, however, 
it had lasted little more than a centnry, Mahomedan missionarice 
a|q)eared on the island, and gradually — not by conquest or the Bword, 
hut by persuasion — induced the inbabitanta of the island to forsake 
the religion of their forefathers and adopt that of the Arabian ProplKt. 
In the year 1479 the Uabomedans had become so powerful that the 
city of Majapahit was taken by them by stonn, and the last Hindu 
dynasty of the island overthrown, and those that remained of the 
foreign race driven to take refuge in the island of Bali.* 

Then occurred what was, perhaps, the leastr^xpected event in all 
" this strange eventful history." It is as if the masons had thrown 
away their tools, and the chisels had dropped from the hands of the 
carvers. From that time forward no building was erected in Java, 
and no image carved, that is worth even a passing notice. At a 
time when the Mahomedans were adorning India with monnmente of 
Burpaaaing magnificence no one in Java thought of building either 
a mosque, or a tomb, or a palace that would be deemed nspectable in 
any second-class state in any part of the world. 

For nearly nine centuries (a.d. 603-1479) foie^ coloniste bad 
persevered in adorning the island with edificee almost unrivalled 
elsewhere of their class ; hut at the end of that time, as happened bo 
often in India, their blood had become dilated, their race impure, 
their energy effete, and, as if at the touch of a m^ician's wand, they 
disappear. The inartistic native races resumed their sway, and art 
vanished from the land, never, probably, ^ain to reappear. 



BOHO BUBDOE. 

There may be older monuments in the island of Java than Boro 
Bnddor, but, if so, they have not y^ been brought to light. The 
rude stone monnments of the western or Snnda end of the i^nd may, 
of course, be older, though I doubt it ; bub they are not aichitectunil, 
and of real native art we know nothing. 

When Sir S. Baffles and J, Crawford wrote their works, no 
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mesDB existed of rerifyii^ dates by compariaon of styles, and it is, 
therefore, little to be wondered at if the first gives a,d, 1360,* and 
the second a.d. 1844,* as the date of this building. The former, 
however, was not deceived by this date, inasmnch as at p^e 67 
be says, "The edifices at Singa Sari were probably executed in the 
f^th or 9th century. They nearly resembte those of Brambanam and 
Boro Boddor. It is protubte the whole were cooatmcted about the 
same period, or within the same century ; at any rate, b^ween the 
sixth and ninth centnry of the Christian Era." This, perhaps, errs' 
a little the other way. Heer Brumnnd, on historical grounds, places 
Boro Baddor " in the ninth, perhaps even in the eighth century of 
the Christian Era."' On architectoral gronnds I would almost un- 
hesitatingly place it a century earlier. The style and character of 
it« sculptures are so nearly identical with those of the latest cares at 
Ajunta (No. 26, for instance), and in the western Gh&te, that they 
look as ii they were executed by the same artists, and it is difficult to 
conceive any great interval of time elapsing between tbe execution of 
the two. If I am correct in placing the caves iu tbe first half of the 7th 
century, we can hardly be far wrong in assigning the commencement, 
at least, of the Javan monument to the second half of that century. 
This being so, I am very much inclined to believe that Boro Buddor 
may be tbe identical seven-storeyed vihara, mentioned by Aditya 
Dharma in his iiucriptiou at Metiankabu.* Its being found in 
Sumatra does not appear to me to militate against this view. Aaoka's 
inscriptions are found in Gandhara, Saurastra, and Orissa, hnt not in 
Behar. At home be was known : bat it may be that he desired to 
place a permanent record of his greatness in the remote portions 
of his dominions. Tbe date of the inscription, a.d. 6.^6, accords so 
exactly with the age I would assign to it from other sources, that it 
may at least stand for the present. Of course, it was not completed 
at once, or in a few years. The whole group, with Chandi Pawon 
and Hendout, may probably extend over a century and a half — down, 
say, to A.D. 800, or over the whole golden age of Buddhism in the 
island. 

It certainly is fortunate for the student of Buddhist art in India 
that Boro Buddor (Woodcuts Nos. 362 and S63) has attracted so much 
attention ; for, even now, the five folio volumes of plates recenily 
devoted to its illustration do not contain one figure too many for the 

■ 'Hutory oT Java,' toI, ii. p. 85. 'of New ColI<-(^, Hirord It wu idkiI' 

* ' DiotiuDu; of Indian Archipelago,' vertenUy parked uuong bia t'gmgc 

p. 66. I when he w<-iit to Fiji. 

* 'Boro Bondoor,' par Dr. C. Lee- 'Jnie,p.6ll. Alao'VerliandeliiitE'n.' 

mntu. Leydeii, IBT-), p, 936. I qvote &e., to), xxti. p. 31, d irgg. One of his 

friHD IJ.e French tnnslstion, having lent itHcriplioiu — the (borth — was funnd ia 

piy original Dutcli -30pj to Dr. Mayo Javu pnypa. 
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Chap. in. BORO BUDDOR. 261 

parpose of rendering its pecnliaritiea available for Bcicntilic purposes : 
the fact being that this monument waa erected just at the tune when 
the Buddhiat Bystcm attained Ua greatest development, and jost 
before its fall. It thos containa within itaelf a complete epitome of 
all we learn from other aoareea, and a perfect illuBtration of all we 
know of Bnddhiat art. or ritual. The 1000 years were complete, 
and the story that opened npon us at Bharhnt closes practically at 
Boro Bnddor. 

The fundamental formative idea of the Boro Buddor monument 
is that of a dagoba with five proceasion-patha. These, however, have 
become square in plan instead of circular ; and instead of one great 
domical building in the centre we have here seventy-two smaller 
ones, each containing the statue of a Buddha (Woodcut So. 364), 
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visible throi^h an open cage-like lattice-work ; and one larger one 
in the centre, which was quite solid externally (Woodcut No. 365), 
but had a cell in its centre, which may have contained a relic or some 
precious object. There is, however, no record of anything being 
found iu it when it was broken into. AH this is, of course, an immense 
development beyond anything we have hitherto met with, and a sort 

" half-way house between the majestic simplicity of the Abhayagiri 
Annradhapnra, and the somewhat tawdry complexity of the pagoda 

/Mengfln (Woodcut No. Sbi). 

With the idea of a dagoba, however, Boro Bnddor also combines 
that of a vihara, such as that illustrated by Woodcuts Nos. C6, 67. 
There the cells, though only copied solid in the rock, still simulated 
the residences of the monks, and had not yet advanced to the stage 
we find in the Gandhara monasteries, where the cells of monks had 
become niches for statues. Here this ia carried further than in any 
example foand in India. The cells of the Mahavellipore example 
arc here repeated on every face, hut essentially as niches, and are 
occupied by 486 statues of Buddha, seated in the usual cross-legged 
attitude. Iu this respect Boro Bnddor is in advance of the Takht-i- 
Itahi, which is the monument in India that most nearly approaches 
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to it in mythological aignificance. So great, indeed, is the aimilarity 
between the two, that wbaterear date we assign to the one dngB with 
it that of the other. It wonld, indeed, he impoeaible to nndentand 
how, in the 7th oenlniy, Bnddhiem had been eo fas developed towards 
the modem Nepaleae and Thibetan systems if we bad not these Gand- 
' haia mooasteriee to fall back upon. On the oliier hand, baring so 
kimilar a Boddbial development in Java in the 7tb century, it seems 
difficnlt to separate the monumente of the north-west of India from it 
by any very loog interval of time. 

As will be observed from the plan and elevation (Woodcnte Noe. 362, 
363, page 646), the monnment may be described either as a seven or 
a nine-storeyed vihara, aooording as we reckon the platform on which 
the seventy-two small dagobaa stand as one or three storeys. Its 
basement measures over 400 ft. across, bat the real temple is only 
300 ft. from angle to angle either way. It is not, however, either 
for ite dimensions or the beauty of its architectural design that Boro 
Buddor is so remarkable, as for the sculptnres that line its galleries. 
These eitond to nearly 5000 ft. — almost an English mile — and as 
there are sculptures on both faces, we have nearly 10,000 lineal ft. 
of bas-reliefs ; or, if we like to add those which are in two stores, 
we have a series of sculptures, which, if arranged consecutively in 
a row, would extend over nearly three miles of ground. Host of 
them, too, are singularly well preserved ; for when the Javans were 
convert«d to Mahomedanism it was not in anger, and they were not 
urged to destroy what they had before reverenced ; they merely 
neglected them, and, except for earthquakes, these monuments would 
now be nearly as perfect as when first erected. 

The outer face of the basement, though extremely rich in archi- 
tectural ornaments and figure-sculptures, is of comparatively little 
Listorical importance. The first enclosed — or, as the Dntoh call it, 
the second — gallery is, of all the five, the most intferesting historically. 
On its inner wall the whole life of Sakya Muni is pourtrayed in 
1^0 bas-reliefs of the most elaborate character. The fint twenty- 
four of these are occupied with scenes in the Tnsita heavens, or 
events that took place before the birth. In the twenty-fifth we have 
Maya's dream, depicted exactly as it is at Bharhut or Sanchi, 700 at 
800 years earlier. In the following sculptures it is easy to recognise 
nil the familiar scenes of his life, his marriage, and domestic hapin- 
ness, till he meets the four predictive signs ; his subsequent de- 
parture from home, and assumption of the ascetic garb ; his life in 
the forest ; his preaching in the Deer-garden at Benares — the whole 
Ijallta Testara, in short, pourtrayed, vith very few variations from 
the pictures we already possess from Qandhara to Amravati, with 
this singular exception : in all Indian examples the birth and the 
Nirvana are more frequently repeated than any other events ; for 
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some reason, not easilj gaeeeeA, they are omitted here, though all 
the events that preceded and foUowed them are minutely detailed.' 
Below these bos-reliefa depicting the life of Buddha is an equally 
extensive seriee of 120 bas-reliefs of snbjecte taken from the Jataka, 
all of which might, no doabt, be easily identified, though this has not 
yet been attempted. 

In the three galleriea above this Buddhism is represented as a 
religion. Groups of Buddhas — three, five or nine — are repeated 
over and over again, mixed with Bodhisatwas and saints of all sorts. 
Among these, the five Dhyani Buddhas are congpicuons in all, perhaps 
more than all, the variety of manifestations which are known In 
Nepal and Thibet,' which, as Lassen points ont, almost inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that this form of faith was introduced from 
Nepal or Westmi Thibet." 

Whether this is exactly so or not, no one probably who is familiar 
with Boddhist art in its latest age on the western side of India will 
probably doubt that it was from these parte that the builders of Boro 
Bnddor m^rated. The character of the sculptures, and the dd>ails of 
the omamentacion in cave 26 at Ajunta, and 17 at Nassick, and more 
especially in the later caves at Salsette, at Kondoty, Montpezir, and 
other places in that neighbourhood, are so nearly identical with what 
is found in the Javan monument, that the identity of the workmen 
and workmanship is nnmistakeeble. It is true we have no monument 
in that part of India to which we can point thai at all resembles 
Boro Bnddor in design, but then it must be borne in mind that there 
is not a smgle structural Buddhist bnilding now existing within the 
limits of the cave r^on of We8t«m India. It seems absurd, how- 
ever, to suppose that so vast a community confined themselves to caves, 
and caves ooly. They must have had structural buildings of some 
sort in their towns and elsewhere, but not one fragment of any such 
now exists, and we are forced to go to Gandhara, in the extreme north- 
west, for our nearest examples. As already point«d out, there are 
many points of similarity between Jamalgiri, and more especially 
between Takhtr-i-Bahi and Boro Bnddor ; and if any architect, who was 
accustomed to snch work, would i»refully draw and restore these 
northern monasteries, many more might become apparent.* We know 



* All thne, or nearlj ftll, liftre been 
Meritiflt-il by Dr. Leemuii in the teit 
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enough e^cn now to render this morally certain, though hardly suffi- 
cient to prove it ia the face of much that may be brought forward 
by those who care to doubt it. Meanwhile, my imprtseioii is, that if 
we knew as much of these Gandbara monasteries as we know of Boro 



366. View of CfDtral LciTruicc uid Sulra U Bon Bnddor. (From « LI;hograpbic PUte.) 

Biiddor, we could tell the intun'ul of time that separated them, probably 
within half a century at least. 

lodeed, Itnow any Engliahmiin wlio hna i A Freachmnn might be found wlio could 
tlie ktiowli'di;^. oouibiiii-d wilh the powcra do it. if lie vould b« OOStent to lestrain 
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Stretching aach evidence as we at preeenb have, aa far us it will 
bear, we oan hardly bring the Takht-i-Bahi monaatery within one cen- 
tatj of Boro Baddor, It may be two — and Jamalgiri is still one or 
two centuries more distant in time. Bnt, on tlie other hand, if we had 
not these Gandhara monasteries to refer to, it would be difficult to 
believe that the northern system of Buddhism could have been bo 
completely developed, even iu the 8th century, as we find it at 
Boro Bnddor. It is this wonderful progress that has hitherto made 
the more modem date of that monument probable — it looks so much 
in advance of anything we know of in Indian Buddhism. But all 
this we must now revise by the light these Javan monumenta throw 
on the subject. 

Being merely a pyramid, situated on the summit of a hill, there 
were no constructive difSculties encountered in the erection of Boro 
Baddor, and it is consequently no wonder that it now remains so 
entire, in spite of its being, like all Javan buildings, erected 
wholly without mortar. It is carious to observe, however, how faith- 
fully ite architects adhered to the Indian superstition regarding 
arches. They did not even think it necessary to cut <^ the angles 
of the corbel-stones, so as to simulate an arch, though using the 
pointed-arched forms of the old chaitya caves of the west. The two 
systems are well exemplified in the preceding Woodcut (No. 366), but 
it mns throughout. All the niches arc surmounted by arch forms — 
circular, elliptical, or pointed — ^bi^ all are constructed horizontally, 
and it miy be added that, in nine cases out of ten, the keystones are 
adorned with a mask, as in.thts last example. 

Mendoet, 

At a place called Mendoet, about two and a half miles from Boro 
Buddor, there is a temple of a very different class, which, though 
small, is of extreme interest for the history of Javan architecture. It 
stands on a basement 70 ft. square, and 15 ft. to 16 ft. high. The 
temple itself is about 45 ft. square, including a projection on each face, 
which gives it a slightly cruciform shape. Inside is a cell, about 
i(> ft. square, roofed by an inverted pyramid of steps, in which are 
three colossal images seated, and about 11 ft. high each. The central 
one is Buddha, curly headed of course, and clad in a diaphanous rol>e.i 
The two other colossi, though having only two arms each, are almost 
certainly intended for Vishnu and Siva. On one of the faces, extcr- 



• CoL Ynlo, from shore acooont mort | by Wilnjn (' Verbs ndelingen,' viJ xix. 
of tLcM iJBrllenlan are taken (■ Journal p. 166) 1 think aettlei the qae«tii)ii, that 
of lh« Asiatic BociitjnrBen^I,' 1862). he U intended to be lepn^eotcd u 
calU it ' neMi; naked ; ' bat a drawing clothed. 
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n&ll;, is Laksmi, eight-armed, seated on a lotna, with attendants. 
On another face is a figure, four-armed, seated croaa-legged on a lotos, 
the stem of which is supported by two figores with seven-headed 
snake-hoods. It is in fact a slightly altered repetition of a gronp 
inserted among the older scnlptmta on the fa9ade of the cave at 
Karli.* That insertion I have always believed to be of the Gth or 7th 
centuiy ; this groap is certainly sightly more modem. The cnrions 
part of the matter is, that the Mendoet examine is so very much more 
refined and perfect than that at Karli. The one seems the feeble 
effort of an expiring art ; the Javan example is as reSoed and elegant 
OS anything in the beat i^;es of Indian sculpture. The same remarks 
apply to the sacred tree under which the figure is seated. Like 
all the similar conventional trees at Itoro Bnddor, they are comj^- 
Giited and refined beyond any examples known in India. 

The great interest, however, of this little temide arises from the 
fact that it almost certainly succeeded immediately to Boro Baddor. 
If it is correct to aaanme a.d. 650-750 as the period during which 
that temple was erected, this one most have been built between a.d. 
750 and a.d. 800. It shows, too, a prepress in design at a time when 
Buddhist art in India was marked by decay ; and it exhibits such pro- 
gress in mythology, that though there can be no doubt as to the purity 
of the Buddhism of Boro Baddor, anyone might fairly aigue that this 
t«nip'e belonged either to that religion or to Hinduism. It is in fact 
one of those compromises that in India would be called Jaiua ; in other 
words, one of those transitional examples of which we have many in 
Java, but the want of which leaves sncb a gap in om' history of 
architecture in India, 

BRAXBiSiX. 

At a diHtance of twenty miles south-east from Boro Bnddor is a 
group of temples, miirking the site of the old Hindu capital of the 
island, which are almost as interesting as that great t«mple itsdf. 
They are unfortunately much less known, or, at all events, have not 
been illustrated to anything like the same extent. They are, how- 
ever, so much more ruined, that it may be owing to this that their 
details liave not been so completely made out ; but from whatever 
cause, we cannot speak of them with the same confidence as of Boro 
Buddor. 

The oldest group at Brambanam seems to be that known as Loro 
Jongram, consisting of six larger temples, enclosed in a wall, and sur- 
rounded by fourteen smaller cells.' They may be of the age of Deva 

■ An imperftMt rppreMntnticin of tlua I pkte 53. 
Bcutpture will be found in the ■ Journal ■ .Sir 8. Bafflaa' ' Hiitoiy of Jftva,' vol. 
of the AsUtio Society of Bengal,' vol. vt I ii. plate 32. 
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Kosmna, or of the beginning of the 9th century, and possibly are not 
the earUeet Hindu temples here, but till we have more iUuatrationa it 
is impoeaible to speak of this with confidence. 

T!ie frreat intereat of the place centres in a temple known as the 
Chandi Siwa, or, " thousand temples," which is, or was, when complete, 
only second to Boro Buddor in interest. The general character of the 
great tempde will be understood from the annexed plan of a smaller 
one at the same place (Woodcut No. 367). Both consist of a cerit'a' 
mple, snrronnded by a ninber 
of smaller detached cells. In 
this instance there are only 
^^ ^^ sixteen snch, each of which is 

1^2 \^% anppoecd to have contained an 

^^ k ^^ image — Buddha — Jaina, or 

f==| "4-> i^^b ^B Saiva, according to the dedica- 

IBI I ^J H t'ion »f the central cell. 

I ^^ In the great temple the cen- 

1 ^ J l 1 ^^ tral cell measured 45 ft. each 

' ' ' ' way, and with the four at- 

ISBI [p«1 IP^ [P4] (P9 tacbed cells, one of which sen-ed 
I^JI HJI m| HJ| mi as an entrance porch, it formed 
w. fio,,iiT™pi..tB™mi™n,. a cross 90 ft. each way, the 

CFMaiDnw^BflUie India I flic-.) whole bciug raised on a richly 

ornamented square base. This 
building is richly and elaborately ornamented with carving, but 
with a singular absence of figure-sculpture, which rendera its dedi- 
cation not easy to be made out ; but the most remarkable feature 
of the whole group is the multitude of smaller t«mples which 
suTToand the central one, 238 in number. Immediately beyond 
the square terrace which supports the central temple stand twenty- 
eight of these — a square of eight on each side, counting the 
angular ones both ways. Beyond these, at a distance of 85 ft., is 
the second square, forty-four in number ; between this and the next 
row is a wide space of above 80 ft., in which there are only six 
temples, two in the centre of the north and south faces, and one on 
each of the otheiB. The two outer rows of temples are situated close 
to one another, back to back, and are IGO in number, and form a 
square, each face of which is about 525 ft. All these 238 temples are 
similar to one another, about 12 ft, square at the base, and 23 ft. hi^h,' 



' The iDfbmiatioa here pten ii tabtn ; misbike ftriaing. I belioTe, from the 
Ibam Sir BUtnfotd Rafflea' 'Hittor/ of' soulca in tbo Drigitial drHwiniis— now 
Java,' McMid edition, Tol.ii. p. ll.elKqq , b«Fore me — being in BheJiiLiud rooils, 
Hia plait*, bDweTer, do not quits iiin''.'o wbtch are itot alwajB coDTuiteJ into 
with the mewoTODieDti in the text, a Eagliih feet 
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all richly caired and ornamented, and in every one is a small sqnarc 
cell, in which was originally placed a cross-legged figure, probably of 
onu of the Jaina sainte, tbongfa the drawings which have been hitherto 
published do not enable ns to determine whom they represent — the 
dranghtsmen not being aware of the distinction between Boddhist 
and Jaina images. 

When looked a little closely into, it ia evident that the Chandi 
Siwa is neither more nor less than Boro Baddor taken to pieces, and 
spread out, with such modifications as were necessary to adapt it to 
that compromise between Boddbism and Brahmaoism which we call 
Jaina. 

Instead of a central dagoba, with its seventy-two subordinate ones, 
and its five prooesaion-pathB, with their 436 niches containing figures 
of Buddha, we have hen; a central cell, with four subordinate ones, 
each containing no doabt similar images, and surrounding these 23G 
cells, containing images arranged in five rows, with paths between, 
but not joined together with sculpture-bearing screens, as in the earlier 
examples, nor joined side by side with the sculpture on their fronts, 
or inside, as was invariably the case in similar temples in Gujerat of 
the same age. 

Sir Stamford Baffles states A.D. 1098 • for the completion of this 
temple which, from the internal evidence, I fancy cannot be far 
from the truth. It would, however, be extremely interesting if it 
could be fixed with certainty, as these Javan monnmente will [oDbab'y 
be found to be the only means we have of bridging over the dark 
ages in India. Already we can see that Takht-i-Babi, Boro Baddor, 
and Chandi Siwa form landmarks in a series extending over at Icust 
500 years, which we may hope some day to fill up, though the materials 
for it do not at present exist. We have not even correct drawings 
of the pickle-bottle-like cells of the Qandhara monasteries, and those 
at Gliandi Hiwa are m ruined, that it is difiicult to make out their 
form. It seems, however, quite clfjar that they, with the domes and 
spires that crown the cells of the Boro Buddor facade, form parts of 
one connected aeries. They are, in fact, merely developments of one 
form which, with a little information, it would be very easy to trace 
back to its original source. 

Tbeb and Serpent Temples. 

There is still another class of temples in Java which, when properly 
iiivcsligated, promises to throw great light on some vexed questions 
of Indian mythology and art. They are found principally in the 



' 'HiBlotjofJaTa,*Tol. iLp.85. Craw- [ fldonce can be placed o« his dates for 
ford make* il 1266 to 1296 ; but no con- [ buildings. 
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provinces of Kediii and Malang, in the eaat«m pait of the island, 
and, from dates on eome of them, seem to be among the most modern 
examples of Javan art, all hitherto known being dated in the century 
preceding the overthrow of Majapahit in a.d. 1479. 

Four of these are described by Heer Bmmund,' but only one, so 
far OS I know, that of Fanataram in Eediri, has been photographed, 
and no plans or architectural ddiaila of any have yet been poblished. 
It is coDBeqoently difficult to speak with certainty regarding them, 
but they are too interesting to be passed over in silence. The annexed 
woodcut will convey some idea of that at Panataram, though neces- 
sarily on too small a scale to render all its details recognisable. Gene- 
rally they may be described as three-storeyed pyramids, having a flat 
platform on the top, with a well-hole in its centre open to the sky. 
In this instance the lower platform, so far as I can make out, is about 
100 ft. square, with a projection or bastion on each face, behind 
which the stairs leading to its summit are arranged, as in the great 
Ceylonese di^obaa {ante, p. 190). From this a flight of sixteen steps 
leads direct to the platform of the second, and a sinular flight to that 
of the third ^«rey. The basement here is ornamented with numerous 
baa-reliefs on panels, representing subjects, taken principally from the 
' Ramayana,' bat many also from local legends. Each of these is 
separated from that next it, by a panel, with a circular medallion, con- 
taining a conventional animal, or a foliaged ornamcrit. The bas-reliefs 
of the second storey are better executoi, and, from their extent, more 
interesting ; their subjects, however, seem to be all taken from local 
legends not yet identified. The third is ornamented by panels, with 
winged figures, gi'liTons, Gamdaa, and flying monsters, more spirited 
and better executed than any similar figures are iu any examples of 
Hindu art I am acquainted with. 

According to Heer Bmmund, the temple of Toempang is quite 
eqnal to this. " It is," he says, " the moet beautiful in Melang. It 
leaves those of Singa Sari far behind, and may be called the Boro 
Buddor of Melang." ' Unfortunately we have nothing but verbal 
descriptions of these temples, and of those on the mountain of Sangra- 
ham, 80 it ia impassible to feel quite sure about their arrangement or 
appearance ; but as those who have seen them, all describe them as 
similar, we must be content with this assurance till some photographer 
visits the place, or, what would be better, till some one goes there 
who is capable of making a plan and drawing and a few architec- 
tural details. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of these terractjd temples is that 
all have a well-hole in the centre of their upper platform, extending 
apparently to their basement. Sometimes it appears to be square, at 

' ' Boio Boeddoer,' p. 133. ' ' VertumdeliDgen,' &o., toI. xzxiU. p. 222. 
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others circiilar, and enlarging ae it descends, being 7 ft. or 10 ft. wide 
afc top. 

Both Hoer BnunnQd and Dr. Leemans expend a considerable 
amonnt of ingenoity in trying to explain the myetety of these well- 
temples.* Both aaaume that the wells were covered with pavilions 
or cell-temples (Kamer tempels], bat withont any warrant, bo far as 
I can make oat. At Panataram, for instance, the parapet of the 
upper terrace is a frail strQCtnre, that any man with a crowbar might 
destroy in a morning, or any earthqnake would certainly shake down ; 
yet neither it nor a single ri^ne elsewhere in this temple has been 
displaced ; bnt of this central pavilion not one vestige now remains, 
either in gitu or strewn aronnd. Besides this, a temple without a fioor, 
and with nothing inside but a facilis deeceneue of 20 ft. or 30 ft., and 
no means reroeart gradum, does not seem likely to have been popular 
cither with priests or people, and in fact no form of worship can be 
snggested that wonld be soitable to them. Neither here nor else- 
where does there seem anything to controvert the theory that these 
wells were always open to the upper air. 

The only sn^estion that occurs to me as at all likely to meet 
the case is that they were Tree-temples ; that a sacred tree was 
planted in these well-holes, either on the vii^in soil, or that they 
were wholly or partially filled with e^h and the tree planted in 
them. The Bo-tree at Buddh Gaya is planted on a terrace, and 
raised 30 ft. above the plain, ascended on one side by steps ; but no 
excavations have been made, or at least published, which would 
show whether or not there were throe storeys on the three other 
sides. The Naha Vihara at Ceylon, or the temple of the Bo-tree, 
is, in reality, just such a temple as that at Fauataram. It is ap- 
parently in five — ^practically, in three — storeys, with the ti«e planted 
in a well-hole on its summit. We have, unfortunately, no plan of 
it or of thc' Javan temples ; but if any one will read Capt«in 
Chapman's description of the Maha Tihara,' and compare it with 
Heer Brumund's of temples in Malang and Kediri, abstracU;d by 
Dr. Leemans,' I do not think he can fail to see tlie resemblance. 
No plan has yet been made of the Ceylonese vihara, and snob photo- 
graphs as exist have boon taken with no higher aim than to make 
pretty picturua ; so that it is estremely difficult to arrive at any 
correct notions as to its form. Meanwhile the following woodcut 
(No. 869), copied literally from one in Sir Emerson Tennent's 
book, will convey an idea of its general appearance. The structure 
is wholly in brick, and its ornamentation was consequently {Minted 



' ' Boro Doeildner,' p. 439. ' Verhande- oiety," toI. liii. p. 166, 
ling«D,' vol. ixxiii. p. 222. I ' ' Boro Boeddow,' pp. i33-4S». 

■ 'Joonuil of the Bojal Aaialio So- ; 
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on planter, which has wholly > dieappeared, bo that no means of 
comparison esist between the two modes of decoration. With regard 
to the Javanese aculptores on these temples, it is safe to aaaert 
that not one of them shows an; trace of Buddhism — none even that 



3U. Ticw of Lhe Hilu TUun, AnnruUupun. (FromSlr E. TcDoent'i ■Oryka.') 

could he called Jainism — nor any trace of the Hindu religion as now 
known to us. AVe are, for Instance, perfectly familiar with the Hindu 
Pantheon, as illustrated by the sculptures of the nearly contemporary 
temple of Hullabld {ante, p. 402) ; hut not a trace of these goda or 
goddesses, nor of any of the myths there pourtrayed, is to be found 
in these well-temples. Whatever they are, they belong to a religion 
different from any whose temples we have hitherto met with in this 
volume, but one whose myths pervade the whole story of Indian 
mythology. The worship of trees seems to have been taken np in 
succession by the Buddhiata, Jainas, and Vaishnavas, bnt may be 
earlier than either, and may, in like manner, have survived all three 

In India, at the present day, there is nothing so common as to 
see in the villages of Bengal httle three-storeyed pyramids of mud 
— exact models of these Javan temples — on the top of which is 
planted the Tulsi shruh, the sacred plant of the Vaishnavas {Oq/mum 
satKtum, or Sweet Basil), which succeeded the Finis religioaa in the 
affections of the Hindus. Frequently, howe\'er, this emblem is planted 
in vases, or little models of ordinary tvmples, the top of which is 
hollowed out for the purpose. Numbers of these exist also in Java ; 
bnt no one — at least in recent times — having visited the island who 
wag familiar with the ordinary domestic religion of the Hindus, the 
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Datch antiqiiariaTiB have mistaken every model of a dagoba — of which 
thoQsauds exist in India — and described it aa a lingam, and every 
Tolsi vase as a Yonl. In most cases thej are neither the one nor the 
other. Even this mistake, however, is instructive, aa it shows how 
mnch of their emblems, at least, these religions interchanged in the 
ages of toleration. They are diHtinct enough now, bnt before A.D. 760 
it is difficult to draw a line anywhere. 

At Panataram there is another temple, which, if any one in the 
island is entitled to be called a Serpent temple, certainly merits 
that appellation. The Batavian Society have devot<d twenty-two 
photographs to the illustration of ita sculptures, but have given no 
plan and not one syllable of description. There is not even a general 
view from which its outline might be gathered, and do figure is 
introduced from which a scale might be guessed. Its date appears 
to be X.D. 1416. The figures, however, from which this is inferred are 
not on the temple itself but on a bath or tank attached to it, thongfa, 
from the character of its sculptures, it is almost certainly coeval. 

The reason why it is called a Serpent temple is, that the whole of 
the basement-moulding is made up of eight great serpents, two on 
each face, whose upraised heads in the centre form the side pieces of 
the steps that lead up to the central building, whatever that was. 
These serpents are not, however, our familiar seven-headed Nagaa 
that we meet with everywhere in India and Cambodia, but more like 
the fierce crested serpents of Central America. The seven-headed 
serpent does occur very frequently among the sculptures at Boro 
Bnddor — never independently, however, nor as an object to be wor- 
shipped, but as adorning the heads of a Naga people who come to 
worship Buddha or to take a part in the various scenes represented 
there. Even then they are very nntike the Indian Naga, whose hood 
is unmistakably that of an expanded cobra. Those at Boro Bnddor 
and Panataram are crested snakes, like that represented in the Japanese 
woodcut in ' Tree and Sei-pent Worship,' page 56. 

The sculptures on these monuments are not of a religious or 
mythological character, bnt either historical or domestic. What they 
represent may easily be ascertained, for above each scene is a short 
dencriptive inscription, quite perfect, and in a character so modem 
that I fancy any scholar on the spot might easily read them. It, 
■ probably, has been done, but our good friends the Datch are never in 
a hnrry, and we must, consequently, wait. 

Meanwhile it is curious to obsene tlmt we know of only two 
monument in our whole history wliich are so treated, and these the 
earliest and the last of tlie great school : > that at Bharhut, so often 
alluded to above, erected two centuries before Christ ; and this one. 
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erected in the ISth century, while the Btra^le with the Mafaomedan 
religion was gathering arooiid it that strength, which, within half a 
oentarj from that time, finally extinguished the faith to which it 
belonged. 

There is one other temple of this class at a place called Matjan- 
pontih, r^;arding nbicb some more information would be intensting. 
It is described by Heer Brumnud aa partly of brick, partly of stone, 
but singularly rich in tmameatation. "The snb-baBement," he says, 
*' is compoeed of a tortoise and two serpents ; the heads of these three 
animals unite on the west face and form the entrance.*' * 

This and many othen of the description are nearly nnintelli- 
gible withonC UlastratioDS, bnt many of them seem to point to a class 
of Serpent templee, which, if better known, might throw considerable 
light on the mystery that still shroods that form of faith in India, 

DjBnta Plateau. 

On an elevated plateau, near the centre of the island, on the back 
of Mount Pnthu, there exists a gronp of some five or six small temples. 
They are not remarkable eitb^ for the size or the beauty of their 
details, when compared with those of the buildings we have jost been 
describing ; bnt they ate interesting to the Indian antiquary, becaoee 
they are Indian temples pure and simple and dedicated to Indian 
gods. So far, we feel at home ^ain ; but what these temples tell 
us further is, that if Java got her Buddhism from Gnjerat and the 
mouths of the Indus, she got her Hinduism from Telingana and the 
mouths of the Eiatnab. These Djeing temples do not show a trace of 
the curved-hned sikraa of Orisaa or of the Indo-Arjan style. Had the 
Hindus gone to Java from the valley of the Ganges, it is almost im- 
possible they should not have carried with them some examples of 
this favourite form. It is found in Burmah and Siam, but no trace 
of it is found anywhere in Java. 

Nor are these temples Dravidian in any jBoper sense of the word. 
They are in storeys, but not with cells, nor any reminiscences of such ; 
but they are Chalukyan, in a clear and direct meaning of the term. 
The buildmg most like these Javan temples illnstrated lu the preceding 
pages is that at Buchropully (Woodcut No. 216), which would pen 



Crawford viaitcd Ava in 1S26, hs de- { nearly identioal the detcriptjoiu un 
Bcribea (p. 162, 2nd od.) hie visit to a with those wbioh iniglit be wiitten ower 
temple jnBt fiaielied by the reigniDg any Boddbist serie*. All the scene* 
monorail, which woa adorned wjtli a there depicted are not perhaps to be 
■erles of painting on piaster reprosent- | foiAid at Bharhut or Banahi, bnt all are 
iog eoeacs from the life of Bnddha. I at Amravati, and in tbe GundbaM mo- 
Eaoh of these had a legend in the I nasteriea, or are to be foniid among the 
modem Bnrmese oharacter written over i MmlptaruB at Bote Boddor. 
it; and It U corioot to obsecve bow I ■ 'Btm Boeddoei,' p. 4.^3. 
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withont remark io Java if deprived of ite portico. It, however, like 
all the Ghalnkyan temples ve know of in India, especially in the 
Nizam's teiritoiy, is subsequent to the 10th centniy. Host of them 
belong to the 13th century, and pillars maj probably have been 
lees freqaently osed at the time of Deva Eosuma's visit in A.D. 816. 
Be this as it may, tt is a remarkable fact that there is not a single 
pillar in Java: at least uo book I have had access to, no drawing, 
and no {^lotograph gives a hint of the existence of even one pillar in 
the island. When we think of the thonsands that were employed by 
the Drnvidians in the south of India, and the Jains in the north-west, 
it is ourions they escaped being introdnced here. The early style of 
Orisso, as mentioned above, is nearly astylar ; but in Java this is 
absolutely so, and, so far as I know, is the only important style in 
the world of which this can be predicated. What is not so curioos, 
but is also interesting, is, that there is not a tme arch in the whole 
island. In the previous pages, the Hinda horror of an arch has often 
been alluded to ; but then they frequently got out of the difficulty 
. by the use of wood or iron. There is no trace of the nse of these 
materials in the island, and no peculiarly Javan feature cau be traced 
to a wooden original. All is in stone, but without either the pillars 
or the arches which make np nine-tenths of the constructive expe- 
dients of the medieval architects, and figure so lately in all the 
western styles of architectnral art. 

It may also be mentioned here, while describing the negative 
characteristics of Javan art, that no mortar is ever used as a cement 
in these temples. It is not that they were ignorant of the use ot lime, 
for many of their buildings are plastered and painted on the plaster, 
but it was never employed to give strength to construction. It is owing 
to this that so many of their buildings are in ao minons a state. In 
an island where earthquakes are frequent, a very little shake reduces 
a tall temple to a fonnlees heap in a few seconds. If cemented, they 
might have been cracked, but not so utterly ruined as they now are.' 

Be this as it may, the Javan style of arehitecture is probably the 
only one of whiob it cau be said that it reached a high degree of 
parfection without nsit^ either pillais, (» arches, or mortar in any of 
its buildings. 

SUKU. 
At a place called Suku, not far from Mount Lawn near the centre 
of the island, there is a group of temples, which, when properly illus- 
trated, promises to be of great importance to the history of arehit^x^tnre 
in Java.* They are among the most modem examples of the style, 

• Ool. Tale's viiit to Java, ' Jonniftl of I ■ Sir B. Bafflea' ' H!itoi7 of Jnva,' 
tfaeArikticeooiet]rorBeDRsl,'IS6N1862, phtM 31 and 01, toL U. p. 49, cf k^. 
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having dates upon them of A.D. U35 and A.D. U40,' or leas than forty 
Team before the deatrnction of Majapahit and the aboUtwn of the 
Hhida religion of Java. So far aa can be made ont, they are ooBtwjr 
and more vulgar in execution than any of those hitherto described, 
and belonged to a degraded form of the Vaiahnava religion. Garada is 
the most prominent figure among the ucnIptnreB ; but there m also 
the tortoise, the boar, and other figurea that belong to that religion. 
The Bculptnn*, too, are said, many of them, to be indecent, which ib 
only too cliaracteriatic a feature of Vishnuiflm.' 

The most inter^ssting feature connected with the remains at Suku, 
as well OB of all the later bmldinga in Java, is their extraordinary 
likcnesB to the contemporary edifices in Yucatan, and Mexico. It may 
be only accidental, but it is unmiflUkable No one, probably, who is at 
alt familiar with the remains found in the two pxtvincee, can fail to 
observe it, though no one haa yet Buggested any hypothesis to account 
for it. When we look at the vast expanse of ocean that stretches 
between .Tava and Central America, it seems impossible to conceive 
that any migration can have taken place eastward— say after the 
10th century —that could have iiifluent«d the arts of the Americans ; 
or, if it had taken place, that the Javaos would not have taught them 
the use of alphabetical writing, and of many arts they cultivated, 
but of which the Americana were ^orant when discovered by the 
Siwniaids. It seems eiiually improbable or impossible that any 
colonists from America could have planted themselves in ,'',„-a so as 
to influence the arte of the people. Bnt there is a third-,, : ^position 
that may be poesible, and, if ao, may account for the observed facts. 
It is possible tlmt the building races of Central America are of the 
same family as the native inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances 
Itad to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island belong to the 
same stock,' and, if this is so, it is evident that distance is no bar 
to the connexion. If this hypothesis may be admitted, the history 
of the connexion would be this :— The Javans were first taught to 
build monumental edifices by immigrant* from India, and we know 
that their first were their finest and also the most purely Indian. 
During the next five centuries (a.d. 650-1150) we can watch the 
Indian influence dying out; and during the next three (a.d. 1150- 



' Both Sirs Rftfflea and CrawfurJ seem | and other eth.iologUte do not wem lo 
to Ik! raialakcn in iiBcribing them U, tlic , fa^l tho leMt difficulty in eiiending tbe 
aiivileB : Uicy nceni t" h.ive been misled Malaj nire from Eastei Island to Hadi- 
by tho "appcanince of a Phsllua, but ' gaaoar; and if this in sn, it diminishei 
there u no liogam. I the impmbabilitieg of ano-liOT nearly 

• In the fir-t threo Tolaraca of the allie.! family, extending through the 
photographi published by the Batarian Pacific lalands ftoin Java to the Ameri- 
Society aio numetona example* of Hide ' can cootinent. 
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1450) a native local style developing itself, which resulted at last 
in the quasi-Araericaa examplee at Panataram and Sotoi. It may 
have been that it was the blood and the old faith and feelings of 
these two long disaevered branches of one original race that came 
again to the Bnrface, and produced like eifecta in far distant lands, 
ir this or something like it were not the cause of the similarity, it 
must have been accidental, and, if so, is almoet the onlj instance 
of its class known to exist anywhere ; and, strangely enough, the only 
other example that occurs is in respect to the likeness that is nnmia- 
takable between certain Pernvian buildings and the Pelasgic remains 
of Italy and Greece. These, however, are even more remote in date 
and locality, so the subject must remain in its present uncertainty 
till some fresh discovery throws new light upon it. 

This, however, is not the place, even if space were available, to 
attempt to invest^te and settle such questions ; bnt it is well to 
broach them even here, for, unless attention is directed to the subject, 
the phenomena are not observed with that intelligent care which is 
indispensable for the elucidation of so difficult a problem. 

The above is, it must be confessed, only a meagre outline of what 
might bo made one of the most interesting and important chapters 
in the History (rf Indian Architecture. To do it justice, however, 
it would require at least 100 illustrations and 200 pages of text, 
which * '1 swell this work beyond the dimensions within which it 
seems i., .resent expedient to restrict it. Even, however, were it 
determined to attempt this, the materials do not exist tn Enrope for 
performing it in a satisfactory manner. We know all we want, or 
are ever likely to know, about Boro Buddor and one or two other 
monuments, but with regard to most of the others our information is 
most fragmentary, and in respect to some, absolutely deficient. Any 
qualified person might, hy a six months' tour in the island, so co- 
ordinatie all this as to supply the deficiencies to such an extent as to 
be able to wTite a full and satisfactory History of Architecture in Java. 
But it is not probable that the necessary information for this purpose 
will be available in Europe for some years to corae, and it may be 
many — very many — unless the work is undertaken on a more sys- 
tematic plan than has hitherto been the case. Both in this island 
and in Ceylon the intentions have been good, bnt the performance 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. The Dutch have, however, far 
outstripped our colonial authorities, not only in the care of their 
monuments, but in the extent to which they have published thorn. 
It is only to be hoped that a wholesome rivalry will, before long, 
render the architectural productions of both islands available for the 
purposes of scientific research. 
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iDtaodootoij— Tempki of Ntkhoa Wmt, Onf^eor Tbom, Pkten ta Fhnhm, fto. 



Ihtbodcctobt. 

Since the eshnmation of the buried cities of AHjria hj Mods. BoUa 
and Mr. Layard nothing has oocnrred so etartling, or which has 
thrown bo much l^ht on Eastern art, as the discoreiy of the rninetl 
cities of Camhodia. Historicallf, the^ are infinitely less importAnt 
to OB than the ruins of Nimrond and Nineveh ; bnt, in an arcfai- 
tectaral point of view, they are more aatonishiug ; and, for the eluci- 
dation of certain Indian problems, it seems impossible to overrate 
their importance. 

The first European who viBit«d these ruina in modem times was 
H. Uonhot, a French naturalist, who devoted the last foiir years of his 
life (161)6-1861) to the explomtioo of the valleys of the Mekong and 
Menam rivers. Though the primai; object of his travels was to 
investigate the natural prodnctions of the conatry, he seems to have 
been bo struck with the ruins of Ongcor Wat that he not only sketched 
and made plans of them, bnt wrote descriptions of all the priDcipal 
bnildings. Unfortunately for Bcienoe and art he never returned to 
Europe, being struck down by fever while prosecuting tus researches 
in the northern part of the country ; and, thongh his notes have been 
pablished both in this country ' and in I^'ance, they were not pre- 
pared for publication by himself, and want the explanatory touches 
which only an author can give te his own work. Thongh his melan- 
cholj death prevented M. Ilouhot from obtaining all the credit he was 
entitled to for his discovery, it has borne rich fruit as far as the 
public are concerned. 

The next person who visited these mins wag the very learned 
Dr. Adolph Bastian ; * who has written a most recondite bnt most 
nnsatisfactory work on the Indo-Chinese nations, in live volnmes. 

' 'Tnv<U in Iiu1o-C%ina, Oambodia, I * 'Die Volker der Oestliohen Anm.' 
and lAoa,' bj Henri Hoohot. 2 Tn)i. tod Dr. A. BwtUn. Leipzig, 1S66 
8T0. Hiinaj, ISM. | 
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He has also written an accoDnb of the miiiB in the 'Journal of the 
B(^l Oec^^phical Society' (Vol. xxxr.), and four papers in the 
' Ansland ' (Noe. 47-50). It is imposeiblo to find out from all these 
whether Dr. Baetian has satisfied himself who bnilt these temples, 
what their age ia, or to what worship they are dedicated. If he does 
know anything about these nuttteis, he has carefnlly conoealed it from 
the nninitiated, nnder a confused mass of uadigeebed learning that it 
is impcesible to fathom. 

His visit to these ruins was followed by that of Mr. J. Thomson, 
a professional jihotographer at Singapore, who, at conaideiable expense 
and risk, carried his photographic apparatus to the spot, and bronght 
away a plan of tbe great temple of Nakhon Wat, with some thirty 
l^otographs of it, besides views of other places in tbe neighbourhood. 

Since that time the French have sent two thoroughly welt equipped 
expeditions to the place : the first nnder a Captain Doudart de la Grte 
in 1866, the second in 187S. As the main object of the first was the 
exploration of the Mekong river, they were able to devote only a pcff- 
tion of their time to antiqUBrian researches, and the unfortunate death 
of their chief on the frontiers of Cliina prevented his ever workii^ ont 
his results to the extent he no doubt would have done had he hved to 
return home. They were, however, published as he left them, hj 
Lieutenant J. Qamier, the second in command of the expedition, with 
notes and additions of his own.' 

As they, however, could not complete the investigation, a second 
expedition was fitted out, nnder Captain Delaporte, who had taken 
part in the jsevious expedition. 

They returned to France in 1874, bringing with them not only 
detailed plans of most of tbe temples, hut copies of nearly all the 
inscriptions they could find, and a large collection of antiquities and 
caste. The latter are now arrHtiged in the ChAteau of Compile, 
and accessible to the public. The drawings and inscriptions are in 
oonrse of publication, and, when available, they will supply materials 
from which we may reason with confidence, not only as to the arte 
but as to the history of this wonderful people.^ At present we are 



■ 'Tojage d'Eiplomlion en ludo- 
Cbme^' i Toll, qnuio and folio, Atlai of 
pUte*. Puii. ISTS. 

' Few thioga are moie hnmtliating to 
an EDg)i(bpiMi than to compare the in- 
telligpnt inteieat and libemiity tbe 
Flenoh dlipla; Id these reaeaichca, n>n- 
trMted with the btolid indiffirenoe and 
pataimoDT^f the Rngliah in like matter*. 
Had we exensiaed a titbe of tbe euet^ 
and intelliicenee in the fuTeatigatloti of 
Indian airtiqiiitiea n bUtnrj, daring the 



too jetn we have powewed the oonntry, 
that the French dispkyed in Egypt 
daring thuii ihort oconpation of the 
vBlle; of the Nile, or now in Cambodift, 
which they do not poaaeN at all, we 
Blionid long ago have known all that 
can be known regarding that ooaatry. 
Something, it ii true, haa been done of 
lute yean to mnke np for paat negleeL 
General Cunningham's appoiutmeDt to 
the poet of Archnologlaal Snrveyor of 
Indi», and that of Hr. BtugeM to a 
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hardly in a position to do so. What has hitherto been collected has 
been got together in too fragmentar; a manner, and it has not jet 
gone through the sifting proceas which is indispensable before it is 
poasible to aepatste the wheat from the chaff. 

In addition to these sources of information there is a moat inte- 
resting accoQnt, written by a Chinese traveller, who spent two jcare 
in tbe ooontry when the kingdom was in its most flonmhing state, 
between the years 1295-97. He was a Buddhiat, and, like bis pn- 
deceesotB in India, Fa Hian and Hiouen Tbsang, sees things a little 
too mncb throngh Buddhist spectacles ; bnt, with this slight defect, 
nothing can be more graphic than his acconnt of tbe conntiy and the 
people.* 

There are also two papers, by Col. James Low, in the ' Journal of 
the Aaiatio Society of Bengal ' (Vol. xvii.), which are reptete with 
traditional information extracted from Siamese books. 

Tbe ftret assertion in the traditions of the Cambodians, as gathered 
by Dr. Baetian, is sufficiently startling. " In the conntiy of Rome or 
Romaveiaei, not t»r from Takkhaainla (Taxila), reined a great and 
wise king. His son, the Vice King — Phra Thong by name — having 
done wrong, was banished, and, after many adventnres, settled in 
Cambodia," &c.* The time is not indicated, but we gather from the 
context that it must have been about the 4tb century. It may, at 
first sight, look like catching at a nominal similarity, but tbe troubles 
which took place in Kashmir in the reign of Tungina, and generally 
in western India about the year 319, look so like what is recorded 
fnrther east, that, at present, that seems the most probable date for the 
migration, assuming it to have taken place. Many would be inclined 
to doubt the possibility of any communication between the two conn- 
tries ; but it must be bonie in mind, that the country around Taxila 
in ancient times was called Camboja ; that it was the head-quarters 
of Serpent- worship ; that the architecture of Kashmir bears very 
considerable resemblance to that of Cambodia ; while there la a general 
consent that the Cambodians came from India. If this were so, it 
seems certain that it was not from the east coast that they migrat4.-d. 
As pointed out above, the Indiana who introduced Buddhism and 
Buddhist architecture into Java went there from Qujerat or the 
countries on the west coast. This hardly seems doubtful, and there is 

aimilnr office in the Bnniba; PrcBidency, while mnch th*t ma ninat imjiorlaiit fiT 
ate etepa in the Tight dircvtioD, whicli, ' the purpoM has periabcd, and no record 
if perecreiod in, ma; lead t<> moct satii- ^ of it now remaiua. 

factory TcaalU. Hanj ^cara must, how- ■ The wotk ia ttanalateil in ezleuo in 
ever, elapae before Ihe good work can be Abol Ri'mnaat'a ' Nuuveani Hclange;! 
brought up to the position in wliich it i Asiatiqnee,' vol. i. p. 78, et leqq 
ought to biiTO been long ago. and mean- | * Baatian, loe eU., toL i. p. 898. 
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no greater improbabilitj' of a migration from the Indns to Cambodia 
than of one ftxim Gnjerat to Java. 

Oeylon was always addicted to Snake-worship, and ma; hare 
fonned a half-waj house. On the other hand, it> ia hy no means 
improbable that the commnnication may have taken place behind the 
Himalayas ; in fact, that the religion of the two countries was 
derived from some common centre in Northern Asia. 

All this will require careful elaboration hereafter, in some place 
where it can be more fully treated than is possible here. All that is 
wanted now is to insist on the fact that there must have been a 
conneiion between the two countries, and that the traditions of 
Cambodia point to Taxila a& their parent seat. 

For six centuries from this time we have nothing but stories of 
dragon-kings and their beautiful but tronblesome daughters ; of the 
tnasui'es and reUca they guarded ; and of the spells and encbantmenta 
which were had recourse to to vanqnisb and rob them. All this is 
common to all the nations between Cambodia and the North Cape of 
Norway, but does not concern us here. 

At last we come to a fact. " In the year 957 Inthapathapnri was 
founded by King Pathummasurivong." ' In the same manner as the 
name of the old capital of Siam was the roispronnnciation of Ayodhya, 
BO this is only the Cambodian way of spelling Indraprastha, or the 
old Delhi of the ' Mahabharata.' 

Leaping over the intermediate space from this initial date we have 
a final one in the conquest of the conntry by the Siamese (aj). 1351— 
1374), after which time the old capital was deserted, and no more 
temples were ereoted there. Onr architectural history is thns con- 
fined to the four centuries which elapsed between 951 and 1857. For 
the first three of these, at least, Nakhon' Thorn — the Great City — 
was the capital. About the middle, however, of the 18th century, the 
king was afHicted with leprosy "because he had forsaken the Snake- 
worship of his forefathers," and taken to the Brahmanical or Buddhist 
heresy, it ia not quite clear which ; and the capital was then trans- 
ferred to a site some fifteen miles further east, and a city built, known 
aa Paten ta Phrobm (the City of Brahma ?). 

Meanwhile we have at least three centuries during which Naga> 
worship prevailed — giving rise to the erection of a s^ies of temples as 
large and as richly ornamented as any to be found in any other part 
o( the world. The last of these — that known as Nakhon Wat — was, 
if not the greatest, at least the best from an arehitectural point of 
view, and is the only one of which we have at present snfiicient 
information to speak with confidence. 

> Butian, vol. 1- p. 429. l oiation of the Indian Nsgaia, Noggnr, 

* Makboo ii only ths Siameu pnNinD- | Thorn meuu " great." 
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From the little we know of the others it does not seem that thoe 
would be an; difficnlty in arraoging them all in a chronolt^cal series, 
from the gradations of style they exhibit ; nor of ascertaining their 
dates, since they ate covered with iiiBCriptions in a character that conld 
be read without serious trouble ; and these probably contain the names 
of the kings, which would enable this to be done, approximatively at 
least, even if there should be no dates. 

The buildings of Paten ta Phrohm (the Brahmanical) are of a much 
more varied but less perfect style. They seem, from the descriptions 
of M. Monhot and Dr. Bastian, to be Buddhist, Jaina, or Hindu, or all 
these styles mised up together as in Java. In fact, they seem very 
much to resemble the bnildings in that island, and their date is about 
the same, omitting only the Buddhist series, which does not seem 
to occur here ; bat, as no detailed drawings or good photograj^ 
of tbem have yet been published, there is very little to be said ahont 
them now. For the present oar attention must be principally con- 
fined to the city of Oogcor — or Oogou, as it is popularly named, 
but more correctly known as Nakhon Thorn — the great city — and 
especially to the Bubnrbau monastery of Nakhon Wat. 

It is now not difiScult to point out the situation of this city, as 
the lake near which it is situated and the hills that approach it have 
generally now found their way into most atlases. Generally it may 
be said that about half-way between the great rivers of Siam and 
Cambodia is a lake, the Tali Sab, about 120 miles long, and varying 
in width from 30 to 60. In the dry weather its average de[M^h is only 
i ft., but in the rains it is fed by the Mekong, of which it is a back- 
water, and rises SO ft. or 40 ft. more, so that it is easily navigable for 
lai^ boats. At a little distance fmm the northern shore of this lake, 
in 103° 50' East longitude and 13° 80' North latitude, the ruins are to 
be found, situated in a great plain extending some fifty miles id widtli 
between the lake and the bills on ite northern boundaiy.* 



Temple op Nakhos Wat. 

The temple of Nakhon Wat, literally " the t«mple of the city," or 
" of the capital," as it is now called by the Siamese, is sitnatod in a 
sandy plain, about four miles to the southward of the city of Ongcor 
iteelf, and between it and the lake Tali Sab. As will be seen from 
the small plan (lignre 2,. Woodcut No. 370) it is almost an exact 
square, and measures nearly an English mile each way. The walled 



' The Prenoli hftvo navigated the lake r in Mouhofs ' Tiavels ; ' bnt tbe be* mm 
in a large sfeamer. and published detailed >h"ae which are found in tbe Atlai of 
charts of tbe river. Mapi are alao found | Lieut. Qamiet'a work above reiiuTed to. 
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enclosure of tbe temple measores 1080 yuds I7 1100, and is SDr- 
runndud bj a moat or ditch 230 jrardg wide. The moat is croned on 
the west bj a splendid canseway, adorned by pillan 00 either aide. 
This leads to tbe great gateway, not nnlike the gopora of a Dravidiaa 
temple, fife Btoreys in height, bat extended by lateral galleriea and 
lowere to a fa^e more than 600 ft. in extent. Within this a second 
luised causeway, 370 yards long, leads to a cruciform jdatform in 
front of tbe t«mple (shown in figure 1, Woodcut No. 370). On either 
sidu of this, about half-way down, is a detached temple, which any- 
where else wonld be considered of importance, but here may be passed 
over. 

The general jA&a of the temple will be underatood from tbe 
woodcut (No. S70). It consists <k three enclosures, one within tbe 
other, each raised from 15 ft. to 20 ft. above the level of that outeide 
it, BO as to give tbe whole a ]^ramidal form. The outer enclosure 
measures 570 ft. by 650 ft., and covers, therefore, abont 370,000 aq, ft. 
The great temple at Eamac (Thebes) covers 430,000 sq. ft. There 
are three portals, adorned with towers on each face, and on either 
side of these are open galleries or verandahs, which, with their baa- 
reiiefs, are probably the meet remarkable features of this temple. 
Their external appearance will be understood from the Woodcat 
No. B73 ; that of the interior from Woodcut No. 374 ; though 
these illuatmtiona are on too small a scale to do justice to their 
m^uificence. 

Its appearance in elevation may be gathered from Woodcut No. 
871, which shows it to be a pyramid mcH^ than 600 ft. in breadth 
across ils shortest width north and south, and rising to 180 ft. at the 
summit of the central tower. It is, consequently, both larger and 
higher than Boro Buddor, and notwithstanding the extraordinary ela- 
boration of that temple it is probably surpassed by this one, both in the 
extent of its ornamentation as well as in the delicacy of its carvings. 
There may have been as much, or nearly as much, labour bestowed on 
the' colonnades at Ramlsseram as on this temple ; but othCTwise the 
Indian example cannot compare with cither of these two. It has 
literally no outline, and practically no design ; while both Nakhon 
Wat and Boro Buddor are as i-emarkable for their architectural 
designs as for their sculptural decorations. 

The mechanical arrangements of the galleries or colonnades above 
referred to are as perfect as their artistic design. These will be under- 
stood from the di^^m, Woodcut No. 372. On one side is a solid wall 
of the most exquisite masonry, supporting the inner terrace of the 
temple. It is built of lai^e stones without cement, and so hcantifiilly 
fittiid that it is difficult to detect the joints between two stones. At 
a distance of 10 ft. 6 in. in front of this stands a range of square 
piers, very much in the proportion of the Koman Doric order, with 
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capitals alBO similar to the classicnl examples, but more ornamented. 
These pillars have no 
bases, bat on each face 
is carved a fignre of a 
devotee or worehipper, 
snrmonnted by a canopy 
of incised ornament, 
which is also carried 
along the edge of the 
shafte. The pillars carry 
an architrave and a deep 
frieze, which, in the 
iiiDer part of the temple, 
is ornamented with bas- 
reliefs of the most ela- 
borate character, and 
j above this is a cornice 
" I of very classical ontline. 
S Above the cornices is a 
? pointed arch, not formed 
I with vousBoirs, but of 
g stones projecting one 
£ buyond the other, as 
, with the old Pelusgi 
i and the Indians to the 

1 present day. This it 

2 quite plain, and u'as 
I pi-obably originally iii- 
I tended to be hidden by 
^ a wooden ceiling, as 
^ indicated in the dia- 
I gram ; at least, Mr. 
t Thomson disoiivered the 

mortises which wei-e 
intended to secure some 
such adornment, and 
in one place the re- 
mains of a teak -wood 
ceiling beautifully and 
elaborately curved. 

Outside this p;allerj-, 

as shown in the Wi>o,i- 

cuts Nob. 872, ;!7H, 

S is a second, supported 

by shorter pillars, with 
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b<^h base and capital. This outer range Bappoits what ma; be caUed 
a tie-beam, the one end of which i& 
inserted into the inner colomn just 
below the capital. So beautifully, how- 
ever, is thia fitted that M. Mouhot as- 
Berta the inner columns are monoliths, 
and, like the other joints of the masonry, 
the junction cannot be delated even in 
the photograph unless pointed out. The 
beauty of this arrangement will at once 
strike anyone who knows how dillicalt 
it is to keep the aun out and 1^ in the 
light and air, so indispensable in that 
climate. The British have tried to 
effect it in India for 100 years, but 
never hit on anything either so artistic an. i 
or convenient as this. It is, in fact, the 




Wm. (,¥< uDi M riKitngniph b/ Mr. J. TbomBO.) 
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solation of a problem over which we roight have pnzzled for centnriee, 
bnt which the Cambodians reaolved instinctively. The exterior oor- 
aice here, as throDghout the tem^Je, is composed of Infinite repetitions 
of the seven-headed snake. 

The most wonderfnl parts, however, of these colonnades of Nakhon 
Wat, are the scnlpturea that adorn their walls, rather than the archi- 
tectnre that sheltere them. These are distribnted in eight compart- 



M*. Vl«<rofInl*rioro(Cor»M»r, N^hon Wu. (Frenn Pbuiogtiph bj Mr. J. TTioidwii.) 

menta, one on each side of the four central groups of entrances, mea- 
suring each from 250 ft. to 300 ft. in length, with a height of about 
6^ ft. Their a^rcgate length h thus at least 2000 ft., and assuming 
the parts photographed to be a fair average, the number of men and 
animals represented extends from 18,000 to 20,000. The relief is 
BO low that in the photograph it looks at firat eight as if incised 
— intagliato — like the Egyptian sculptnrcs ; but this is not the case. 
Generally speaking, these reliefs represent battle-scenes of the most 
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animaUd dncriptioi], taken fnmi the * BamaTwia,* or ' HahabhuitA,' 
which the immigrants either bronght with them, or, as the SiuiKse 
annalfl ny, received fnHO India in the 4th or 5th oentmy. Tbeee. 
PathammaeoriTong, the fonnder of the citv, caoBed to be tianiilatt^ 
into Cambodian, with considerable variations, and here tliej* are scolp- 
tured almost iR ixtaiM.^ 

One bfls-rebef, however, is occupied by a different subject — pojia- 
larlj supposed to repn^eiit beaven, earth, and bell. Above if a 
procuwion so closely ru<^-mbling those in ^ryptian temples as to Ik 
startling. The king is twme in a palanquin very like those Been in 
tlie senlptnns on the banks of the Nile, and accompanied by etandanls 
and emblems which go far to complete the illnsion. In the middlr 
row sits a jndgu, with a noiaerons hxly of assessors, and the con- 
demned are thrown down to a lower i^ion, where they are repr*- 
senled as tortured in all the modes which £ast«m ingenuity has 
devixed. It is not clear, however, that this is a tbeolc^cal bell ; ii 
Reenis more ]Hvbable that it represenia the mode in which the Indian 
imniignints " improved " the natives. One subject alone can be c^led 
mythulopcal, and it wears an old familiar face ; it represents the 
si'cund Avatar of Visliuo, tile world-sopporting tortoise, and tb', 
clmniing of the ocean with the great snake Naga. No legend in 
Hindu niytliulfigy could be more appropriate for a snake-temple ; hot, 
nittwitliKtuiidiiig this, it is out of place, and I cannot help fancying 
that it was Ills choice of this subject that gave rise to the tradition 
tliat the king was afflicted with leprosy becaose he bad deserted the 
faith of his forufuthers. This relief is evidently the last attempted, 
and Ktill remains unfinislied. 

The only other temples that I am aware of where sculpture is uaed 
in anything like the same profusion are those at Boro Bnddor in Java 
and tliat at Hullabid, described above, page 401. In the Indian 
ex I mil lie, however, the principlt* on which it is employed are 
diitmetricully opponed to those in vogue in Cambodia. There all the 
siuiliitunfl are in high relief, many of the figures standing free, aid 
hU arc esueiitiul jierts of the architecturt — are, in fact, the architecture 
itself. Ilea', however, the two arts are kept quite distinct and 
itiiU'pciidctit, each mutually aiding tlie other, but each perfect by 
LtMcIf, and Bepanite in its aim. The Gothic arcliiterts attempted to 
i'liiiiriKjr.itfi tliuir sculjiturc witli tlie architecture in the same mauner 
us the Indian architwts. The Orcoks, on the contrary, kept tlieni 
ilJHtinct; tlicy provided a plain wall outside the cclla of the tempV' 
for their paintings and sculpture, and protected it by screens ul" 
i^olnmns precisely as the CambodiaiiH did ; and it is difficult to iwy 
which was the best principle. A critic imbued with the feelings of 
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mediffiral art would side with the IcdianB ; but if the Greeks were 
correct in their principle, bo certainly were the CambodianB. 

Leaving these outer peristyles for the pruent, and entering by 
the west door, we find onrBelves in an ante-naoe meaauriug 180 ft. by 
150 ft., supported by more than 100 columnB, and lighted by four 
small courts open to the sky above ; but the floors, as in all Naga 
temples, are tanks or reaervoirB for water. The whole of this part is 
urranged most artistically, so aa to obtain the most varied and pic- 
ttin^que effects, and is as well worthy of study as any part of the 
temple. Beyond this, on either hand, is a detached temple, similar 
in plan to those that stand on either side of the canseway, half-way 
b.-tween the entrance and the temple. 

Amending from this we enter the middle court, in the centre 
of which stands what may be considered aa the temple itself. It 
measures 2U0 ft. by 21S ft., and is crowned by five towers or spires, 
otiti on each angle, and one, taller than the otIierK, in the centre, 
riiiiiig to a height of 160 ft. The central tower has four cells, like 
that at Sadri, one facing each way. The general appearance of 
these towers may be gather«l from the elevation (Woodcut No. 371), 
and from Woodcut Xo, 375. They are very Indian in character and 
outline, but, when looked closely into, are unlike anything known in 
that country. The building which resembles the inner temple most, 
BO far as at present known, is tbit at Sadri (Woodcut No. 13.^), 
Its dimensions are nearly the same, 2U() ft. by 2:25 ft. ; like this, it 
h:i8 five spires similarly disg)OBed, and four open courts ; and at Sadri, 
as here, there are a certjiiu number of snake-images, which suggest 
a connexion between the two. But there the similarity ceases. The 
extrjordiiiary amount of richness and exuberance of detail in the 
Cambodian temple far surpasses that of the Indian e.'cample ; and 
the courts at Nakhon Wat are not courts but water-tanks. How far 
the lower courts were (Iso Ciipible of Iteing flooded is not clear, nor 
whetlier Uie whole arc."',, 1H)0 yards scjuare, in which the t*;mple 
stands, was not also capable of buing turned into a lake.' Judging 
from the anal«^ of the Kaslimiri temples, it would seem probable 
that this may have been the case. If it were, it is difficult to conceive 
a more fairy-like scene than this temple would have presented, riaiTig 
from the lake which reflected its forms iu the calm stillness of a 
tropical aunti^ 

One of the most curious circumstances connected with the archi- 
tecture of this temple is, that all its pillars are as essentially of the 
Roman Doric order, as those of Kashmir are of the Grecian Doric 
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Even if this is dispated, one thing at least is certain, that no ench 
pillaiB occur anywhere in India, At Nakhon Wat there is not a single 
bracket-capital nor an Indian base. The pillars nowhere change into 
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octagons or polygons of sixteen or tliirty-two sides,* and all the e 
tablaturcs ai-e as unlike Indian fonns as can well be conceived. . 



' Outside (lie temple tlie aiilea nt the ' seem to simulate a bandlo of eiglit reeds, 
eauBewujs are in pls^'es ornamciilcil willi and have tall capitals, 
dwarf columuB of oircului form. Tliey I 
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Nakhon Wat, also, there are intereectiog vanltB and ingenioos roofing- 

cx)iitrivaiiceB of all Borte, bat no dome, and do bint that the architects 

were aware of the existence of such a fonn. 

On the contrary, ' take snch a pillar as that 

I shown in Woodcut No. 876 : the proportion of 

ter to height ; the entasis ; the propor- 

I tion between the upper and lower diameter ; 

the capital with it« abacoa; the base with ite 

plinth ; the architrave, Ac., are so like the 

Roman order that it is difflcolt to conceive 

the likeness being accidental. 

Bnt whoever gave the design for these 
pillars — and, according to U. Uoahot, there 
are 1532 of them in this single building — we 
have abnndant evidence to * show that the 
people for whom it was erected were of pnre 
Turanian blood. Without insisting on other 
facts, there are in every part of the building 
groups of female figures in alto-relievo. They 
are sometimes in niches or in paira, as in the 
Woodcnt No. 977, attached to pila^jcrs, or in 
groups of four or more. There are a hundred 
or more in various parts of the building, and 
aU have the thick lips and the flat noses of 
true Tartars, their eyes forming an angle with 
one another like those of the Egyptians, or 
any other of the true building-races of the 
world. Unfortunately, no statues of men are 
• BO attached, though there are several free- 
standing figures which tell the same tale. 
The bas-reUefs do not help in the inquiry, 
as the artist has taken pains to distinguish 
carefully the ethnographic peculiarities of all 
the nations represented, and, till the inscriptions are read, and we 
know who are intended for Indiana or who for Gbinese or Cambo- 
dians, we cannot use the evidence they supply. 

It is a well-known fact that, wherever Serpent-worship [«<evailed 
in any part of the world, it was the custom to devote the most beau- 
tiful young girls to the service of the temple. This would not only 
iUKount for these numeroas female statues, bnt their presence affords 
a hint t4 the worship to which it was dedicated. This, however, is 
not reqnired ; for, though the god is gone, and the Buddhists have 
taken possession of the temple, everywhere the Snake-god appears. 
Evciy angle of ev&y roof is adorned with an image of the scvcn- 
beadud unake, and there are hundreds of them ; every cornice is 
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composed of anakea' heads ; every corvolution of the roofs, and then; 
are thousands, terminateB 
in a five or seren-beaded 
snake. The balostrades 
are snakes, and the ridge 
of every roof was appa- 
rently adorned with gilt 
dragons. These being in 
metal, have disappeared, 
but the holes into which 
they were fixed can still 
be seen on every ridge. 

There is no image in 
the sanctuary, of course, 
because it is the peculi- 
arity of this religion that 
the god is a living god, 
and dies, or is eaten up 
l^ his fellow divinities, 
so that no trace of him 
remains. But, beyond all 
this, the water - arrange- 
ments which pervatle every 
part of the great temple 
are such as belong to the 
worship of the Serpent, 
and to that only. 

At present this temple 
has been taken pos-session 
of by Siamese bonzes, who 
have dedicated it to the 
worship of Buddha. They 
have introduced imageB of 
him into the sanctuaries 
and other pliices, and, with 
the usual incuriousncss of 
people of tlieir cliLS-s, nssert 
that it was always so ; 
while, unfortunately,' no 
one who has yet visited 
the place has been ho fami- 
liar with Buddhist archi- 
tecture as to be able to 
contradict them. If, how- 
ever, there is one tiling 
more ccrUin tbaa another ="'■ '-'Ek",'';:1:k'£1'C'v''',''^,::J^.^'''™- 
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ia this hietory, it is that Nakbon Wat was not originally erected 
by Buddhists or for Buddhist purposes. In the first place, there 
is DO sign of a dagoba or of a vihara, or of a chaitja hall in the 
whole baildiug, nor anything that can be called a reminiscence of 
any feature of Buddhist architecture. More than this, there is no 
trace of Buddha, of any scene from hia life, ot from the jatakas to be 
found among the scclptnres. In former days it might be excusable 
to doubt this ; but it is not so now that any mau may make himself 
familiar with the sculptures at Bharhut, at Sanchi, or Amravati, or 
with those from the Qandhara monostcrits or at Boro Buddor. It is 
just as easy to recognise a Bnddhist scene or legend in these repre- 
sentations, as it is to identify a Christian scene in the Arena chapel 
at Fadna, or at Moureale near Palermo. What may hereafter torn up 
I do n(^ know, hut meanwhile I most unhesitatingly assert that there 
is not a trace of Buddhism in any of the baa-reliefs yet brought to 
l^ht from Nakhon Wat, nor an integral statue of Bnddha or of any 
Buddhist saint about the place. 

I am, of course, aware that there are traditions of Asoka having 
sent missionaries there, and of Buddhaghosha having visited the place,' 
but they are the merest of traditions, impoi-tcd, apparently, from 
Kiam, and resting on no anthenticated basis. Had Buddhists ever 
come hero en masxe, or the country ever been converted to that re- 
tl.iT.ionj. as was the case in .Tuva, it seems impossible the fact should 
nob-- be observable in the biiildiugs. But there seems no trace of it 
there. There is no Eastern country, in fact, where that religion 
seems > have been so little known in ancient times. The testimony 
of the Chinese traveller, who visited the country in a.d. 1295,* is 
sufficient to prove it did exist in his time ; but, like his predecessors 
Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang, he saw his own faith everywhere, and, 
with true Chinese superciliousness, saw no other religion anywhere. 

So far aa can be at present ascertained, it seems aa if the migra- 
tions of the Indians to Java and to Cambodia took place about the 
Biime time and from the same quarter ; but with this remarkable 
difference : they went en nuifxfi to Java, and found a tabula rann 
— i people, it may be, luimcroits, but without arts or religion, and 
tliey implanted there their own with very slight modifications. 
In Cambodia the country must have been more civilized, and had 
a religion, if not an art. The Indians seem slowly, and only to a 
litnited extent, to have been able to modify their religion towards 



■ Gamier, loc. oit., vol. 1. p. 120. Bub- 
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lanses Aiiatiqui^,' he flndB the earlirat 
nieiition of the Cambodian kingdolii in 
A.D. aiti. From that period the aconnnU 
are tolt-nbly conRecntive to A.D. 1295, 
but Iwforo thiit unihing. 
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HindaiBm, [vobably becme it was identical, or at least sympathetic : 
but tbe; certaiDlf endowed the OBmbodtana with an art which we 
have no reason to rappoae thej before pc— e w o d. Now that we know 
to what an extent cUwical an prevailed in the ooantTj these Indiana 
ai« reputed to have come from, and to how late a date that ait 
continued to be practiwd in the north-west, we are no longer pozcled 
to nnduretand the {vcvalence of clanical details in this temple ; hot to 
work out the connexion in all its variations is one of the mo^ interest- 
Inf; problems tliat remain to exerdae the ii^nnit; of fntme ex^dcnvrs. 

BAitai. 

There is a t«mple within the city walls which, when as veil 
known, may prove to be a grander and more splendid temple than 
Nakhon Wat itself. When Mr. Thomson visited the place, it wag so 
over^rrown with jangle that he could not make ont it« plan or 
even count ita towers. Gamier could only fimn a diagram of its 
plan (plate 21), bnt he gave two views — one a woodcnt in the text 
(page 67), the other a litht^raph in his atlas. It is understood, 
however, that M. Delaporte has cleared out the place, and made 
careful plans and drawings of the whole, so that in a short time 
we may expect to know all about it. It is a rectangle, measuring 
abont 400 ft. hy 4S3 ft., atid its general appearance may be gathered 
by imagining the effect of Nakhon Wat with fifty-two towers 
instead of nine, and the whole perhaps more richly and elaborately 
ornamented than even that temple. It. certainty appears to be 
older — probably it belongs to the 11th or 12th century; and its 
sculptures are consequently better in execution, though whether they 
are uqual in design we have yet to learn. 

The most remarkable feature in the design is, that each of the towera 
is adorned by four great masks. One of the Bmaller of these is shown 
in the next woodcut (No. 378), and gives an idea of the style of 
their decorations, but cannot of the lai^^ towers, nor of the effect of 
a great number of them grouped together, and dominated by one in 
the centre 60 ft. in diameter, and of proportionate height. 

The question still remains, to what deity, or for what form of 
worship, was this strange temple erected ? We know of nothing like it 
elsewhere. It ccrtiiinly is not Buddhist, nor Jaina, nor, so far as 
known, is it Hindu. Neither Siva nor Vishnu, nor any of the famiJar 
gods of that Pantheon, appear anywhere. It may turn out to he other- 
wise, but at present there seems no escape from the hypothesis that it 
was dedicated to Brahma. We have no temple belonging to this god 
in India Proper, but he does appear with the other two in Bcnlptnres 
at HuUabtd, and in other places, completing the triiut^. His images 
are foand moch more frequently in Java than in India, ^ongh I sin 
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not avare that (Oij temple has yet been foand in the island dedicated 
to him. In Cambodia, however, he plays a most important part in all 
the local traditions. When, for instance, the Bovereign who married 
the Snake-king's daughter got tired of his father-in-law, he set np an 
image of the four-fac«d Brahma over the gates of the city, which so 
terrified the old man that he fled to his dark abode cureing his nti- 
gratefnl children. Snch an image does still exist over the jrincipal 
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gate of the city ; but the Chinese traveller, who visited the place 
in liy5,> calls it a five-faced image of Buddha I The traveller was 
a Buddhist, and, as before mentioned, saw his own religion every- 
where, and that only in every t(;mplc and in every place. 

All the traditions collocted hy Bastian, and the numerous images 
of Ta Pbrohm or Brahma found hy the French at Mount Kromi and 
elsewhere, fully bear out this assignment of the temple to Brahma. 
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Bat if it shonld cTentoally prove to be correct, what a wide door it 
opeiiB for BpccuJatioD, and what a flood of l^bt it woold throw on 
many qaeetione that are now per]^exing oa. Is it that a worship of 
Brahma reall; existed in the north-west, in the original Beats of the 
immigrant races before they passed into India, and that it was left 
to TC'jntate there while the settlers adopted the more fashionable 
religions of Siva and Viahnn in the coontries of their adoption ? If 
this were so, a later migration may have taken place by a northern 
route through Yunan, taking with them the older form of the faith 
and jdanting it in this far-off land. 

It was not by accident that the knowledge either of Brahma or of 
tluMe :.Crdngely classical forms of art were imported into this country. 
We cannot yet explain how all this happened, but we see enough to 
feel sure that in a very few yeare the solution will be possible — per- 
haps easy. It would indeed be a triumph if we oould track Brahma 
back to the cave where he has been so long hidden, and connect his 
worship with some of the known religions of the world. 

Rather more than a mile to the eastward of the city is another 
first-class temple, called Ta Proum, or Paten ta Phrohm, the resi- 
dence of Ptiruhm or Brahma.' It is a square, measuring about JOU ft. 
each way, and, so far as can be made out from M. Uouhot's plan, was 
of the wimv class as Xakhon Wat ; but, as Lieutenant Gamier says, it 
is »o niiiiLtl that its plan can hardly be made out,* and it is so choked 
with vesTctution, that in a few years not one stone of it will remain 
upon another. 

Alxiut twenty miles further eastward is another temple of the 
same class, but much more perfect, called Melca, and at seventy miles 
a thinl, culled Preacan. These were only imperfectly explored by the 
first French expedition, hut have been thoroughly investigated by the 
H<^i;ond,^ and we may ho])c soon to have plans and all tbe details 
iiLKrewary to enable us to cpeak with confidence with regard to this 
curious but mmi interesting group of temples. They are evidently 
very numerous, and all most elidxirately adorned, and, it need hardly 
Ik: addcnl, very unlike anything we have met with in any part of 
India described in the pri'vious chapters of this work, Tliey cer- 
tainly are neither Hnddhist, Jaina, nor Hindu, in any sense in which 
we have hitlierto understood these terms, and they as certainly are 
not residences or buildings used f<)r any civil purposes. It is possible 
that, when we liecimie ai::iin;unted with the ancient architecture of 
Yunan, or the pnivinci* of Central and Western China, we may get 
some hint« as to their origin. At present I am inclined bo look 
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further north and further west fnr the solation of the riddle; but, till 
we are in poeseesion of . the results of the Fieach expedition, it is 
premature to speculate. 

ThcBe great galleried temples may be considered as the most 
typical, as they certainly are the most munificent, of the temples of 
the Cambodians ; but, besides these, there are ten or twelve great 
temples in Ongcor Tbom and its neighbourhood, which anywhere else 
would be considered worthy of attention. Of these, one at Mount 
Bakeng, to the south of the city, ia a five-storeyed pyramid, with 
sixty small pavilions on its steps, and a platform on its summit, which 
is now only encumbered with some debris ; bnt whether they are the 
remains of a Sikra, or whether it was a well-temple like those in 
Java, is by no means clear. 

To the east of the city is another somewhat similar — a pyramid, 
with tlu«e storeys, rising to a hc^ht of about 50 ft. It, however, is 
enclosed in a gallery, measuring 250 ft. each way, and seems to have 
had five pavilions on its summit.^ 

Ttie other temples are not of such munificence as to justify their 
being described here ; their interest would be great in a monograph 
of the style, bnt, without iliustrations, their dimenBions, coupled with 
their unfamiliar names, would convey very little information to the 



Civil ARCHiTECTtJEB. 

The palaces and public buildings of Ongcor seem to be quite worthy 
of it« temples, either as regards extent or richness of decoration. 
They are, however, as might be expected, iu a more ruinous state ; 
being less monumental in their mode of construction, and, what is 
more to oar present purpose, they have neither been drawn nor pho- 
tographed to such an extent as to render them intelligible. 

A view of one of the gates of Ongcor Thorn is given by Lieutenaut 
Gamier, Plate 8 ; and as it is as remarkable as anything about the 
place, it is to he hoped that full details will be brought home by 
the present expedition. Fortunately, it is the gateway described by 

' It iroald be intcicsting if nmoDg the«e * At Buriban, on the otlicr aide or the 

we could identify thai nue nf whicli the luke. Dr. Bastian infoniu tno there ia a 

Chinese tMvellcr gireH the following de- oomplate copy of the Nakho:i Wat sculp- 
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the Chinese visitor, in 1296,' as at the end of the ^reat bridge, which 
was, and is, adonied b; fifty-two giants, bearing on their amu the 
great Beven-headed Xaga that formed the parapet of the bridge. 

Od each side of the gate are three elephants, and on each angle 
the head of a great aeven-headed Naga. Above these are figures of 
men and women, bat the great feature is the fonr-faced miek of 
Brahma, as on tbe spires of the Baion (Woodcnt No. 878). The 
details of the npper part also so far resemble those of that temple 
that thef mnst be nearly tbe same age. This, therefore, cannot well 
be the fonr-foced ^nre of Brahma, which his ungratefnl children 
set np to frighten tbeir parent when thej were tired of him {arttf, 
page 680) ; hut it is curious to find the legend repeated in stone and 
standing at this day. It may, however, be that the stone gave rise 
to tbe legend ; but, whichever way it arose, it is equally interesting 
as material evidences of a history and of a religion of which, op to 
this time, we know little or nothing. 

The walls of the cities were also of very great extent, and of 
dimensions commensnrate with their importance. They seem generally 
to have been constructod of a coarse ferruginous stone in lai^ blocln, 
and only the gates and ornamental parts were of tbe fine-grained 
sandstone of which the t«mples and palaces are built. Wonderful as 
these temples and palaces are, the circumstance that, p^baps, after 
all gives the highest idea of the civilization of these ancient Cam- 
bodians is the perfection of their roads and bridges. One great trunk 
road seems to have stretched for SOO miles across the country from 
Korat, in a south-easterly direction, to the Mekong river. It was a 
raised causeway, paved throughout like a Boman road, and every 
stream that it crossed was spanned by a bridge, many of which re- 
main perfect to the present day. Dr. Bastian describra two of these : 
one, 400 ft. in length, and 50 ft. in breadth, richly ornamented by 
balustrades and cornices, and representations of snakes and tbe Snake 
king.* The extraordinary thing is, that it is constructed without 
radiating arches, hut like every structure in tbe place, hy a system 
of bracketing or horizontal arches, and without cement. Yet it has 
withstood, for five centuries at least, the violence of the tropica) 
torrent which it spans. 

Even if no vestiges of these roads or bridges remained, the sculp- 
tures of Nakhon Wat are sufficient to prove the state of perfection 
which the art of transport had reached in this community. In these 
there are numerous representations of chariots, all with wheels from 
3 ft. to S ft. in height, and with sixteen spokes, which must be of 
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met&l, for no London coachmaker at the preeent day conld frame 
BDytbing bo delicate in wood. The rims, too, aie in metal, and, 
apparently, the wheel tnmB on the axle. Those who are aware how 
difficult a problem it is to make a perfect wheel will appreciate how 
mnch is involved in such a perfect solatioa of the problem aa is here 
found. But it requires a knowledge of the clumBineaa of the Romans 
and our mediaeval forefatbere in this respect, and the utt«r barbariem 
of the wheeh n^Knentad in Indian scnlpturee and still need in India, 
to feel fully ita importance as an index of high civilization. 

If, however, the Gambodiana were the only peo[^ who hoStae the 
13th century made such wheels as these, it ia also prohahly true that 
their architects were the only ones who had sufficient mechanical skill 
to. construct their roofs wholly of hewn stone, without the aid either of 
wood or concrete, and who could dovetail and join them so beautifully 
that they remain watertight and perfect after five centnries of neglect 
in a tropical climate. Nothing can exceed the skill and ingenuity 
with which the atones of the roofs are j'o^led and fitted into one 
another, nnless it is the skill with which the joints of their plain 
walls are so polished and bo evenly laid without cement of any kind. 
It ia difficult to detect their joints even in a sun-picture, which 
generally reveals flaws not to be detected by the eye. Except in the 
works of the old pyramid-building Egyptians, I know of nothing to 
compare with it. 

When we put all theae things together, it is difficult to decide 
wheth« we ought most to admire the mechanical skill which the 
Cambodian architects displayed in conBtmction or the lai^ness of 
conception and artistic merit which pervades every part of their 
designs. These alone ongbt to be more than sufficient to recommend 
their study to every architect. To the historian of art the wonder ia 
to find temples with such a singular combination of styles in such 
a locality — Indian temples constmcted with pillars almost purely 
classical in design, and ornamented with has-reliefs so strangely 
Egyptian in character. To the ethnolc^t they are ohnost equally 
interesting, in conseqaence of the religion to which they are dedi- 
cated. Taken together, these circumstances render their complete 
investigation so important that it is hoped it will not now he long 
dela^. 
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It is eitremelj difficult, in the present state of our knowledge, to write 
aiiythinff, either conclusive or satisfactory, about the architecture d 
Oliiiia. This may arise partly from the incoriousnefls of travellers, 
and piirtjy because there really are no buildings in the country 
worthy of the people or their civilization. Till very recently, the 
lattvr would have appearerl to be the true cause of our ignorance ; 
hut lately the photi^^pliit; (camera has penetrated even within the 
walls of the imperial city of Pekin, and has brought away impres- 
sions which go some way to modify this opinion. Unfortunately, tlie 
ciiuicra has not been acconipfiniwi by the measuring-tape or the note- 
kxik, and our information is therefore, iu some respects, vague ; but 
it seems certain that there arc buildings worthy of more attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them. Even these, however, 
are not such as we might expect to find among a people whose 
history and whose civilization seems so exact a counterpart of that 
of Egypt. In both countries we have the same long succession of 
dynasties with dates, extending through 3000 or 4000 yeare, inter- 
rupted only by shepherd invasions which in both countries lasted 
about five centuries, wheu the words of Marietho are as literally 
applicable to the Taeping rebellion as they are to the overthrow of 
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the HylcBoe by the uprising of the native Egyptian noes. Darin;!; 
all this long period the same patriarchal form of government pre- 
vailed in both countries — the king being not only the head of the 
secular government, but the chief priest of the people. Both people 
early attained a certain xtage of civilization, and maintained it with- 
ont change or pn^jesa during the whole period of their existence. 
The syllabic syinbola of the Chinese are the exact counterpart of the 
hieroglyphic wriiiig of the Egyptians, as clumsy and as unlike that 
of any other contemporaiy nation, and as symbolic of their exclusive 
segregation from the rest of mankind. In both countries there w»s 
always the same calm contemplation of death, the same desire for 
an honourable funeral and a splendid tomb, and the same reverence 
for the dead. In those and fifty other particulars, the manners 
and customs of the two peoples seem identical, and the perfec-t paral- 
lelism only breaks down when we come bo speak of their buildings. 
There are no tomis in China to be compared with the Pyramids, 
and no t«mpt(» that approach those of Thebes in dimensions or in 
splendour. 

If the Chinese were as closely allied to the Tartar or Mongolian 
tribes on their north-eastern frontier as is generally supposed, this 
difference could not have existed. It may therefore be, as has been 
suspected, that the true Chinese are more closely allied to the 
Polynesian races, especially on the sea-board, which is the only 
part of the country wc are really acquainted with. When the inner 
country has been more caitfully examined, it is probable that we may 
see cause t-o modify our opinion as to the architectural character 
of the Chinese people. 

This will be especially the case if , as is highly probable, the so- 
called Indo-Chinese inhabitants of Cambodia are very much more 
closely allied in blood to the Chinese than they arc to any of the 
rucea inhabiting India ; since, by th-j erection of the buildings described 
in the last division of this wark, the Cambodians have nobly vindi- 
cated their title to be considered as one of tlie great building rai^s 
of the world. Considering the short time of their existonce and the 
limited area they occupied, they may in fact lay claim to having 
surpassed even the Egyptians in this respect. 

It will be strange if in Iluiiun and Quang-«i we do not eventually 
find the links wliicb will confirm the connexion of the two races of 
Cambodia and China, aTid explain what at present can only be regarded 
as one of the unsolved problems of architectural history, 

A little well-directed industry on the spot would very soon cleiir all 
this doubt away. Meanwhile there are other minor causes wliich may 
have contributed to the absence of monumental buildings in Cliin:i, 
and which it may he as well to allude to before proceiMling further. 
In the fint place, the Chinese never had eitlier a dominant priesthood 
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or a hereditary nobility. The aheence of the fonner clasa is a very 
important cooBideration, becanac, in all oonntriee where architecture 
has been carried to anything like perfection, it is to gacred art that it 
baa owed ita bi^iest inspiration, and sacred art is never so strongly 
developed as under the influence of a powerful and splendid hierarchy. 
Again, religions and sectarian eeal is often a strong stimulns to sacred 
architecture, and this is entirely wanting in this remarkable people. 
Thongb the Chinese are bigoted to a greater extfint than we can well 
conceive in all political matters, they are more tolerant than any 
other nation we know of in all that concerns religion. At the 
present moment three great religions sects divide the empire nearly 
equally between them. For thongh Buddhism is the religion of the 
reigning family, and perhape numbers more followers than either of 
the other two, still the followeis of the doctrines of Confacios — the 
contemporary and rival of Sakya Sinha — are a more porely Chinese 
sect titan the other, and hold an equal place in public estimation ; 
while, at the present time, the sect of Loon Tse, or the Doctors of 
Reason, is more fashionable, and certainly more prt^resdve, than 
the ot1iers.> Christianity, too, might at one time have encroached 
largely on either of these, and become a very prevalent religion in 
this tolerant empire, had the Jesuits and Dominicans understood that 
the condition of religious tolerance here is a total abstinence from 
interference In political matters. This, however, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood never could be brought to understand ; hence their expul- 
sion from the realm, and the proscription of their faith, which other- 
wise would not only have been tolerated like all others, but bid fair 
to find more extensive favour than any. Such toleration is h^hly 
laudable in one point of view ; but the want of fervour and energy 
from which it arises is fatal to any great exertions for the honour of 
religion. 

In the same manner the want of an hereditary nobility, and indeed 
of any strong family pride, is equally unfavourable to domestic 
archit^-cture of a durable description. At a man's death his property 
i^ generally divided equally among bis children. Consequently the 
wuitlthiest men do not build residences calculated to last longer tbao 
their own lives. The royal palaces are merely somewhat lar^r and 



' The popnlKtlOD of Chins is ^nerally i milliana for the Budiihiat populktion of 
cBtimSitbd at 400 milliooB of eouls. Thia ThibL't, Manohuru, Uurmah, Bam, Cam- 
I believe ki be a gross exaggeration, and budia, and Ceylon, wa ahall probably not 
would feel TL-rj much more ioclined to err un the (ride oC undenstiiiutlng tbeiD, 
put it Kt 3(10 nilliotifl, and uf that number making 150 millioDi the total Dumber of 
to eWimate the BuddhisU at 100 milliouB folluwera of thia religion in the whulo 
of Kuuli. This, however, iu the present , world, or on(.--eighth or ons-tanth of the 
■tate of OUT knowledge, la, and must be, burnan race — not one-lhitd or one-fouitb, 
mWB gneM-worii. If we put down 50 ' at which they are osiiall; ettimaled. 
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mon Splendid than those of the mandarinB, bat the same in character, 
and erected with the same ends. 

There ia do country where property has hitherto been considered 
so aecnre aa China. Private feuds and private wars were till lately 
unknown ; foreign invasion was practically impoBBible, and little 
dreaded. Hence they have none of those fortalices, or fortified man- 
sions, which by their mass and solidity give such a marked character 
to a certain clase of domestic edifices in the western world. Equality, 
peace, and toleration, are blessings whose value it would be difficult 
to overestimate; but on the dead though pleasing level where they 
exist, it is in vain to look for the rugged sublimity of the mountain, 
or the terrific grandenr of the storm. The Chinese have chosen the 
humbler path of life, and with singular success. The[« is not perhaps 
a more indostrious or, till the late wars, happier people on the face of 
the globe ; bat they are at the same time singularly deficieut in ever^ 
element of greatness, either political or aiiistic. 

Notwithstanding all this, it certainly is curious to find the oldest 
civilized people now existing on the face of the globe almost wholly 
without monuments to record the past, or any desire to convey to pos- 
terity a worthy idea of their present greatness. It is no less remark- 
able to find the most populous of nations, a nation in which millions 
are always seeking employment, never thinking of any of those higher 
modes of expression which would servj as a means of multiplying 
occupation, and which elevate while feeding the masses ; and still more 
startling to find wealth, such as the Chinese possess, never invested in 
self-glorification, by individuals erecting for themselves monuments 
which shall astonish their contemporaries, and hand down their names 
to posterity. 

From these caoses it may he that Chinese architecture is not 
worthy of much attention. In one respect, however, it is instractive, 
since the Chinese are the only people who now employ polychromy as 
an essential part of their architecture : indeed, with them, colour is far 
more essential than form ; and certainly the result is so far pleasing 
and satisfactory, that for the lower grades of art it is hardly doubtful 
that it should always be so. For the higher grades, however, it is 
hardly less certain that colour, though most valuable ds an accessary, 
is incapable of that lofty power of expression which form conveys to 
the human mind. 
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PAGODAS. 



If we had the requiaite knowledge, or if the known examples of Chinese 
templea were suHiciently numerouB. we ought, before deacribiiig them, 
to classify the buildings, ap[)ortiouing each to that one of the three 
religious to which it belongs. For the present this mnst be left 
to some one on the spot. Meanwhile there is no difficulty in lecog- 
nising those which belong to the religion of Fo or Buddha. These 
are generally the nine-storeyed towers or taas, which, as will be ex- 
plained hereafter, are merely exaggerated teee of the Indian dngobas. 
The temples, properly so-called, of this religion, are not very magni- 
ficent, nor are they generally built in a permanent style of architecture. 
This is still more the case, apparently, with the temples of Confucius. 
The only one that has been carefully described and photographed is 
that at Pekin, which is also probably the most magnificent. Judging 
from our present information, it more resembles a university than a 
temple. There are neither images nor altars, but great halls, on which 
are hung up the names of the emperors and of the most distinguished 
literates of the kingdom. There are no priests ; and though cere- 
monies are there performed annually by the emperor in honoar of the 
great philosopher, these scarcely can be called worship, or the hall a 
temple, 

Templb of the Great DBAaoir. 

The most magnificent temple in the capital, so far as we know in 
the empire, is that known as the Temple of Heaven, or the Great 
Dragon,' It is situated close to the southern wall of the city in a square 



■ The fullowiiig desoriptjon ia abridged j cnireDt in European books, which vero 
from that by Mr. A. Michie in his work I generally dorived from the aocoanb of 
entitled ' The Siborian Overland Route,' 1 Ihe Jesnila, who probably obtaineil their 
Hunsy, 1861. It ie by far the moat die- | infonDation from Chineoo aioraeii. It ib 
Hnct I have met with. The larger wood- : gmerally safer to tniat tu the acrount of 
cuts in this chapter are generally bor- \ an eduoatcd gentleraaii describing whnt 
rowed from his work. It mUHt, however, ' he bbvt, than to the laen) of n autv 
be olncried that hie dtMripHona differ | urlmlftr ooniplliiig from Infonnation oon- 
•ometimee oeaentialty from tlioae bitiierto vujctl in a foreign tongue. 
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enclosnrc meaanring about a mile each way. iVom the outer gate 
a raised causeway leads to the temple, on either side of which are 
numerous buildings for the aocommodation of the priests, which are 
approached by frequent flights of stepa leading down to a park bean- 
tifnily planted. At its inner extremity stands the temple itself, a 
circular building, three storeys in height, with broad projecting tools, 
the upper terminating in a gitt ball, directly nnder which stands the 
altar. 

The temple is raised on a circular pyrunid, the three teiraces of 
which are seen in the woodcut. There are several bandsome gateways 
at intervals across the canscway, so arranged that from the entrance 
the circular temple itself can be seen throngh the long vista, framed 
as it were by them ; and as the whole of the upper part is covered with 
blue tiles and gilding, the effect is said to be very pleasing. 

In the same enclosure is another temple called that of the Earth, 
where sacrifices of animals are annually offered to the gods, wkoever 
they may be, to whom this temple is dedicated. 

These temples arc said to have been erected about the year 1420, 
and, if so old, seem to be in a very fair state of preeerrotion, con- 
sidering the manner in which they are now n^lected. 

In readinf; Mr. Michic's, or any other description of the Dragon 
Temple of Pekin, it seems impossible to avoid feeling that there are 
so many points of resemblance between it and the Serpent Temple of 
Niikhon Wat, that the coincidence can hardly be accidental. The 
variations arc hardly greater than might be expected from dlffer- 
euce of age, and the fact that the one was erected by Chinese at the 
northern extremity of tlieir empire, the other by Cambodians near the 
southern limit of theirs. All the links, however, which connect the 
two temples are still wanting ; yet, as we have the assertion of the 
Chinese traveller in 12!)5 that the Tao-tzu religion > existed in Cam- 
bodia while ho was there, we shonld not feel surprise at any siioilarity 
that may be traced between the temples of the two conntriee. 



Buddhist Teufles. 

The only Buddhist temple in China of which any plana have been 
made, or which I have myself had an opportunity of inspecting, is that 
at Honan, opposite Canton. Unfortunately it is very modem, and by 
no means monumental. It is a parallelogram enclosed by a high wall, 
measuring 3(16 ft. by 174 ft. In the shorter front facing the river is a 
gateway of some pretensioii. This leads to a series of halls opening 
into each other, and occupying the whole of the longer axis of the 
internal court. The first and second of these are porches or ante- 
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chapels. Th« central one ia the brgaik, and practically the choir of 
the building. It contains the altar, adorned by gilt images of tbe 
three precione Bnddhaa, with stalls for the monks and all arrange- 
menta necessary for the daUy service. Behind this, in the next com- 
partment, ia a dagoba, and in its rear another apartment devoted to 
the goddesB Hnaa yin, principally worshipped by women — in fact, the 
Lady Chapel of the church. Around the court are arranged the cells 
of the monks, their kitchen, refectory, and all the necessary offices of 
the convent. These are generally placed against the onter wall, and 
open into the court. 

Any person familiar with the rock-cnt examples in India will 
easily recognise in this temple all the featnres he is accustomed to in 
the earlier Chaityaa and Viharas, though strangely altered by their 
Chinese disguise. The figure which stood in front of the dagoba 
(Woodcut No. 61) ia moved forward and placed on an altor by itself, 
with two companions added, in accorduice with modem Chinese 
theology ; but the general arrangements remain the same. The most 
interesting part, however, is the arrangement of the cells, Ac., rela- 
tively to the temple. In one of the caves at Dhumnar (BMm ka 
Baiiar) something like this has been attempted, bat it ia evidently so 
difficult of execution in the rock, that we are not anrprised to find it 
not repeated. It is evidently what was intended to be represented ou 
the centi-al rath of Mahavellipore (Woodout No. 181), and must 
indeed have been the general arrangement of Buddhist ecclesiastical 
establishmente. What is now wanted is, that some one should supply 
information r^arding the earlier temples of the Chinese, say of the 
lith to the I6th centuries. They no doubt exist, and would throw 
great light ou the earlier Indian examples. In the meanwhile, how- 
cv(T, it is curious to refer back to the Woodcut No. 129. From it it 
will be perceived that as early as the Uth centnry the Buddhist 
Chaitya in India, standing in the centre of ito Tihara, bad already 
been sublimated into an idol temple, snrronnded by a series of idol 
niches, since there cannot be a doubt that the Jaina temple of Yimala 
Sah is a reproduction for another purpose of an old Buddhist monas- 
tery. The curions point is, that the 18th-century temple of Honan 
reproduces, (or their original purpose, forms which in India had, 
seven centuries earlier, passed away to another faith, and became 
wholly conventional. It is still more strange that, if we leap over 
the intermediate period, and go seven centuries further back, we shall 
find in India the same ceremonies performed in the same form of 
temples as those at which any one may assist in China at the present 
day. 

At Pekin there are several Lamaseries or Buddhist monasteries, 
of a much more monumental character than tbat at Honan, but it is 
very difficult indeed to guess at their arrangement from mere verbal 
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deecriptions withoat dimenBions. The gateway of one, represented in 
Woodcnt No. 380, gives a fair idea of the nsoal mode of conatrncting 
gateways in China. 

It has three openings of pleasing proportions, and is as well 
designed as any to be found in China. Behind it is U) be seen the 
dagobo, to which it leads : a tall form, with a reverse elope, and an 



SM. UoDDiiKiitMiaitcwiiTaf BnUbWUoDutuj, FaklD. (Pnm ■ Fhotocimpb b7 BoOii,) 

exaggerated tee, so altered from those we are accustomed to in the 
earlier days of Indian architflctnre, that it requires some familiarity 
with the intermediate forms in Nepal and Burmah to feel sure that it 
is the direct lineal descendant of the topes at Sanchi or Manikyala. 
Around it are minarets, with a croes-legged seated figure of Buddha 
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oil each face. But without a plan or description it is imposBlble to 
aiy whether they come down to the groand, or on what kind of 
bksument they rest. 

The ordinary form of a temple, aa seen in the villages or towns 
in China, is extremely simple, and seems to be the same, whether 
(ixiiciitcd to Budiiha, or to the Queen of Heaven, or to any other deity 
of the strange pantheon of the Celeatiul Empire. It generally consist* 
of a square apartment with a highly ornamented roof, and with one 
of the side-walls removed. The entrance is never at the end, nor the 
eTid wall evei' removed, as would be the case in the West, but always 
thoside; and it is by no means clear that this is not the right and 



reaM>nable way of arranging matters. In very smAll temples a single 
beam supports the eaves, and a screen inside forms the back of the 
porch and the front of the temple. In larger temples two or more 
pillara are introduced, but the other urrangemente remain the same. 
Both these may be seen in the annexed woodcut (No. 381), and when 
arranged as picturesquely as in this group, and with their gateways 
and subsidiary sdjuncta, they become very pleasing features in the 
landscape. As architectural objects, they depend for their effect 
principally on colour, which is applied with an unsparing hand in 
the form of glazed tiles, paintM ornaments, and frequently also 
pointings, such as landscapes and figure Ruhjects. Gilding is also 
employed to a great extent, and with good effect. 
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The objecte of Obineee architectnre with which the Eaiope&n e;e 
IB moet familiar are the taaa, or nioe-etorejred pagoda^ as they tire 
OBually called. Id the sooth they generally have that Doniber of 
storeys, bat not always, and in the north it ranges from three to 
thirteen. As before hinted, these are nothing but exaggerated tevs 
of dagobas, and it ia easy to trace them through all the st^es of the 
change. In India we can easily trace the single wooden chattafa or 
ambrella of Karli (Woodcat No. 66) to the nine-storeyed tower at 
Chittore (Woodcat No. 148), and from that the transition is easy to 
the GhineHe examples, although the elaboration of the two was simnl- 
taneons, and the Chinese had probably erected tall towers as early as 
the Jains. 

Of those which existed in China in onr own time the best known is 
the celebrated porcelain 
tower at Nankin.' Com- 
menced in the year 1412, 
and finished in 1431, 
it was erected as « mo- 
nument of gratitude to 
an empress of the Ming 
family, and was, in 
conswiuence, generally 
called the Tem^e of 
Gratitude. It was oc- 
tagonal in form, 236 ft. 
in height, of which, 
however, about 30 ft, 
must be deducted for 
the iron spire that sur- 
mounted it, leaving 
little more than 200 ft. 
for the elevation of the 
bnilding, or about the 
height of the Monument 
of London. From the 
Bumoiit of the spire 
eight chains depended, 
to each of which were 

attached nine bells, and ^ Pomiin T.-.r. N.nMn. 

a bell was also attached 
to each angle of the lower roofs, making 144 bells in all, which. 
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when tinbliug in harmony to the evening breeze, mneC have pro- 
duced an effect as singalar as pleasing. It waa not, however, either 
to its dimeneionB or ite bells that the tower owed its celebrity, bnt 
to the coating of porcelain which clothed its brick walls, as well as 
the upper and under eides of the projecting roofs, which mark the 
division of each storey. The porcelain produced a brilliancy of effect 
which is totally lost in all the representations of it yet published, but 
which was, in fact, that on which the architect almost wholly relied 
for producing the eSect he desired, and without which his design is 
a mere skeleton. 



U*. FleoiUlDSBIliiMrFaluf, FBkhi. (Prom i PhaUfnpb b^ BeMo.) 

Another celebrated pagoda ia that known as " Second Bar Pagoda," 
on the Canton river. It is a pillar of victory, erected to commemonitc 
a naval battle which the Cliinese claim to have gained near the sjiut. 
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It ie, in design, nearly identical with that of Nankin, but of emaHer 
dimenBioDS, and is now fast falling to niin. 

These two are of the usnal and most typical form, and so like 
hnndredg of others, that it is inipoeaible to deduce any sequence from 
them with such representations as we now poeaeas. Though pleasing 
and porposelike, as well as original, thej are somewhat monolODOaa 



at*. Tung Cbow Figoda, (Fnm ■ Fbotognph bj Bnto.) 

in design. A tower divided into nine equal and similar storeys is a 
veiy inferior design to that of the minars of the Mahomedans, or the 
ordinary spires of Christian churches: and, if all were like these, we 
should be forced to deny the Chinese the faculty of invention in 
architecture. In the north, however, the forms seem much more 
various. One in the Summer Palace (Woodcnt No. 383) is dividtd 
into either three or seven storeys, as you choose to count them. Four 
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of the sides of the cxst^on are longer than the other four, and alto- 
gether there ia a play of light and shade, and a variety abont the 
ornamente in this tower, which ia eifcremely pleasing. It ia much 
more like an Indian design than any other known in China, and 
with the circle of pillars round ite base, and the LS.t or Stambha, 
which usually accompany these objects fnrther west, it recalls the 
original forms as completely as any other object in this country. 

In direct contrast to this is the Pagoda of Tang Chow (Woodcnt 
No. 384). Its thirteen storeys are almost more monotonous than 
those of the Nankin Pagoda ; but they are merely architectural orna- 
ments, string-courses, in fact ; and as the tower is not pierced with 
windows above the base, it becomes, tike an Orissan temple, an im- 
posing object of architectural art without any apparent utilitarian 
object. It thus escapes the charge of littleness in design, which only 
too justly applies to most of ite compeers. 

It is extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of the artistic 
merits of these towers. Edifices so original and so national must be 
interesting from that circumstance alone, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to build anything in a tower-like form of great height, whether 
aa a steeple, a minar, or a pagoda, which shall not form a pleasing 
object from ite salience and aspiring character alone, even without any 
real artistic merit in iteelf. Besides these qualifications, I cannot but 
think that the tapering octagonal form, the boldly-marked divisions, 
the domical roof, and general consistence in design and ornament of 
these towers, entitle them to rank tolerably high among the tower- 
like buildings of the world. 

TOHBS. 

Like all people of Tartar origin, one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the Chinese is their reverence for the dead, or as it 
is usually called, their ancestral worship. In consequence of this, their 
tombs are not only objecte of care, but have frequently more orna- 
ment bestowed npon them than graces the dwellings of the Uving. 

Their tombs are of different kinds ; often merely conical mounds 
of earth, with a circle of stones round their base, like those of the 
Etruscans or ancient Creeks, as may be seen from the woodcut 
(No, 385) borrowed from Fortune's ' China ' — which would serve 
equally well for a restoration of those of Tarquinia or Vulci. More 
generally they are of a hemispherical shape, surmounted with a spire, 
not unlike the Indian and Cuylonese examples, but still with a phy- 
Bi<^omy peculiarly Chinese. The most common arrangement is that 
of a horaeehoe-shaped platform, cnt out of the ^ide of a hill. It con- 
sequently has a high back, in which is the entrance to the tomb, and 
slopea Ott to nothing at the entrance to the horseshoe, where the 
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waH ^neratly terminates with two Uoiw or dragons, or some fan- 
tastic oniament common to Chinese architectm«. When the tomb 
ia sitiiatwi, as is __ 

generally the case, 
on a hillside, this 
amin(;eiiiunt is not 
only appropriate, 
hut i-lLjr.int. When 
the same thin;; is 
imitated on a plain, 
it is siiipilarly mis- 
placed and uninCel- 
ligihle. Many of 

the tombs are built ^ss, OibMNToBix (ftT«iFortiairt-Wui*erinBiiiiaiii».-) 
of granit*, finely 

polished, and caired with a profusion of labour that makes us 
regret that the people who can employ the most durable materials 
with Bueh facility should have so great a predilection for ephemera! 
wooden structures. 

When the rock ia suitable for the purpoee, which, however, seems 
to be rarely the case in China, their tombs are cut in the rock, as in 
Etruria and elsewhere ; and tombs of the class just described seem to 
be a device for converting an ordinary hillside into a substitute for 
the more appropriate situation. 

Occasionally, however, the Chinese do erect tombe, which, though 
ornamental, are far from being in such good taste as the two forms 
just quoted. A tumulus is considered appropriate for this purpose all 
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the world over, and bo ia the horseshoe form under the citcnmBtonces in 
which the Chinese employ it ; but what can be said in favour of anch 
an array of objects as those shown in the Woodcut No. 887 ? Judged 
by the standard of taste which prevails in China at the present daj, 
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they may be considered by the natives as both elegant and c 
bat it wonld be difGcult to conceive anything which spoke less of the 
sepulchre, even from a Chinaman's point of view ; while, on the otlier 
hand, their dimensions are such as to deprive them of all dignity as 
architectnral objects. 

Pailoos. 

The Pailoofl. or " triumphal gateways," as they are most improperly 
called, are another class of monument almost as frequently met with 
in Chinese scenery as the nine-storeyed pagodas, and consequently 
nearly as familiar to the European eye. Their origin is as distinctly 
Indian as the other, though, from their nature, being easily over- 
thrown, but few examples can be fonnd in a country that has so long 
ceased to be Buddhist. Fortunately, however, we still possess in the 
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gateway of Sanchi (Woodcut No. 10) the typical e^iample of tbe 
whole class ; and we find them afterwan^ represented in bas-reliefs 
and in freacos in a manner to leave no doubt of the frequency of 
their application. 

In China they aeem almost nniveraally to be employed as honorific 
monnmentB of deceased persona — either men of distinction, or widows 
who have not married again, or virgins who have died mimairied. 
Frequently they are still constmcted In wood, and when stone is 
used they retain to this 
hour the forms and de- 
tails of wooden constrac- 
tion. Wliatever the ma- 
' terial, they consist of 
either two or four posts, 
set either on the ground, 
BO as to allow a passage 
through, or on a platform, 
as in Woodcut No. 388. 
This is as usual a form 
as the other, and shows 
how inapplicable the term 
gateway is to tlicse monu- 
mente. The poet« always 
carry a rail or frieze, bear- 
ing an inscription, which 

is, in fact, the object for ass. Pmiw our CuUhl (>><«»■ sketch by tlie Anlbor). 

which the monument was 

erected. Above this are variona architectural details, which complete 

the design in a manner both original and artistic. 

One serving as the portal to a dagoba has already been given 
(Woodcut No. 380), and though rich, can hardly be considered as 
superior to that in Woodcut No. 380, which spans a street in Amoy. 
Instead of leading to a dagolia, as was the case at Sanchi, and 
generally in India, we have, in this instance, what appears to be a 
simulated coffin placed under a canoj^, and above the principal 
cornice, which is an essentially Chinese idea. With them a hand- 
some coffin is an object of the highest ambition, and is, consequently, 
a luxury which the rich take care to provide themselves with during 
tlieir lifetime. So far as we know, no great structural dagobas ever 
existed in China, so that their form is gciieruUy unfamiliar to the 
people. 

Probably the Chinese would have spent more pains on their tombe 
had they not hit on the happy device of separating the monument from 
the sepulchre. We do so in exceptional cases, when we erect statues 
and pillars or other monuments to our great men on hill-tope or in 
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market-places ; but as a rule, a man's monnment is placed where 
his body is laid, thoi^h it would probablj be difficult to assign a 
good logical reason for the practice. The great peculiaritj of China 
is that in nine caeee out of ten tbej effect these objecta by p 



m. P^lw U Adiot. (FVom FUber*! • Chlu UlnHntal.') 

which are exactly the reverse of those of Europe, and in most cases It 
is not easy to decide which is best. In enx^tiiig the Pailoo, or monu- 
ment, in a conspicuous place apart from the sepulchre, they seem to 
have shown their usual common sense, thoui^h an architect must 
regret that the designs of their tombs suffered in consequence, and 
hava none of that magnificence which we should expect among a 
people at all tim^ bo addicted to ancestral worship as the Chinese. 

In an historical' point of view, the most curious thing connected 
with these Pailoos seems to be, that at Sanchi, abont the Christian 
Era, we find them used as gateways to a simulated tomb. In India 
both the tumulus and the Pailoo had at that time passed away from 
their original sepulchral meaning ; the one had become a relic-shrine, 
the other an iconostasis. Two thousand years af'erwards in China 
we find them both still used for the purposes for which they were 
originally designed. 

DoscESTio Ahchitecturb. 
It is in their domestic architecture, if in any, that the Chinese 
excel i there we do not look either for monumental grandeur or for 
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durability, and it is almost impossible to neasb being captivated b; 
the gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese dwelling of the first class, and 
the exuberant richness and beanty of the camnga and omamento dut 
are heaped on ev^ port of it. 

One of the most remarkable peculiaritiee of their houses is tbe 
almost aniveisa! concave form of roof, which writers on the snbject 
have generally referred to as a reminiscence of the tent of the 
Tartars, who are supposed to have introduced it. Tbe authors of 
this theory, however, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of 
tents, and know less of them, than any other people now on the face 
of the globe. The Tartar conquest, like om* Nonnan one, has long 
been a fusion rather than a subjection, and does not seem to have pro- 
duced any visible effect on tbe manners or customs of the original 
inhabitants of China. It may also be observed that the typical form 
of the roof of a Tartar tont was and is domical, like those represented 
in the Assyrian sculptures, and seldom, if ever, coostracted with a 
hollow curve ; so that the ai^oment tells tbe other way. Be this 
as it may, the form of roof in question arose from a constmctiTe 
exigence, which others woold do well to imitate. In a countiy like 
China, where very heavy rains fall at one season of the year, tiled 
roofs, such as they almost nniversally use, require a high pitch to 
carry off the water ; bnt tbe glaring sunshine of another season rendeiv 
shade to walls and win- 
dows absolntoly neoes- 
sary. If (as on the left 
of the annexed dia- 
gram) the slope of the 
roof is continued so far 
out as to be efftictive for 
the last purpose, I 
upper windows are too , 
much darkened, and it 
is impossible to see out 
of them. To remedy 
this defect, tbe Chinese sm. DUgnmorchinMccoDMnictkia. 

carry out their eaves 

ahnost horizontally from the face of the walls, ^bere a leak becomes 
of slight importance ; and then, to break the awkward angle canscd 
by the meeting of these two slopes, they ease it off with a hollow 
curve, which not only answers the double purpose of the roof mcr^ 
effectually, but produces what the Chinese think — and perhaps rightly 
— the most pleasisg form of roof. 

The only parts of such a roof that admit of decoration by can'ing 
are evidently cither the central or angular ridges ; and here tb-y 
exaggerate tjieir favourite hollow curve to as extent unpleasing to a 
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European eye — the angles being, in some inEtanoea, actnally turned 
back, and the ridge being also ornamented by upturned omomentB 
at its ends, U> an extent we cannot reconcile nith onr notions; nor 
indeed is ifc poBaible we should, when they are overloaded with gro- 
tesque ornaments to the extent too often found. 

Another peculiarity that gives a very local character to their 
architecture is their mode of framing a roof, so unlike that of any 
other people. This arises from the timber most easily available for 
the pnrpose being a small pine, which has the peculiarity of being 
soft and spongy in the inside, wliile the outer rims of wood, just 
under the bark, retain their hardness and strength ; it is thus 
practically a hollow wooden cylinder, which, if squared to form a 
framing as we do, would fall to pieces ; but merely cleaned and 
used whole, it is a very strong and durable building-material, though 
one which requires all a Chinaman's ingennity and neatneee to 
frame t^^ether with sul&cient rigidity for the purposes of a roof. 

The upright which support these roofs are generally formed of 
the same wood, though not unfrequently they are granite posts — they, 
cannot be called pillars — of the same dimensions, and strengthened, 
or rather steadied, by transvene pieces of wood, the space between 
which and the roof is generally filled with open-work carving, so as 
to form a species of frieze. 

The roof is usually constructed (as shown in diagram No. 990) by 
using three or fonr transverse pieces or tie-beams, one over the other, 
the ends of each beam being supported on that below it by means of 
a framed piece of a different class of wood. By this method, though 
to us it may look unscientific, they make up a framing that resists 
the strongest winds uninjured. Sometimes, as shown in the dotted 
lines of the same woodcut, they carry the curve across the top of the 
roof ; but, when this is done, they are obliged to have recourse to 
metal roofing, or to tiles of a greater length than are usually found or 
easily made. 

As before remarked, however, it is not so much on its forms that 
Chinese architecture depends as on its colours — the pillars bcin^ 
generally painted red, the friezes and open work green ; blue marks 
the floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely everywhere. 
Whether this would improve a finer or more solid style of art may 
admit of doubt ; but it is certainly remarkably pleasing in China, and 
sii^larly appropriate to the architecture we have been describing ; 
and grouped as these buildings usually are around garden courts, 
tilled with the gayest floweis, and adorned with rock-work avd 
fountains more fantastic than the buildings themselves, the fancy 
may easily be charmed with the result, though taste forbids as to 
approve of the details. 

The same ephemeral system of constmction which prevailed in 
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dwellingB of the rich merchante and mandarins was carried ont In 
the royal palaces without any increase of monnniental character, but, 
of course, with greater richness of ornament, and npon a larpir scale. 
Like moat Oriental palaces, however, those at Pekin coiieist of a 
number of detached pavilions, rather than of numerons suites of 
apartments grouped under one roof, as is nsnally the case in Europe ; 



Ml. FLVIllunlnUMSuiiuiierFilKe. PgklD. (Pnni iPbob'gripb bj Buto.) 

and they coiiBcfjucntly never attain tlie magnitude essential to archi- 
t<;ctural dignity. In the Summer Pala«« at Pekin there were many 
detached pavilions similar to that repnsentod in Woodcut No. 3D1, 
which, when interspersed with trees and water and rocky scenery, 
aid in making up a very fairy-like landscape, but in themselves cao 
hardly be considered as objects of dignified architecture. 
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Occasionally, however, the Chinese attempted something more 
monumentul, but without much success. Where glass is not available 
of Bofficient size and in sufficient quantities to glaze the windows, there 
is a difficulty in bo arranging them that the room shall not he utterly 
dark when the shutters are closed, and that the rain shall not pene- 
trate when they are open. In wooden constmction these difficulties 



Ml. PivilloalD thtSammnFilu*, FgklD. (From > PholDgnph by BeUo.) 

are much mopj easily avoided ; deep projecting eavoa, and light screens, 
open at the top, obviate most of them : at least, so the Chinese always 
thoD^ht, and they have consequently so little practice, that when they 
tried solid arehitectnte in a palace they could only produce such a 
puTiliou as that figured tn Woodcut No. 392, which, though pharac- 
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teristic of the etyte, cannot be praised either for the elegance of its 
form or the appropriatenesB of its ornamentation. 

Perhaps their most eacceeeful effarte in thiB direction were when 
thej combined a solid basement of masonry with a Jight euperetructure 
of wood, as in the Winter Palace at Pekin (Woodcut No. 393). In 
this instance the height and solidity of the basement give sufficient 
dignity to the mass, and the light supeistructure is an appropriate 
termination apwardfi. 



'"- vie. lnihtWLiHCTP.lMe, Pekln. CFrom 4 Phutugrupii.) 

This last illustration is interesting, because it enables ns to realise 
mbre distiiictly than any other example yet known, what must have 
been the effect of the- palaces of Nineveh and Khoraabad in the days of 
their splendour- Like this palace, they were raised on a solid base- 
ment of masonry, and were tliemselveB composed of pavilions of light 
and ornamental woodwork ; the great difference being that they had 
flat-terraced roofs instead of those covered with tiles, as in snowv 
Pekin ; but the ii»emblance is ciu-ious, and examples even more nearly 
akin might probably be found if looked for. 

The engineering works of the Chinese have been much extolled hy 
some writers, but ha^'e less claim to praise as works of science thaii 
their buildings have as works of art. Their canals, it is true, are 
extensive ; but with 800 millions of inhabitants this is smaU praise, 
and their construction is most nnscientific. Their bridges, too, are 
sometimes of great length, but generally made up of a series of small 
arches constructed on the horizontal-bracket principle, as nine-tenths 
of the hridgea in China aix;, and consoijuently narrow and unstable. 
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When they do use the tme arch, it ie tiiuidlj, and withont much 
knovledge of its principles. 

Their moet remarkable engineering work is certainly the Great 
Wall, which defends the whole northern frontier of the country, 
extending over hill and dale for mare than 1200 Eailee as the crow 
flies. It is, however, of very varying strength in different places, and 
seems to be strongest and highest in the neighbonrhood of Pekin, 
where it has generally been seen by Europeans. There it is 20 ft. in 
height, and its average thickness is 25 ft. at the base, tapering to 
15 ft. at the summit. There are also towers at short distances 
whose dimensions arc generally about doable those just quoted for 
the wall. 

However abenrd such a wall may be as a defensive expedient, it 
proves that 200 years B.C. the Chinese were capable of conceiving and 
execnting works on as great a scale as any ever undertaken in Egypt. 
The wonder is, that a people who 2000 years ago were competent to 
snch undertakings ahonid have attempted nothing on the same scale 
since that time. With their increasing population and accumulating 
wealth we might have expected their subsequent works to have far 
surpassed those of the Egyptians. It, however, remains a problem 
to be solved, why nothing on so grand a scale was ever afterwards 
attempted. 

In the rear of the Great Wall, in the Nankau Pass, there is an arch- 
way of some architectural pi-eteiision, and which ia interesting as having 
a well-ascertained date, a.d. 1345.* Its dimensions are considerable, 
and it is erected in a bold style of masonry (Woodcnt No, S!)4). 
The npper part is a true arch, though it was thought necessary to 
disguise this by converting its form into tliat of a scmi^octagon, or 
three-sided arch. On the keystone is a figure of Garuda, and on either 
side of him a Naga figure, with a seven-headed snake hood, and 
beyond that a class of flowing tracery we are very familiar with in 
India about the period of its erection. Its similarity to the Ncpaleac 
g.iteway at Bhatgaon (Woodcut No. 174) has already been remarked 
upon, and altogether it is interesting, as cxcmpUfying a class of Indian 
ornamentation that came into China from the North. If we had a few 
specimens of art penetrating from the south, we might find out the 
secret of the histoiy of Buddhist art in China. 

A few years hence it may be possible t« attempt to write a history 
of architecture in China. At present, all that can be done is to 
describe the style as practised at the present day, and to point out in 
what resp'Xit it differs from the styles prevailing in ncighlwuring 
countries. Beytnd this we shall not be able to advance till some 

■ ' Jonrnal ol the Bojftl Ariati ■ Sociely," T"I. vii. p. 831 (N.RX toL t, p. H, tl. tr.jq. 
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qualified pursoii, actompaiiicil by a phott^rapher, is enabled to visit 
the ufiitral and wt.'steni proviiieea of ihe empire. Even then his visit 
will bu of ver; little use, unless he is sufficiently familiar with the 
style ns now known, to be able to discriminate between what is new 
and what is old, and by an extended series of indoctions to check the 
absurd itit« of native tradition, and form his own opinion on the faets 
presenUMl to hiin. Assuming all this, it is still doubtful whether the 
materials exist in China for any extended history of the art. Such 
facts as liave come lo li^ht are not encouraging. Wood has been f«r 
too extensively used throughout for any very jtermanent style of 
arehitectiire ever having been enip'oyed. But there are things in 
Cambodia, and other neighljonring states, which seem to have come 
neither from Indiii, nor from any other country we are acqnaintc-d 
with, but are nes'erthclesa of foreign origin, and must have been 
imported from some extraneous land ; and it is difficult to say whire 
we are to look for their originals if not in central or western China. 

The same remarks apply to Japan. So far as oar knowledge at 
present extends, there is not a single permanent building in tlie 
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island of bo monnmeniial a character to deserve being dignified b; 
being claeBed among the troe architectural examples of other countries. 
It may be that the dread of earthquakes has prevented them raising 
their buildings to more than one or two storeys in height, or con- 
stmctiug them of more solid materials than wood. It may be, bow- 
ever, that the J-ipanese do not belong to one of the building races of 
mankind, and have no taste for this mode of magnificence. It is the 
same story as in China ; we shall not know whether it ia trae that 
there are no objects worthy to be styled architecture in Japan till the 
island is more ccientifically explored than it has been ; nor, if they do 
not exist, shall we till then be able to say to which of the two above 
causes their absence is- to be ascribed. Such information as we have is 
very discoar^ng ; and it is to be feared that, thongb quaint and 
curious in itself, and bo far worthy of attention, it is of little 
interest beyond the shores of the islands themBelves. On the other 
hand, it is to be feared that the extent of our knowledge is suffi- 
cient to make it only boo clear that the art, as practised in Japan, 
has no title to rank with that already described in the preceding 
pages, and consequently no claim to a place in a general history of 
architectural art. 

However admirable and ingenions the modem Chinese may be, it 
is in the minor arts — snch as carving in wood and ivory, the manu- 
facture of vessels of porcelain and bronze, and all that relates to silk 
and cotton mannfacbures. In these they certainly excel, and reached 
a high degree of perfection while Europe was still barbarous, but in 
all the higher branches of art they take a vesrj low position, and seem 
utterly un progressive. 

They have no poetry, properly so called, and no literature worthy 
of the name. Their painting never rose much above the scale of deco- 
ration, their sculpture is more carving than anything we know by 
the higher name, and their architecture stands on the same low level 
as their other arts. It ia rich, ornamental, and appropriate for 
domestic purpoBes, but ephemeral and totally wanting in dignity and 
grandeur of conception. Still it is jJeasing, because truthful ; but 
after all, its great merit in the eyes of the student of architecture will 
probably turn out to rest on the light it throws on the earlier styles, 
and ou the ethnographic relations of China to the surrounding nations 
of Eastern Asia. 
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APPENDIX A. 

OS BOME DISPUTED POINTB OP INDIAN CHBONOLOOT. 

TUBOUGROUT the preceding pages the dates of lungs' reigns, where 
ijuoted, have been Etssumed as known, and the eras from which they 
are calculated ae aeoertained. This baa heen done in order not to 
interrupt the narrative of events by introdncing a cbronological dis- 
(juisition at every point where a date occnrs ; bnt no one at all familiar 
with the subject needs t« be told that the dat«8 of mediaeval dynasties 
in India are far from settled, and that few are universally acquiesced 
in. Great prepress has, it is true, been made in the last ten or twenty 
yeais in clearing away the difficulties that surround the subject. 80 
much is thiB the case, that there are only one or two dates of sufticient 
importance to afTect our reasoning which still remain in doubt ; but 
though this may be true, there ore many others about which the 
world in general feel considerable hesitation. It consequently becomes 
111 most indispei^ahle to state briefly the grounds on which the chrooo- 
logy used throughout this work is based, in order that the correctness 
of most of the inductions stated in it may be estimated at their 
true value.* 

The earliest reasonable statement bearing on the subject which we 
puEsess is in the 9th chapter of Arrian'a ' Indica.' It is there stated 
—quoting from Mcgasthenea — " That from Bacchos (Ixwaku) to Sau- 
drocottus (Ohandragupta), the Indians reckon one hundred and fifiy- 



' Id tho year 1870 I publislied in the \ difficult to follow h; those to wliom Ibo 
'Journal of tlie Itnyal AsialJc Soriity' | subject is new. The followiog is bb 
(N.8.), vol. iv. p. 81, el Kqq.. an urtiolc I abalraot of that paper, with tnch onrree- 
on IndiriD cfaroniilngy.in wliicli m; virwB I tiuHB bb have oconrml to me in Ibo 
<iii the subject were Btattd at greater I luranwhilo, and Btattd in a coiiraculm 
IcDgtb and moro dotoil thnu it is pro- form, and with only tl.OBS di-taiU that 
posed to do hcrv. Being nddresscd to | seem necpesory to render it iuttlligiUa 
Uioae wiio were Buppoacd to be luoic or 1 For further ptu^iciilats oo ipedal points 
less fiimiliar wi h tlie subject, the paper . the render ia referred to the article 
tnok the form of bd argumont, rntl.er itaelf. 
it, and ia, oonscquentlf , I 
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three monarchB, who reigned during the spooe of ax thonsand and 
fortj-'^iwo yeara." 

The &Bt part of this Btatemeot is eminently eatiBfactory, as it 
seeniB clear from it that we poeaees in the Pnr&nas the same liste as 
were submitted to the Greeks in the fonrth centnrj b.o. In the Solar 
hats, we have in the Treta Tug sixty-two reigns, from Ixwaku to 
Bama.* There is no complete Lnnar list in that age. For the Dwapar 
age we have three Solar lists : one for Kusha to Yrihadsana, thirty- 
five reigns ; another from Dishta to Janamejaya, thirty-three reigns ; 
and a third, from the son ef Swadhaja, the father of Sita, wife of 
Bama, to Mahahasi, thirty-fonr reigns. In the Kali Tug we have no 
complete Solar list, bnt the Lunar list gives fifty descents from Jara- 
sandha to the last Nanda. This gives 145 or 146 reigns, or rather too 
few. But the Lnnar lists, from the Dwapar Tug, give forty-four 
from Pura to Tudhishihjia, and fifty from Tadn to Krishna, so that 
the average is as nearly as may be that stated by U^asthenes. 

The second part of the statement, ginng these kings' reigna an 
average duration of nearly forty years, must of course be rejected, bnt 
it ia satisfactory to find that, at that early age, the falsification of the 
chronology bad only gone to the extent of duplication, and that the 
monstrons system of Tugs, with all their attendant absurdities, had 
not then been invented. 

Though it may not at present be capable of direct proof, I have 
myself no donbt that the date assigned by the Hindus for the Kali 
Tug (3101 B.C.) is a true date, though misapplied. It either was the 
dat« when the Aryans assumed that their ancestors had first crossed 
IJie Indns, or when they had first aettled on the banks of the Saraswati 
or the Gh(^hra. It forma no part of any aubeeqnently invented ayatcm, 
and seems the only one fixed point in a sea of falsification. Assuming 
it for the present, and deducting Chandr^^upta's date from it, we 
have 3101 — 325 = 2776 years from Ixwakn to Cbandragupta, which, 
divided by IBS, gives the reasonable number of eighteen years 
for the dnratioQ of each king's reign. Of courae it is not contended 
that these lists are absolutely to be depended npon— many names may 
be lost, and many misplaced, from the carelessness of copyists, or 
from other causes ; bnt, on the whole, when treated in this manner, 
they afford a reasonable framework for the reconstruction of the 
ancient history of India, and one that accords perfectly with all we 
at present know about the ancient history of the immigrant Aryans. 



■ The ligtB nsed Toi this rtatcment or works, [ii 1SS8. In e, tcgnlai' treatiM on 
I ire- Buddhist chronolog; aro tbow com- cbronology it vould be iDdiapciiBablQ to 
piled hf James PriuBC)), and publishi^d refer to the Fursnas tbeiuBelveB ; in a 
inhLi>DiefiilTtble8'inl8. 6. Thejwtrc ' niin: statement ef results these tables 
kfterwards revised ami Tri)ub1Uhed b; ore amply soffldeDt 
I, in his editioD of Prinsep's 
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If this view can be BoetaLiied, the events nhich are described in 
the Ramayana — not of conne the poem, which is comparatively mo 
dern — took place about 3000 years before Christ. Adhering to the 
above aren^, we gather that the events described in the ' Mahahha- 
rata,' in like manner, occnrred 900 years before Chandragupta, or 1225, 
or more precisely, according to the Pnranic chronology, thus — 

B.a 

Chandragnpta 325 

Siiuii&gM, 360 jew* 360 



Bahadeva to Eipnnjaja, 28 reigw at 18 yean 



which may prohahly be taken as veiy near the tme date. 

It mnflt for the present remain an open question whether the dates 
just quoted can be bo established as to stand the test of the exigencies of 
modern critical acntnen. It wonld be very satiafoctory if this could 
be so accomplished. In the first place, because it wonld afford a firm 
basis for all our reasoning regarding the ancient history and ethno- 
graphy of India, but also because it would prove that the Puranas do 
contain the germs of truths which, when properly investigated, may 
lead to the most important deductions. My own impression is entirely 
in favour of the existence of the Tequisit« materials for the purpose ; 
but the fashion has been lately to pooh-pooh the whole thii^, and no 
attempt has been made — so far as I know — by any competent scholar, 
to investigate the matter on scientific principles. 

Be this as it may, when we come to the Anjana era, 691 B.C,,' and 
the life of Buddha, we tread on surer ground ; and it is fortnate for 
our purposes that it so, as with the life of Buddha the mediieval 
history of India may be said to commence, and unless his dat« and 
that of his succc^ors can be established with at least approsimate 
certainty, the history of architecture in India must remain unintel- 
ligible. In this instance, however, the materials, I believe, exist in 
abundance. They have not, it is true, been as yet investigated to 
such an extent as to retider any point certain, but the difficulties 
are daily disappearing, and as every point gained adds materially 
in throwing light on others that have hitherto been considered 
unsettled, we may hope before loi^ to see the whole satisfactorily 
resolved. 

There is perhaps no single point in the whole early histtoy of 
India on which the chronicles of Ceylon and Further India are so 
distinct and unanimous than that Buddha died — as they express it, 

■ Crawfliid's ' Embauy to Ava,* vol. iL p. 271. 
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attained Xirvana — at the age of eighty years, in the year 543 B.C., or 
in the year li** of the Eetzana' or Anjana epoch.* 

Attempts have recently heen made, it appears to me on the most 
illt^ical and inanfficient data, to invalidate this cooclnsion. There is 
an admitted falsification in the Ceylonese annals, as set forth in the 
* Hahawanao,' of sixty years abont this date ; bnt as Tumonr, who first 
pointed it oat, explained also the reason for it,' the rectification is 
easy, and the result clear. It seems that Yijaya, the first Indian im- 
migrant or conqneror of Ceylon, landed in the island 483 years B.C., or 
thereabont ; and the reigns of his sncceasors, down to Devenampiya- 
tisso, the contemporary of Asoka, when added together, amount to 
only 236 years. When the annals came to he expoanded in the ' Maha- 
wanso,' it was thought expedient, for the good of rel^on, that the 
comiDg of Yijaya should be coincident with the death of Boddha ; and 
as the sacred era conld not be disturbed, Asoka'a reign was carried 
back so as to admit of the adjustment. This was effected principally 
by reducing the epoch of the nine N^andas from 100 years, at which 
the Pnranas place them, to forty-fonr, and by other slight alterations. 
The sixty years was ^terwards recovered by small increments to 
Buheequent reigns, not of much consequence, but injnrionsly affecting 
the correctness of the whole chronology of the ' Mahawanso,' down to 
about A.D. 400, when it was compiled in its present form. As 
the date of Asako's reign is perfectly well known (272-236 b.c.), 
we have only to reject the most improbable coincidence of Yijaya 
landing on the day of Bnddh&'s Nirvana, which there is nothing 
to support, and the whole becomes clear, and everything falls into 
it8]dac8.* 

Besides the Ceylonese lists, and those quoted by Crawfurd from the 
Burmese annals,* the Puranas alfoid as two, quoted below, which are 
of great interest to us, and the whole are so marvellonsly coincident, 
that there seems very little doubt of their genonl authenticity. 



■ BiKaaiIefB<LifeofGftiidMna.'p.323. 

* ' EmhsMj to Ava,' loc. cit. 

' 'Journal of the AiUtia Sudely of 
Bengd,' vol. vi. p. 719. 

' UufortDDutely tho Cbinne BDnals, to 
wbioh we genenllj look for BMiatanoe in 
our difflaultiet, m not likely to aflbrd as 
kn J in this. Coufaeini was born 551 b.o , 
and died 179 : he was (nnuqnently only 
eigbi yean old when Buddha diei), and 
in order to glre Buddha the necessary 
prcoedenoe in date, the BnddliUts boldly 
added Atb contorin to this, placing him 
abont 1000 B.C. This straggle bctweeo 
tralh Mid ftliehood UA to nioh oonfiuion 



that in the 7th century Hionen Thaang 
wrote: "Depois le Nirvuia jnaqu'ftqjonr- 
d' bui Ics una oorapteat 1200 ftDs, lea antrea 
1500 ang: 11 y en a qui HfflrmeDl qu'il 
s'est ^ooule' plni do 900, nuus que la 
nombre de 1000 n'eet pag encore oom- 
pIet."('HiBloira,'p. IHI. ' Vie et Voyages,' 
L 335.) The first is the ncArest, ac- 
cording to our idfai. Ha was writing 
apparently in 1190 A.n. It may be 1200, 
if it wai written after his return to China ; 
but From this confusion it is evMtnt no 
reliance can be placed on any datei he 
may quote troai the Nirvana. 
* ' Emtwwy to Ava.' Appendix. 
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EritaiyaT' 
Buuaqjaya 
SmtjarB 
S»kj» . 
Bu^d 

Batnl 

rniBenitjit — 

EBlindnkB _ 

Kondalw — 

Snratha — 

Snmitnt 431? 



LuHiB List. 
Saiitmaga Dyuailf nigntd SGO rean. 

BiunugK £89 

KakaTulik — 

KBl.enMdhannftn — 

Eshetrai^u — 

Bimbisaia 603 

Kanwaptaia, 9. 
Bhmniptdm, 14. 

Ajatentm 551 

Udaywwft 619 

DankB 503 

NagBdMoka 485 

SiiUDB^ 471 

Kaluoka 4;^ 

HuhaNRDda .... 425 

Sumalya — 

7 Nandai — 

Inlerngnum Kaul3i/a ending 325 



With regard to the first or Solar list, Profesaor Wilson remarks, 
that " Sakja is no doubt the name of the author or reviver of Budd- 
hism, but is out of place, as be was the son and not the father of 
Suddhodana." ' This, however, is only one of the nmucrous instances 
in which the grandson takes his grandfather's name, and which is an 
interminable cause of confusion in Indian chronological inquiries.' 
Gautama, as we know, never ascended the throne, but devoted himself 
to his religious duties, hut his aon Batala gncceeded his grandfather. 
In like manner, the Prasenajit in the list is not the cousin and com- 
panion of Buddha, but the grandson, or grand-nej^ew of that earlier 
king of the same name. Snmitra, the last name mentioaed in the 
Bhagavat Parana, seems to have ascended the throne about 451, 
There are no exact dates for fixing this event, and with him perished 
the long line of Solar monarchs, who for more than twenty-six cen- 
turies — if our chronology is correct — ^had influenced in so marked a 
manner the destinies of India. 

It was during the reign of Kalaaoka, the eleventh king of this 
dynasty, that the second convocation was held, 100 ycais after the 
Nirvana. This, too, it has recently become the fashion to doubt. The 
accounts, however, in the ' Mabawanso,' and the pointed mode in which 
it is referred to in the Burmese annals, seem sufficient to settle the 
point. Like Vijaya's landing in Ceylon on the day of Buddha's 
Nirvana, Prome is said to have been founded 448, the year of 



' Vislinu Purano, p. 463. 

* ' Jounal of the Bo;al AaUtic Socioty,' vol. i' 
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this coQTOcatioiL* They mnst have believed etronglj, or they would 
Dot have attempted the adjastment. 

As before mentioned, we have neither bnildingB, nor coins, nor 
tnscriptioDs belonging to this period, nor indeed any material facte that 
would enable ns to verify the chronological data. It is, however, so 
near the time when these became abuadant, that it doee not seem 
unreasonable to hope that some such evidences may turn ap. Tilt 
something la foond, the absence of all such materials mnst remain as a 
cnrions piece of evidence r^arding the important infinence that the 
contact of the nations of the West had on the arte and civilization ot 
India at the time. 



Ma0bya, Schoa, ahd Kanwa DyuAariBS. 

Chboxologt. BoiLSDrai. 

Matirya Djpuuli/, 130 yean. 



GhkiulragnpU . 
bimliiBara . 

ABoka . . . 

Duaantlift . . 

SangBto . . . 
Indrepalita . 



801 Hathi Gnmpha, Udayagiri. 

276 Cavca at Banbhor, InicriptioDB, Lits, be. ' 

S40 { 

2307 Cave at Borabhu. 

«207 j 

212?. CaTcatBh^JB? 



Smga Dfitaity, 112 yean. 

FDahpcmitra 

Agnimi'Tii 

SuJTMhIIia 

Vunmitn 

Badnka, ot Ardnka .... 

Paliihlaka 

Qhoaliavaaa 

Vujmtuti* 

BhafTBTata 

DonbhQti 

fanKu Djptattj/. 45 yean. 

VatudsTa 

Bliamiinjtia 

Narafana 



Cave at Bedsa. 

144 Carea 9 and 12, Ajnata. - 

137 I 

129 I ChaitTa Cave, Namck. 

127 

124 

121 



died . 



The chronology of theee three dynasties, as recorded in the Furanas, 
may admit of some adjustment in detail ; but the whole is so rea- 



' CiBwfiinl'B ■ Embau; to Ara,' tiJ. il. p. 277. 
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Bonable and consiBtent that it can bardl; be to any great ^tent. 
The whole, too, ib now found to be so perfectly in accord vkh the 
architecture of their age, and with each InscriptionH ag have been 
fonod, that I sec no reason whatever for donbting its general 
oorrectnesB. 

The cardinal point on which the wliole hinges is the twelfth 
year of Asoka's reign after his consecration — the sixteenth from his 
inauguration. In that year be published his rock-cat edicts, in which 
he mention! his allies, Antiochus and Antigonns, Ptolemy (PhOa- 
delphus), Magae {of Cjrene), and Alexander (of Macedonia).' As it 
happens, all thwe five names are mentioned t^^^her in Justin's 
abridgment of Trogos Pompeius (xxvi. 2, 3 and xxvii. 1), though 
without giving any date. As Magas, however, died b.c, 257, and the 
only year in which all five were alive tt^tber was either that year or 
the preceding, we may safely assume that the sixteenth of Asoka 
was B.C. 256 or B.C. 257. If that is so it seems impossible to bring 
down the date of the accession of Chandragupta to a time more 
modem than one or two years after b.c. 325. The Ceylonese anaalH 
allow him thirty-fonr yeaiB,' bat our knowledge of what happened in 
India in Alexander's time forbids any snch extension. On the other 
hand, his accession happening in the year, or the year after, the 
defeat of Porus, is not exactly what we would expect from the 
context ; but there is nothing, so far as I know, to conteovert it. 

Even if it were not so certain as it appears to be from the state- 
ments just quoted, there can be no doubt that the chronoli^ of this 
period can easily be settled from the numerons inscriptions found in 
the rock-cut excavations quoted in the table, as well as from coins 
and other materials that exist. These dynasties thus become a fixed 
starting-point for all our inqoiriea, either backwards or forwards. 



Andra, or Akdrabkitta Dykastt. 
Chronoloot. Bcili inqb. 

Bipmkft 31 

Krielioa A.s. 8 Cavo at NftMick. 

Satakami 1 10 Soatb galewaj, BtinohL 

Puntotanga 28 Cstsb lOand II AJnnta, 

Brivaswami 46 



■ 'Journal of the AsiBtio t^ocietj of i toL t. p. 20, &□., Ac. 
Bengal,' vol. vii. p. 261 : 'Jourtiftl of the * 'Journal of the AaUtio Bodetj <d 
Eoj-bI AaiBtio Pooiety,' vol. 1 1, p. 232 j Briigal,' vol. tI. p. 714. 
Cunninghitm'B ' Aiolinologicul Beporla,' | 
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Andba, or Akdrabeitta Dthasty — continued. 



Chbonoloos. 



S>(akurui IL . . 

Utiilindara' 120 

Apitaka IBS 

SangliB 150 

Bftlakunii HI 168 

Bkui.litaawkti 1S6 

Mri)(eDdnk 19S 

KimlBliiawBti 196 

Swatikunia 204 

I'aloniuvit 205 

Gotiikaliuwuri 241 

ilaU 266 

MauUlnka 271 

furiodnk auJUk . 276 

SiDil&n 3B1 

BHJxdasweti 6 du. 

^ivoswati 281 

GaulkiDiputra .... .812 

TaiithipiUra 833 

Palnaut 335 

iSitasri . S63 

fikaodaawali S7u 

YaJDasri 377 

Vijsja 406 

Cliaodraiiri iVi 

Pulomat 422 

. died 42S 



A>B. 64 Saka ik« ettabliah^il a-d. 'i 
. 120 Nahapana oare, Naa^ck. 



Badra Damn, bridge insoription, a.D. 15L 



Great i-ave KonberL 



CiTos 16, 17, And 19 Ajuota. 



For this dynasty, as for the preceding three, we are dependent on 
the PiuanBS ; bnt its chronology, like tlieirs, is so reasonable and so 
consistent with what we learn from other 80itrc«8 that I see no 
reason whatever for doabting it£ general correctness. There are 
slight discrepancies of course, not only as to names but as to the 
doration of this dynasty in the different Puranas. Thus the Vishnu 
Parana, according to Wilson, enumerates thirty kings, reigning 456 
yeare ; the Yaya and Bhagavat the same. The Matsya gives only 
twenty-nine kings, bnt makeu them reign 460 years ; but none of 
tliem give all the names, nor does the addition of the longest list 
extend beyond 4S5 years.^ The whole, from Chandragupta to the 
last, are also added together (p. 232), and make up 751 years, or 
bringing the last of the Andras down to a.d. 426. The actual fixation 
of these dates will probably be found in Nassick cave inscriptions. 
Two of these bear dates : one, apparently in the reign of Pnlomavi, 



* Wilaon'B ■ Tiihnu Purma,' Second Edition, toL iv. p. 200 ; aee also p. 232. 
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or Fadma, u dated nineteen fram an nnspecified era ; the other ie in 
the twcnty-fontth year of the " modem era," and the act recorded k, 
apparently, by order of Gatitamipntra.' Ab it is, however, almost 
certain that the Gnpta era, A.D. 319, was established in the reign of 
the laat-named king, it seeniB probable that when theee inscriptiooB 
are more carefully examiaed than they hitherto have been, they will 
fix theae reigns with even greater certainty than we obtain from 
the Puranic dates ; the one element of uncertainty being that the 
new era doe* not seem to be dated either from the accession of the 
king or from any great event, but four cycles of sixty years, or 240 
years from the Saka era it was intended to snpersede.' 

However this may be settled, it cannot disturb either the initial 
or the final dates of this dynasty, nor affect to a greater extent than 
Buy ten or twelve years the period of 751, which extended from the 
accussioii of Chandragnpta to the final overthrow of the Andras in or 
about A.D. 426. 

This being so, it is evident that these four dynasties form the 
backbone of our mediieval chronology of India to which all minor 
event* must be fitted, and fortunately most of them do so witho*' 
any difficulty. It woa the great period of Buddhist BupremtCCt in 
India. There were, it is true, Buddhists in India before Asoka, but 
they were then only a sect, and Buddhism was a religion for two 
cciiturius after the fall of the Andras. It was then, however, a 
struggling fat-tion. The modem Hindu religion was gmdunlly 
raising its head under the Gupta and Ujj'ain princes, and in the 8th 
century it superseded Buddhism in moat part* of India. 

A great part of the uncertainty that of late years has creptj ^hto 
the chronology of this period is owing to the neglect with y-iieh 
these dynasties have been treated by modem investigators. This 
has arisen principally from the extreme rarity of their coins, whde it 
has been principally from numismatic researches that ]sv^;reeB has 
been made in the elucidation of many dark passives of Indian 
history. Coinoge was, however, a most distinctly foreign importa- 
tion into India. The Bactrian Greeks were the coiners ^mt (aw/fen*-/", 
and it is through their coins, and those only, that complete lista of 
their kings down to 130 B.C. have been compiled. It is only from 
their coins also that we know the names of the barbarian kings who 
succeeded them, or those of the Sah kings, who appear next in our 



'Journal Bombay Bmnch of tbe eitherof these figures ma; be emplofid 

Royal ABiatio Bociet;,' vol. v. p. 42 and in converting jean of Ihe ChriBtisD En 

47. into tboM of the Saka or Balbihhi. nr 

■ Am tbe commenoemtint of this «ra is Gapta SaniTata. Throug-hmit this vork 

not coinciileat wilb the yi an we pmplOy, I Iihvii used tlie lattt'i' figare as that morn 

but about hair-way between 7^ Had 79, genrrallir ia u. 
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list. But the four dynasties from Ch&ndragnpta to ChandruBri were 
of native kings, who had only indirectly, if at all, come in contact 
with the Greeks, and had never learnt the art of coinin|r, ur, at least, 
used it to a aufiieient extent to enable us to identify their names or 
succcesion from their coins. Their caves, and the inscriptions with 
wliich they covered their walls, are fast supplying the information 
their coins, if they bad existed, would have afforded ; hut the investi- 
gation has not heen taken np by those who have the ear of the public 
to the same extent as the numismatists. Enough, however, has been 
clone to show that the materials exist for establishing the history of 
these dynasties on a sure basis ; and when this is done from inscrip- 
tions combined with architecture, the results are more eatisfactoiy 
than when dependent on numismatic evidence alone. 



Sah Kings op SAnitASTRA. 



LJbh. T&daU 
Kwaiui CbuBbum 
Ja^T" Dnma . 
JitaDanu . 
Rudn Daman 
Rudia Sinba 
RudnSik . 
Sri Sah . . 
SuDftlL' Daman 



Da- 



i^li . 



— ; Vira Daman 

— larai* Datta. 

— Vijaya Sab 

— DamiyataSri 

— I Rudra Sfth . 
151 { ViavaBinha 
181 ' Atri DHman 
183 Viiva Sah 

— 22. Rudra Sinha 

— A^a Daman . 
233 gsami Budn Bah 

— I Swami Bndia Sab IF. 



170 249 

197 27.1 



The evidence on which the dates in the above list are founded is 
in cnrions contrast with that on which those of the previous dynasties 
rest. It is almost wholly numismatic. The founder of the dynasty, 
Kahapana, describes himself as the viceroy or satrap of King Kshah- 
arata,* certainly a foreigner, who conijuered the country and held il 
ill subjection for nearly SOO years. 

The one point that interests us here is to ascertain from what 
era the dates on the coins arc to be calculated. When I previously 
wrote on the subject," I felt inclined to adopt a sn^estion that 
Ifahapana was the founder of the era known alterwardg as that of 



' Thii Iwt JB abBtmclad priDcipally 
from one in toI. viiL p. 27, •JciumBl 
Bomboj' Brancb of tbi: Boyal Aiiatic 
Booiety.' quoting oolj' such dut«B aa tip- 
pcar oertain. The earlier namea arc taken 
from « paper b; Bhan Diyi, vol ii. p. 243 | 



of the same journal. 

' 'Joomal Bombay Bnuoh of tlin 
Rnyal Aaintic Sooiety,' vol. v. p. 49. 

• ■Joiunal of ttie Eoyal Aaiatio So* 
■ iT.(N.80P- 129. 
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Yicramaditya, fi.o. 56. I did this prmcipally becanee I felt oextaia 
that no king of that name reigned in the first centaiy B.C., and I 
could diecorer no event oocarring abont that time so important as 
to deserve to be commemorated bj an era. 

On the other hand, a foreign conquest and the foundation of a 
new dynasty were joat such events as wonid be so celebrated ; and, 
pending further evidence, this assumptioa Beemed to account for 
what was othemiae inexplicable in the foundation of this era. Since 
then, however, a more careful Btndy of Eudia Daman's Bridge in- 
scription,' and the architectoral evidence detailed in the preceding 
pages, have convinced me that such a theory was antenable. The 
Bridge inscription is dated in the year 72, from the same era from 
which all the coins of these kings are dated. In it he boasts " that, 
after twice conquering the Sata Kami, Lord of Dakabinapatha, he 
did not completely destroy him on account of their near con- 
nexion, and thus obtained glory." And he boaste of conquering, 
among other countries, Annpa, Sauraatra, Asva Eutcha, Enkom, 
Aparanta, Ac* 

A little further on in our history, Oaulamiputra, in whose 
reign the era was established which was afterwards adopted by the 
Guptas and Ballabhis, boasts, in an inscription in a cave at Naeaicfc, 
that he had conquered, among others, all the countries above enu- 
merated, and as having le-established the glory of the Satavahana 
dynasty, and destroyed the race of Ehagarata.' All this reveals a 
state of matters that will not accord with the Ticramaditya era, but 
does perfectly agree with that of Salivahana. 

Assuming that the Sata Kami dynasty is correctly repreeented 
in the Puraiias, as enumerated above, Rudra Dama would, on the 
BSBUmption that the dates were Samvat, have been reigning A.I>. 16 
(72-56), immediately after the establishment of the dynasty, and 
before the long and prosperous re^ of Sata Eanii II., which could 
hardly have taken place had bis family been smitten so early in their 
career. But if we assume that it was A.D. 151 (79+72), it would 
coincide with the reign of the third king of that name, and at a 
time when, so far as we can judge from the length of the reigns, and 
the careless way they are enumerated In the Pnranas, the fortuMS 
of the family were considerably depressed ; and it is little more than 
a century and a half after this time that Gantamiputra restored the 
fortunes of his family. Had 300 years elapsed between tbese two 
evente, the family conld hardly ever have attained the position it did. 

Another point of more importance is, that the dates on the Ssh 



' *JoiirDa] Bombay Braooh of < 
Boyal AEiatio Booiet;,' voL viiL p. HI 
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coins — from wliatever are oalcnlated — extend only to 270-271, or 
donbtfnll; to 292.' If these are calculated from the Vicrama- 
ditya Rnravat, they ranst have ceaaed to reign in a.d, 214, or at the 
latest A.D. 236, and there would have been no Ehagaratas for Ganta- 
mipotra to humble after A.D. 312. On the other hand, if calculated 
from A.D. 79, their final extinction would have been in a.d. 349, or at 
latest A.D. 371. So that, though humbled by Gautamiputra, tbey 
overlap the Gupta era to some extent, which it seems is almost indis- 
pensable to account for the mode in which the Sah coins overlap and 
run into those of the Gupta series, on which Mr. Thomas so strongly 
and, it appears to me, so correctly insietB.^ 

One of two things seems necessary : either that the Guptas shall 
be carried back so aa to overlap the Suhs, dating either from the 
Ticramadityan or Selucidan eras, or that the Sabs be brought down 
BO as to overlap them, if dating from the era bearing their name. 
Mr. Thomas and General Cunningham prefer the former hypothesis. 
For the reasons just stated, and others to be given further on, I feel 
convinced that the latter hypothesis is the only one that is in 
accordance with the fact« of tl^ case as we now know them. 

This substitution of the Saka era for the Samvat brings what we 
know of the history, with what we learn from the inscriptions, and 
gather from the coins, ao completely into accordance, that I can hardly 
donbt now that it is the correct view of the matter, and certainly 
more in accordance with the facts than that I previously adopted. 



GOPTAS. 

Although the Furanae conduct ns in so reasonable and satis- 
factory a manner to the end of the Andrabritya dynasty, their 
guidance forsakes ns there. After that, all the Bubeequent con- 
temporary dynasties were thrown into hoteh-pot— to use a legal 
expression — and a ^tem of fraud and falsification commenced which 
is the reproach of Indian history. It is not, however, difficult to see 
the caoses of this new and monstrous invention. For six centuries 
and a half Buddhism had reigned supreme in India, and the system 
of the Brahmans, though probably never extinct, was at least sub- 
dued and subordinate. With the decline of the Andraa this state of 
affauv was altered. The Guptas, who immediately succeeded them, 
are shown, both by their coins and inscriptions, to have been followers 

> ' Jonnml B(»ab*7 Brancb of the i toI. lii. p. 16 ; and ' Jaamal of the 
Bo;ai Asiatic Sooirtr,' vol. viii. p. 28. Asiatic So<'li-ty of Bengal,' vol ixiv. p. 

» Ettty oa theSshRingaof Banmatra, 50:t ; see also Tbouiu'ri * Prinaep,' vol. iL 
'Journal of tuo Bo;'al Aaiatic Society,' I p. 95. 
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of ViBlina and Siva,' and their bnildiags at Enm tetl the same 

fltoiy.' 

Though the Onptas may have inaogniated the nev 8TBtem, it was 
by tlie preat Vicramaditj-a of Ujjain that it was established, a.d. 615- 
550. He did for the new religion wiiat Asoka had done for Buddhism 
some Kvcii and a half centuries before his time. He made a state 
religion in India, and established it so firmly that littk more than 
a centnry after his death it seems to have supersoded Buddhism 
altogether. It is in his reign, apparently, that the Puranic system 
was invented — not that the Puranas were written or all the falsifica- 
tions of history invented in )iig day, but a commencement was then 
made, and by the 10th or 1 1th century of our era it was broi^ht 
to the compleU; perfection of fraud in which it is now found. 

One of the first necessities of the new system was to throw bach 
the period when India was Buddhist, and to plaoe a gulf between 
them and their sncccssoi^. To effect this, the Purdnaa enumerate 
the following: — "After these" (the Andrabrityaa) "various races will 
reign — seven Abhiras, ten Oardabhilas, sixtoen Sakas, eight Yavanas, 
foortri^n Tusharus, thirteen Mandas, eleven Uaunas or Hunas* — 
seveuty-nine princes will be sovereigns of the earth for 13U9 years. 
Then eleven Pauras will be kings for 300 years ; when tlicy are 
destroyed, Kailakila Yavanas will be kings, the chiefs of whom will 
be Vindhya Sacti, &c. — 106 years." After various others: "The 
nine Nagas will reign in Padmavati, ^ntipura, and Mathnra ; and 
the Guptas of Mikgadha along the Ganges to Pryaga." * Although 
we cannot identify all these dynasties with certainty, we know, at 
alt events, thikt, instead of succeeding one another during more than 
2000 years, they were all more or less contemporary — certainly that 
none were earlier than the Gupta era (a.d. 31!))^and that none of 
them survived Vicram&ditya (a.d. 550). The Sakas and ifaunas, 
or Hunas, may be those destroyed by him, but of this hereafter. 
The Tiiidliya SiictLs were contemporary with the Guptas, and the 
Gardahhilas are somehow connected with Bahram Gaur the Sassanian ; 
and others we recognise dimly, but they are not sufficiently important 
to be discuBscd here. 

Of all these the most important are the Guptas, and fortunately 
their date is one of the most clearly established fact« iu mediievul 
Indian chronology.* 

ThomaB's cJitiDn of ' Prinsep,' vol, i. i ■ Vishnu Purano,' toI. Lv. p. 209. 
p. 2i2,et leqij,; B^e »,\an p. 9G5. et leqq. I * WUboii's "ViiiliHl PunUlB,' Tol. it, 

' 'Journal of tfic Asiatic Scicioty of ! pp. 201-218. 
BouKni; vol Tii. p, tiSl, I • I ikm'lI hardly eay tbat this is n.it 

' The Viabun Fumna has Maunaa, the I univeTsnlly admitted by Indian nrdiieda- 
Vbtu and Uatsya, Uuiias, WilBon'H I gists. Some indeed of Uic most ei 
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Bri or Bajt, Onpta — — 

HabuBJft Ghatotkftobk ... — — 

U. B. odbintja Cbaodn Qnpta L 82,93+319= 401,412. Ouvcb 16 to 

20 Ajonla. Build- 
ings at Ernn, 

„ Samndn „ . ^ — - 

H ChaDdnGnpton. — — 

n Enmuft ,, . 124+ „ = 44S 

Bkuida „ 130, 137, 141, 146+ „ = 449, 456, 460, 465 

Hahendni a minor . • •— — 

UahmixJB Sri Htutina .... 168+ „ = 4B2 

Raja Bnddlia 165+ „ = 484 

H. B. adhin^a Tonunana . . . 182+ „ - 501 

The three last named can hardly be cosBidered as belongiag to the 
great dynasty, though they date from the same era, and the two fitBt 
were comparatively inBignificant charactera. It was only Chandra 
Onpta I., A.D. 401, who afiBnmed the title of Maharaja adhiraja, 
and fonnded the greatness of his race on the ruins of that of the 
Andrabrityas. 

Id addition to the abore chronolt^, compiled from coins and dated 
inscripCioQB, Major Watson has recently sapplied a most important 
item to their history from written records existing in Gujerat. 

Prom thie we learn that Chandra Gupta 11. reigned twenty-three 
yesTB after the conquest of Sam^tro by his son ;' that Knniara Pal 
Gapta reigned twenty years ; and that Skanda Gupta succeeded him, 
but lost Sanrastra by the rebellion of his Senapati Bhatarka, the 
founder of the Ballabhi family. Two years after this event Skanda 

among them platre the O-aptas oomidei- I fiu3tB and dat«i with industty, and to, 
ably earlier. My conTiction, however, ie onrded them -feitlifully. But he would 
that the; never woald hoTo done bo, had I haTs been a magician if he could have 
it not been that they place a mistaken ULtravclledtliotangUd mcBhes with which 
oonfldenoe on a peuafe in a foreign the Hindus had purposi-ly obtcuivd their 
anthor of the 11th oentorj, tntnalatcd by ehronolng;, and could have seen Ihrough 
B^naat to the following cO'eot: "Quant all tlie fnlaiilrBtionB invented tax ccnta- 
an Qoapta Kala (in des Gouptaa), on j riee earlier. We coulil uot do m now 
entend par le mot Qoupla des gens qui, witliout the aid of ooina, dated inBcrip- 
dit-oo, itaieiit m6:heat8 et pnisaanti, et tione, Hndbuildiags. Noneof these were 
l>re qui ports lenr ntnn rtt I'e'poqae de , available in his day, and without their 
knr extermination. Apparemrueot Bal- aid, the wonder is, not that he blunrlered 
Inbha anivit imm^diatement lea Gouptaa, in his induttioiu, hut thut he wint «o 
cu lire dca Gouptaa oonimcnccansBil'an near the truth ae hedid. liia facta and 
241 de Yite de Biica.*' ('Journal Asia- fignrea are valoabEe, aud may gentrally 
tiqoe,' 4me aerie, ti>in. iv. p. 286.) be rrlieil upon. Hia mode of putting 

Albiruul, horn whom thia paaeage la tliem butler nud his inductinna arc, aa 
taken, liv«d at the court of Mahmild of gene-rally, worthlees— not from any fault 
GbAnd, in the 11th century, and wob of bia, but bcrauao they had been pui- 
learaed beyond his oompcera in the poaely falBifled by those who prcacnUd 
learning of the Hindne, Be oollected them to him. 
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Qupta died, and, bb we are informed, "at this time the Gupta race 
were dethroned by foreign invadere." ' 

The eta from which these datee are taken never appeared to me 
donbtfnl ; and this confirms more and more the conviction that it 
was from the era that bears their name, a.d. 319. It conld not be 
from the Saka era, as has generally been assumed, from the fact that 
Albimni aseertfl that the era that bears their name, was ** apparently " 
that of their destruction,' because in that caae Skanda Onpta must 
have lived and reigned for ninety-four years in addition to the sixteen 
we already know, from inscriptions, he occupied the throne. A reign 
of 110 years eeeros impossible ; and, if it is not so, it seems certain, 
for the reasons stated in my previous paper, that the Gupta era, 319, 
is that from which their coins and inscriptions are dated. 

Besides this, there is an inscription on the rock at Junt^bar, en- 
graved by the same 3kanda, the last, of the great Guptas. This was 
not translated by Prinsep, though a copy of it was in his hands before 
his last illness.' Had he lived to translate it, my impression is that 
the controversy as to the age of the Guptas never would have arisen 
— its evideuce seems so absolute. Be this as it may, it never appeared, 
so far as I know, in a complete form and translated, till this was 
accomplisbed by the late Bhau Daji in the sixth volume of the Bom- 
bay Journal of 1862. In it we have three dat«s — the Sadarsana lake is 
said to have burst its banks in 130, to have been repaired in 137, and 
a temple to Vishnu built in 138, and twice it is repeated " COTm/in^ 
from the era of tht Guptas " (Guptasya Kala). The stone is worn where 
the middle date occurs, hnt there is just space enough for these words. 
The same king, on the Euhaon pillar, dates his inscription in 141,* 
but without mentioning the era, which seems to have been so nsnal 
in Bengal as not to require being specified. 

Besides this, the 146 • years from 319, which we know from their 
dated inscriptions that they reigned, is just the interval that is 
required to fill up the gap between the Ballabhis and their em which 
they adopted on usurping the inheritance of the Gaptas, two years 
before Skanda Gupta's death.' 

One other point of considerable importance to Indian history which 
arises from the fixation of this date (a..d. 465-70) for the destruction 
of the Guptas is, that it was almost certainly the White Huns who 
were the " foreign invaders " that struck the blow that stopped theii 

' ' Indian Antiqnary,' vol. ii. p. 312. | copperplate grant, in the poMeaskia of 

* ' Journal AeiaUqne,' series Jt. toL It. ' Oen. Cunningluun, and a in ■ddlUon to 
p. 285. the three othera of the Hune retgn tffiolxA 

* 'Joaroal of the Aaiatio Society of in mj prBTJoa* p«pcr,p. 112. 

Bengal,' Tol. vii. p. 634. * 'Indian AntiquaTjr.' toL it p. 31i; 

* Thomas's 'Prinsep,' i. p. 2S0. see also vol. iii. p. 314. 

* This date is from an onpublished ' 
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career. At lenat, we learn from Coamae Indicopleuetes, writing seventy 
years after this time, that the Hnns were a powerful nation m the 
north of India in his day, and we may infer, from what he says of 
tbem, had been settled there some time.' 

On the Bhitari L4t, Bhan Daji reads — somewhat doubtfally, it 
mnst be confessed — the fact that Skanda Gapta had fonght, apparently 
with snccesa, against the Hunas.' But the great point is that it was 
just about this time that the White Hung broke loose and extended 
their incursions east and west, so that there ia not only no improba- 
bility of their being the " foreign invaders " alluded to, hut every 
likelihood they were bo. No one, indeed, can, I believe, with the 
knowledge we now possess, read De Guignes' chapter on the White 
Hans,* without perceiving that it contains the key to the solntion of 
many mysterious passages in Indian history. It is true India is not 
mentioned there ; but from the time of Bahram Gaur in 420, till the 
defeat of Feroze in 475, the Persians were waging an internecine 
war with these Hnm, and nothing can be more Ukely than that 
the varying fortunes of that struggle should force them to seek the 
alliance of the then powerful Guptas, to assist them against their 
common foe. 

Precisely the same impression is conveyed by what is said by 
Ferishta and the Peraian historians * of the history of that time. 
Nothing can now, however, be more easily intelligible than the visit 
of Bahram Gaur to India when first attacked by the White Huns. 
His marriage with an Indian ( F Gupta) princess of Caoouge ; the tri- 
bute or assistance claimed by Feroze and his successors on the Persian 
throne, are all easily explicable, on the assumption that the two nations 
were at that time engaged in a struggle against a common enemy. 
This, too, explains the mention of the Shah in Shahi on Samndra 
Gupta's Allahabad inscription,' Hence, too, the decided Persian 
influence on the gold coinage of the Canouge Guptas,* and the innu- 
merable Sassanian coins of that period found in all parte of the north 
of Indla,^ In all this the Sosaanians seem inseparably mixed with 
the GujMas. The Persians, however, came eventually victorious ont 
of the war. The great Guptas were struck down at some date between 
465-70, or very shortly afterwards. The struggle, however, vm 
apparently continued for some time longer by a subordinate branch ctf 



■ ■ Topogmplija Clirirtiana,' lib. xi. p. 
3S8. edit. Paris, 1707. 

* 'Journal Bombay Branoh of the 
Uoyal Araatio Society,' toI. x. p. 60, 

' ' Uiaiuiro dm Hang,' vol, i. part ii. 
Ub. It. pp 323, a leqq. 

■ Maifolm'd ' Pereia,' vol. L p. IIS 
Brill's tnntlabOD of Ferbtlita, iDtrod. 



liivii. el leqq. ; Dov'b traiulation, p. IS. 

* 'Journal of tho Aaiatio Society of 
Ben^; vol. vi. 1837, p. 963; alao 
Tbomaa'e ' PriDBep,' toL i. p. 231. 

■ Ibid., vol. T. platei 36 and 37; altw 
Thomas's ' FriDScp,' vol. i. p. 277, plate 23. 

' Thomas's ' Piinsep,' yoL l p. 407, et 
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their siiccessore ; iDasmoch ae we leam from an iDscription found at 
Aplisar in Behar,' that the fourth of that dynasty, Damodara Gupta, 
" Buccessfully encouatered, at the battle of Manshari, the fierce army 
of the Western Huns." This event may have stopped the career ot 
the HuuB in India, in which case it could not well have taken place 
before the year 535, when Coemas Indicopleuates is supposed to have 
written his ' Topographia Christiana ; ' bnt it is by no means clear 
that he was not describing events that took place when he was himself 
in India some time previously. Bat be this as it may, it brings ns to 
the time when the battles of Korflr— of vbich more hereafter — and 
Mauslmri freed India from the Sakas and Hnnas, who had long held ber 
in hated subjection. As I shall presently attempt to show, it appears 
to me hardly donbtfnl that these two battles were fought between 524 
and 544 ; and they thus fix one of the most important epochs in me- 
diieval Indian history. Indeed, so near each other are these two events 
in dnte, that I sometimes feel almost inclined to fancy they may be 
only different names for the same battle. At all events, they almost 
certainly represent parts of the same campaign which freed India in 
that age from the Yavanas ; and that it was to conmiemorate the 
glories of these straggles that, the Vicramadltya Somvat was insti- 
tuted. This expalsion of the Yavanas was, too, the first serious blow 
that was struck at Buddhist sujFemacy, and from the effects ol which 
it never afterwwils completely recovered. 



pALLABHI DYNAeiY. 



Dates om Ihsobiptiokb. 



Bhatarkii Seuapati . 
Dluirascna „ . . 
DroniiBinba .... 
DhruTOBcna Maliarnja . 
Dhnriipiitta .... 
Grihascna .... 
Sridhnra Sena . . . 

Silartityn 1 

Cb&ragriha I. . . . 
Sridlmi* Rtrnn 11. . . 
Dhraviuenn II. . 
Bridhnnwenalll. . . 

Siladitvall 

Cliangriria II. . . . 

SilBlliljB III. . . . 

Sila<li(}ii MosnlU . . 



iCotno. Vicnimadilja 
Dyotstjr 
of Ujjain, 
4T0 to 550. 



CoUm. HiouoD 1 haang 
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However mistaken Albinmi may be in his dates, there ia little 
donbt that be is quite correct in his statement to the eCTect that 
" L'fere de Ballabha est posterienre k celle de Saca de 241 ans. Appa- 
remment Ballabha solvit imm^iatement lee Qonptas, car I'^re des 
tionptas commence anssi 241 de I'ere de Saca." > This we learn also, 
with the particulars how it happened, from Colonel Watson's account 
of the transaction ; while Colonel Tod's celebrated Pnttun Somnath 
inscription makes it also certain that the Ballabhi era commenced A.l>. 
319.' This being so, it aeems difficult to understand why the era should 
have been called that of Ballabhi as well as that of the Guptas, 
nnless it were that it was adopted by the firgt-named dynasty, and 
that they dated from it their acts and inscriptions, which are ex- 
tremely nnmerons. There may be reasons why this should be other- 
wise ; but, though the point has been generally and fiercely contested 
by eminent Indian chronologiste, I fail to appreciate the arguments 
bronght forward in favour of cither the Vicramaditya or Saka eras,' 
and look upon their own era (a.d. 319) as certainly the one from which 
all the Uupta inscriptions arc dated. 

My impression is, that this would never have been considered 
donbtful but for an incautious statement by Colonel Tod that Bal- 
labhi was destroyed by the Parthians a.d. 52i,^ in the reign of a 
Siladit^, ite last king. Its inhabitants were, according to this 
account, slaughtered with the nsoal romantic incidents ; but after a 
while a remnant established themselves in Sidhapore, and finally 
bailt a new capital, which they called Anhilwarra. 

The utter falsity of the information so supplied te Colonel Tod 
is proved by the fact that when Ballabhi was visited by Hiouen 
Thsang, 115 years after its reputed destruction, he found it not only 
standing, and neither Sidhapore nor Anhilwarra thought of, bnt the 
old capital still remaining one of the richest and most prosperous 
cities of India, and its king one of the three greatest kings of northern 
India. The king's name was Dhmvapaton, and he was a nephew or 
grand-nephew of Siladitya of Malwa, and the son-in-law of Siluditya, 
the reigning king of Ciinouge,* Lastly, we have the dates in cojipcr- 
plates of a Dhruviisena, one in 310 4-319 = 629; the other 322-1- 

■ ' Journal ABiutiqne,' 4iDe aerio, torn, i of Bengal,' vol. xliii, p. 372, &c., tc 

iv. p. 286. ] * 'AnnalB,' vol. i. p. 216, et trqq. At 

* Tod's 'AdiibIs of RnjpuUna,' vol i. ' p. 230 h<' qnntca nDother occotirit, which 

p- 801. : places the dcstnictioo of the Dallabhi 

■ I««ai:a'B ' Ind. Alt', vol. ii. p. 752, H era at 3fl5. instead of 205, as iu tlie pre- 
tfqq. to 987; Dowaou 'Jfiurnal of the , vious Blotoment. These are oviiieotly 
Royal Asiatic Swiicty' (N.S.X vol. i. p. cloriml errors. If ho had fonnd another 
247, et leqq. ; Thomas's ' Priusep,' vol, i. p. 405, it would probably have bprn correct 
2T0-276: Cunningham'B ' Arclia^ologicnl vitliin a year or so-^054319 = 724. 
Eeports' vol. iii. p. 56; Babu Kaj.TKira • 'Vie et Vojag.«,' pp. 206,294,260; 
Hittra, ' Journal of the Asiatic Society i • Rektions,' Ac, voL IL p. 163. 
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319, or 641,* the very fear that Hioneii Thsang met him at Allahabad, 
if we Bssame them dated from the Ballabhi Samrat. 

It would be satisfactoiy if we could detennine the date of the 
destruction of Ballabhi with pfecision, as it is one of these eventa 
that mark an epoch in Indian history. It was one c^ tiie conclnding 
acta of the old drama that closed the medifevsl period of Indian 
histoif, and uahered in the dark ages which lasted more than two 
centuries from that time. 

The materials for this hardly exist at present, thongh it may be 
api»miniat«d. We have namerons inscriptionB of this dynasty, dated 
ftlO, 326, 838, 848, 4c.,» or a.d. 629, 646, 657, 667 respectively, if the 
figures are all correctly read, which is not quite clear ; and lastly, 
Ur. Burgees reports one dated 400, or A.D. 719, belonging to the last 
Siladitya, and consequently approaching very nearly to the event. 
Two accounts are cnrrent as to the mode in which the destruction 
was effected : one, that it was caused by an earthquake, which may 
have happBucd at any time ; ' the other (by Tod), that the city was 
destroyed by the Parthians. If it was by a foreign foe, it conld only 
have been by the Uahomedans. They were on the Indus in etren^h 
in 22 Hegira,* or a.d. 644, or before Hionen Thsang had left India, 
and no foreigner could have crossed the Indus or attacked Ballablii 
after that time, or for some years before it, without being noticed by 
Mahomedan historians. They remained there in strength till aft«r 
Mahomed Kasim, 711-715,* and it was to him that I was at one time 
inclined to ascribe the destruction. If, however, Ur. Burgess's date 
is correct, his death was three years too early. But I do not think 
it at all improbable that Ballabhi is one of the cities — Bams and 
Uzam — said to be plundered by Junaid in a.d. 725 or 726.* Bams 
looks very like Baroacb, and Uzain is almost certainly Ujjaiu — ^but 
whether Maliba is Ballabhi, I must leave others to determine. 

All the accounts ^rree that Aubilwarra Pnttun was founded 
Samvat 802, or a.d. 746,* which may be correct within a year or two ; 
bat from the accounts we have, it is clear tfaat an interval of from 
twenty to thirty years must have elapsed between the two evente, 
during which the inhabitants of the destroyed city sought refuge at 
Punchfisnr and Sidhapore before they undertook the building of their 
new capital. If, therefore, we assume 725 as the date of the destruc- 
tion of Ballabhi, we shall probably not err more than a year or two 
either way. 

The earliest date of this family yet discovered is one on a copper- 



* ' Jcnunal Bnmhsj Branch of tbe 
Bojftl Auatio Society,' toL viii p. 215. 

> Ibid., vol. viii. p. 215. 

■ Forbei' 'Ru Halm' vol. L p. 18; 
Tod, * Annals,' voL L p. 230. 



* Elliot, * Hu(ori>Di of India,' voL i 
p. 117. * Loo. dt, 432, et wegq. 

' Loc. clt., 441-12. 

' 'Bag Mala,' toL I p. 24 ; Tod'a 
' Travel^' p. 119. 
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plate of Dharasena II., which haa been read by ProreflBor Bhan- 
darkar as 372,' or, according to the views here adopted. 591. It is 
hardly probable that anj much earlier will be found ; for it must be 
borne in mind that thou^ the Ballabhia wrested the sovereignly of 
Gnjemt from the Guptas two yeara before Skanda's death (ante, p. 
724), neither the fint nor second of the race ventured to assume even 
the modest title of Baja ; they were content to remain Sen&patis, or 
Generals. The third calls himself Jtlaharaja;. but their greatness 
onl; culminated in or about a.d. 650, when one of them, Sri Dhara- 
sena III., became Maharaja Adhiraja — King of kings or Emperor of 
Northern India.' The reason of this, as we shall presently see, was 
that the family that really succeeded the Gaptas in the place of 
supreme authority in India was that of Ujjain, the second or third 
monarch of this race being the celebrated Yicramaditya, whose date, 
for reasons to be given hereafter, seems almost certainly to have been 
from 515 to 550. Be this as it may, as we shall presently see, it 
seems quite certain that a great Bnihmanical revival took fdace in 
the beginning of the 6th century, which quite overshadowed all 
the Buddhist dynasties in northern India. For a while these were 
^;ain eclipsed by a reflex wave of Buddhism, which for a century — 
A.i>. 550-650 — again illumined India. It was a last expiring effort, 
however, and after the last-named date it was only a struggle for 
existence on the port of the Buddhists, and in another century they 
are known no longer in those central countries where they had so 
long reigned supreme. 



Boyal Aaatio Bonlet;,' vol. x. p. 70. 



el • ' Jonr 
I Bengrf.' V 



itizecoy Google 



Ohalceta Dxnastibs. 



Cafttal Kai.t«i>. 

1. Jars Binhft VijnjaditviL 

2. lUm Siuba, Bktib HagK, Viihnn 

Vanlhaua. 
S. Viiayaditya H. 
4. PuUkeffi, i.D. 489r 
a. Kirtti V&raw L 
e. HMigilin. 
7. Batjun JB b^an to leign 609. 



9. Aditj*. 

10. VlkMiDMliTk I. 

11. Viiui;Mlit;a, Tuddlu Hkllo, beguii 

to reign i.D 68a 
11. ViJBfAditjft UL hegut to nign a.d. 

fes. 

IS. Viknmadilya IL began to nign 
*.D. 738. 

14. Kirtti Vannan. 

15. Kirtti VuvM UL, ooonn of the 



18. Ay7a,0T Kirtti TMnn IT. . 

19. TijajaditTa IT. 

20. TaibBbupalLorTibTamadityam., 

in A.D. vJd restored the monarch; 
which I'ad been for wmo time 
uauiped bj the Batta Kula. He 
died A.D. »97. 

21. BatTBSnra U. Iriri Bhmaiiga Devu, 

I.D. 997. 

22. Tikramadilya T, began to reign 

abont ji.s. 1008 (?) 

23. Jeja Sinha Dera, Jagadoka Hallo, 

alwnt A.D. 1018 (7) 

24. Bomoswan Deva I., Trailnhja 

Ualla Ahawa Malla, about 
IMO. 

25. Somefiwam Deva II,. Bhnneka Malla 

A.D. 1099, exp> lied by his brother. 

26. Vikramaditfa VL, Kali Vikramn, 

Tiibbavana Malla, in AD. 10T6. 

27. BomoBvara Dera III., Bhulokn 

Malla, A.D. 1127. 

28. -Tagadeka Malln, » 
20. TailnpaD.'TaUI.,Trai!okyaMalla, 

A.D. 1150. 

SO. Bomeswara Deva IT.. THbliQvaiiH 

Mallfi,A.D. llS2.DetbrnncdbyBij' 

Jala Dtjva of the Kalaliburiya line. 

An«T IhlB Uif wmtbon ptTt of ll^rw <trimLiilM]» 

'n Oi« M^ruie d(M trm - ■■ ■ 



] brotbeni 



Kali 



1. Tiahnu Tardhana U., or Enija 

Tifibnn Tard liana, conqneted 
Tentri A.D. 60 j. 

2. Java Siiihu I. 

8. Indra Raja, hii bMlher. 

4. Tiidiiiu Vardhann III 

5. Haiipt Tuva B»ji>. 
C. Jaja Sinha III. 
7. Kokkili. 
a Tiahnu Tiirdbana 

9. Tijaynililva I. 

10. Tialinn Vtudliam T. 

11. Nnnndra Hrign Boja- 

12. Tislino Vanfbana V 

Tishna Yard liana. 

18. Tijajaditva II.. or Gnna Onnanka 

Vijnyaditva. eonqiioriil Kalingn. 

14. Chalukva Bliima I., )iu lirotbcT 

15. Tya^aditya UI., or Kollabhiganda 

Vijaji.. 

16. Amma Biija. 

17. Tijatadilya IT., ot Eandagacbila 

Vijaja. 

18. Talipa. Uinrper. 

19. TikramHditTB v., the sod (rfa brother 

of Amma R^ia I. 

20. Tnddba Halla. 



21. Baja Bhima XL 

22. Amma Baja II 



23. Dhananiai 

24. Kirtti Van 



Interregnum 

.wmofDlial 



25. Timaladitya, his brother. 

26. Eqa Btya Narendn. 

27. Bajcndra Chela. 



30. Tira Devn KuloUiinga CbolH, ra 

S^iptiuna TiibnuTardi ana. Tioe- 

roy from a.d. 1079 to 1135. 

After V'ln Devi KnlntliiniB Ct»U IIk cnnntiy 

frll unilcr tl» Bwiy .if the Kukal^a djnitn of 

WonDKUl. ofahoni Fnupi KiKln wh ibt clikf 

(i.D. ue2). Tht lUeM of UHr bmaipOtat la 

dltHl A.D. 13U. 
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The two listB in the jffcceding -page are among the moet inte- 
reeting and moet important of tboee we poaBefls, inasmnoh as the; 
contain the backbone of all we know r^;arding the Ohalnkyaa, Mid 
are, in fact, what jnstify na, hiatorically, in erecting their style into 
a separate division, different from the other forms of aichitectare 
known in India. 

What we know of theae dynasties is almost wholly doe to the 
intelligent zeal of Sir Walter Elliot, who, during his residence in 
India, made a collection . of 595 inscriptions from varioas parts of the 
Dekhan. From theae he abstracted the lists he first pnblished in 
the fonrth rolnme of the Royal Asiatic Soci^y ; but afterwards 
moch more in detail in tbe 'Madias Journal,' in 1866, from which 
these lists are cojded rerbatim.^ Some of the inscriptions were trans- 
lated and pnblished with those papers, and others by Major — now 
General— Le Grand Jacob, in the Bombay Jonmal (vol. iii. p. 206, et 
ifgq.), and other notices of them are foond among Mr. Wathen's inscrip- 
tions in various volumes of tbe ' Joomal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' 
Bat we shall not know more than a fraction of what we ought to, 
and might know, till Sir Walter Elliot's inscriptions are tranglatcd 
and published.* When this is done, and tbe architectnre of the 
Nizam's territory explored, the Chalukyan style will take it« place 
worthily between the I>raYidian and Indo-Aryan styles, and will, if 
I mistake not, be found equal to either, both in importance and in 
artistic merit. 

Fortonately there is no mistake or donbt abont the era from which 
the Chalukyan inscripdons ate dated : the Ballabhi branch sncceeding 
to the posaeasions of the Gnptas in Gujerat, natm^ly adopted their 



> These liitt wore Tepabliihed by 
PioFt^Hor Dovson in the new ecriei 
of the 'JoUTnml of the Jtnyol Asiatic 
Society,' tdI. i. p. 253, tl uqq., bnt vith 
cl.iDDologioul aiMitintu that are b; no 
mi miiB iiupmremonta. 

' The adTBDtnge of their pnblicatioD 
■u lO ttronglj felt by the Connoil of the 
BojbI Aiiatio Society that in 1ST9 they. 
barked by a letter from Sir Walter, ap- 



Iridlas Council are respoiuible, and know 
best what ahoiild be done and wliat re- 
fused, there is no more to be Mid about 
tlie matter, (hough to outsiders this aeeOB 
slightly innjDBiBtent with their grant of 
£2000 to Max MUller for doing nothing 
that ho tiad not been wl'U paid for doing 
beforehnnd. Aa no other meeni are 
available io this country, it i* to be 
lopeil that either the French or Oermau 



pcaleil to Hc9 Hajestj'ii Secretary of OoTemmenta will take it np. They have 
State for lodia in Council, to aaiiction an . alwuye abundance of fnnds fur mch pur- 
expenditnre not exceeding £200 for the ' pnecs ; nnd had these inscriptions been 
purpose. It seema, hovever, thnt the i collected by one of their oountryincii. 
finances of India could nut boar the | they nould hare been poblishcd witliout 
strain, for in Augnst lost a reply was re- ' a jear'a delsy after having been brought 
oeived to the eifeot that " His I^rdiiliip home, although thny have no inteieet in 
regrets that he oannut consent to cliurge , India that can for one moment ba oom- 
tbe pnblic revenncg of India with the pared with ours. 
oost of aooli an nndertaking." As the I 
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era, but tbe eontbern branch being entirely detacbed from aoj snch 
asBociation, adopted the Sak& era (aj). 79), which was then, ho f ar aa 
is known, tbe only other em at that time in use in India. What 
is equally important is, that there Beems only one doubtful date 
among all those quoted in the Usta — that of ill Saka (a,d, 490), 
attached to the name of Pulakesi I. In his first paper,^ Sir Walter 
Elliot thought it so improbable, that he rejected it altogether ; and 
Professor Eggeling telU me he has strong reasons for suspecting the 
copperplate ou which it is found to be a forgery. 

Ab an initial date it does not appear impoasible, if my views are 
correct, thongh certainly improbable. If Bhatarka Senapati wrested 
Gujurat from Skauda Gupta two years before his death, or in 46S 
or 468, it is by no means impoeaible that tbe fourth from him 
may liave txten reigning in a.d. 490, but the difficulty is the other 
way. There seems no doubt, from Mr. Bnrgess's Badami inscriptioas,* 
that Mangalisa succeeded his brother Eirtti Yarma in 567, and it 
do^ seem impossible that he should have been the son of one who was 
reigning in 490, especially if be continued to reign till 609. If Man- 
galisa was tbe son of Pulakesi, which there seems no reason for doabt- 
ing, it is evident that the central figure of his date must be altered 
to a higher number ; but to what extent we shall not know till it is 
ascertained whether Tijaya was tbe son or grandson of Bhatarka 
Senapati. In the meanwhile, however, if we, as an bypotbesis, add 
fifty years to tbe date of 411, and make it 461, or a.d. 640, it will 
allow Pnlakeai a reign of twenty-seven years before tbe accession 
of Mangalisa in fi67 which will bring the whole within the limits 
of probability, and seems perfectly consistent with tbe context. 

With the seventh king we tread on surer ground. He was the 
king who, when bearing bis grandfather's name, Pulakesi, Eiouen 
Thsaug visited in 640," and was, as bis inscriptions tetl ns,* the 
hero of those wars with Harsha Yerddhana, or Siladitya of Malwa, 
which Ma-twan-lin so graphically describes as occurring in 618 to 
627. From that time tbe dynasty seems to have flourished till 
the death of Yicramaditya II. He ascended the throne 733, and 
died abont 750, or twenty-five years more or less after the destruction 
of the Ballabbi branch. After this, as Sir Walter Elliot expresses it, 
" tbe power of the Chalukyas was ahenated for a time, or bad 
suffered a partial obscm-ation, till the time of Teila, who is described 
as restoring the monarchy in 973.'" After this it enjoyed two 



■ ■Jonniri of the Bojal A^tic 8o- 
dctj,' Tol. iv, p. 12. 
' 'Report on Betgam and Knladgi,' p. 



* 'Journal Bombay Bnnoh of the 
Boyal Asiatio Sooietj,' vol ilL p. 206, tt 



' 'Journal of the AiiaMo Bodety of 
Bengal,' vcA. vi p. 6S. 
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centmies of prosperity, till it was finally extingnisbed — their northern 
poMeeaions paseing to the Kalabhuryaa —their sonthem to the Hoisala 
Bellalas of Dmirasamudra or Hullabld. 

The history of the younger branch of this family will be more 
interesting to soma future historian of Indian architecbnre than it is 
to us at the present day. Their posBcssions lay principally below the 
Eastern (ih&te, on the ahoi-es of the Bay of Bengal, in what are gene- 
rally known as the three Gircars, extendii^ from Oangam — in their 
day I believe — to Mahavellipnram ; but of their architecture we know 
nothing. No traveller educated in architectural matters has yet 
visited that country ; and though it sonnda like a paradox to say so, 
what we do know of it we learn from buildings not erected by them, 
and in a country they never seem to have poeseased. It is only from 
the buildings of Pratapa Eudra at Worangul and elsewhere above the 
Ghats that we can appreciate the perfection to which they had brought 
their style. 

From the meagre extracts from the inscriptioufl of Pulakesi I-, 
which Sir Walter Elliot gives in hia first essay on this subject,' there 
seems little doubt that he was the king who, 100 years before Hiouen 
Thsang's time, harried the monastery at Amravati,* and abolished 
Buddhism in those parts. It seems abo more than probable, as he 
conquered the Ohola, and burnt Gonjeveram, that he also expelled 
the Pallavas, and commenced the works at Hahavellipur. If the 
rock-cut monastery mentioned by Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang, and 
so often referred to above, existed at all, it was in bis territories, and 
may still exist in the Nizam's. If it did so, nothing seems more probable 
than that he should seek to mark the boundary of his southern conquest 
by similar works. Knowing all this, we see also why there should he 
so much similarity between Uangalisa'a cave at Badami, and the nearly 
contemporary caves at Mahavellipur. We know, too, that there is a 
vast tract of country in Central India, extending east and west from 
shore to shore, and north and south from Sadras to EUora, which is 
covered with buildings of great beauty and interest, but which nobody 
cares to explore. We know also that there exists in the Asiatic Society's 
rooms a volume which contains their history, and that of the dynasties 
who built them, bnt which nobody cares to read. Knowing how easily 
all this could be remedied, it is tantalising to close this history with so 
meagre a sketch of the Chalukyan style as that contained in the pre- 
ceding pages, but as the principles of the Indian Gouncil seem fixed, 
its description must in all probability be relegated to a subsequent 
generation. 



' Joarnal of the Royal Aaiatio Soeiely,' vol It. p. ft 
'Vieet VojagoB,' p. 18a 
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TJjJAnt Ain> Cabouge Dtnastibs. 



Tmh Den 

TkrtunaditjB L of Ujjebi . . . . 

Bri Hanha 

Vionmaditja IL the Qiettt , . . . 

Siladitjal. ofHiJin 

Prabhukara 

B^a Vi^diiaiM 

Biladitjall. ofCaiKitige 

Died and tcoublea oomueDoed . 



Although the Ballabhia wrested the province of Gujerat from 
failing hande of Skonda, the last of the Gieab Goptas, two jeara bei 
his death, in or about 470, they remained long in a Bubordinate p_ 
tion. Their earliest inBcription yet found dates only in 593, and t. ^ii 
one Emperor or Raja Adbiraja, Sri Dharaaena III., nnly bs(^ni^^ 
the throne after the Canouge dynasty were struck down in 648-60.- 

The interval between these two evente we are now happily a*",^ to 
fill up with two of the most illustrious dynastius of India — the- Iret 
including the reign rf the great Vicramaditya of Ujjain, who Is . 
Hindus what Solomon is to the Jews, or Asoka to the BuddhU<8. 
The last-named religion, as mentioned above, was becoming effeto 
about; the middle of the 6th century, and the Guptas were introdncinp 
the modem Brahmanical faith in its place. What, however, 'hey "ere 
only feebly attempting, the Ujjain dynasty accomplished with a bnl- 
liancy that has eclipsed everything that happened before (X aiuce in 
India, in the eyes of the Hindus at least. All that is great in scienoe, 
or in poetry, or the arta, shone forth around bis wonderful throne — 
the exact counterpart of Solomon's — and all that subsequently took 
place in India beais the stamp of his greatness. It seems, however, 
to have been too bright to last. The four succeeding monorchs were 
Buddhists — of a singularly tolerant type it is true — but still certainly 
favourers of that religion. The last of th^n, SUaditya, was the kin;^ 
at whose court Hionen Thsang sojourned in 686, and afterwards in 
642, and where he witnessed the festival of the distribution of alms eo 
often alluded to above. Hiouen Theang gives the date oi bis death 
categorically, 650, and adds, though in the form of a prophecy, that 
after that, " I'Inde enti^ sera en proie k dee troubles eSreux — et dea 
hommes pervers se feront una guerre achamfe." * This is more than 
confirmed by Ma-twan-lin, but with an apparent discrepancy of dat':, 
to the ext^t, it may be, of two years.' It was in fact the commence- 

' 'Vie Bt Toyagea,' p. 215. 

■ ■ Journal of the Asiatic Sooietj of Beogal,' toI. vi. p. 69. 
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j ment of those tnmbles which extingtuBbed BnddhiBm, thea in Central 
I India, and a centniy later ^Mlished it wholly, except in eome remote 

comers of the land. 

I Whether he died in 648 or 650, there is no donht, from the nnme- 

rons incidents onr Chinese traTeller recounts, that this Siladitya 

I aaoonded the throne 610, one year after his great rival, Pnlakesi II., of 

' Kalyaii, who, aa pointed out above, began to reign in 609, and fought 

with him with varying Bnccess in 618-627. 

For the chronology of the foor preceding reigns we have nothing 

but the assertion of Hiouen Thsang, that " snivant la tradition " ' — and 

in another place, " on lit dans rhistoire de ce royaume,* qne le trAne 

6t)> 'o occnp^ il y a soixante ana par nn roi nomm^ Siladitya ; " and 

her, that he reigned fifty years, which would carry ns back 

>0 ioc tbe accession of this king, supposing the passage was written 

0. 

. f (^withstanding the confidence with which it is stated, I have no 

beRvWion in rejecting as excessive 110 for the length of the reign of 

'iC*. yings, two of whom were brothers. I do bo with the more con- 

ui -ix^ as onr author, though so exact a gec^rapher, and recorder of 

tiling he saw, is in no one instance to be depended npon for bis dates. 

He " -^ded, for instance, for five yeara at Nalanda, and mnst have had 

■ .'to its records, yet he telifl us that tbe convent existed for 700 

yedra,^ and then gives tbe names of the five kings by whom tbe 

various parts were built from that time to Mb day, but sees no 

atwrdity in representing these in all instances as the son ot the one 

next namtA previously. Each, according to his account, must have 

reigiied more than 100 years ! To what extent this date of the 

accession of Siladitya mnst be cnrtailed can only be ascertained from 

subsequent discoveriea or invefltigationB. For the present it will 

suffice to abridge it by twenty years, which will bring it in accord 

with all that we at preauiit know from oth;;r sources.* 

When we turn to the other end of our list, we have certainly three 
— probably four kings— for whom we must find room in eighty years 
and one of the three, the great Vicramaditya, most have bad a long 
re^n. Professor Wilson ascribes to him thirty-five years,' and I 
know of no authority better than bis, especially for the history or 
cbronolt^ of this period. Tbe Hindus themselves, with their usual 



' ' Tie ct Tojuges,' p. 2M. the <m\j arbitrary BdjnBtment I haxe had 

* * BeUliona,' Ac, vot. iL p. 196. oocaaion to make in tbe chnmology, I 
' Luc. cit, vol. ii. p. 42. havu let tliU utand in the text, lotving 

* When I wrote last od tbe snbjfcl thit oncrt'otion to bo nnde when authority 
('Joanwt nt the Royal Aaiatic Sociuty,' ii foond for it. The twenty years, more 
Tol. IT. N.S.) I asramcd the figurua aa or leas, do not affect any architectural 
Lhey atiuid, aa it did not then appear to queatimi mnot d in the preceding pageii. 
me of mnob importanoe, and aa tbiji b { * ' A^tic Beiearahea,' tuI, xv. p. S7. 
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csrelessDeBB, have foi^tten to record it ; and though there are certain 
dates in the Puranas and elsewhere, there are no meaiw of testing their 
accuracy ; for his accession, however, there are one or two that are 
worth recording. Thns, Wilford reports that this Vicramaditya 
ascended the throne of Malwa 441,^ reckoning from the first of Saliva- 
hana, or, 520 ; or, according to the Agni Purona, 487 jeax6 after the 
same epoch, or 516,' which, I believe, may be the exact year ; and there 
are several other dates which might be used to confirm this assump- 
tion, but there are no meaus of testing the genuineness. 

AsBumiiig this for the present, it leaves only forty-five yean for 
the two or three preceding reigns ; and it seems hardly sufficient fcr 
the purpose, for, as we shall presently see from the ' Raja Taraugini, 
there were nine descents between Pratapaditya, the friend of the first 
Vicramaditya, and Matrigapba, the prot^g^ of the second. Of conrse 
there may be considerable overlapping among the first and last of 
these nine kings, but it seems impossible to compress the whole within 
a shorter period than has been allowed. 

However the small discrepancies of this dynasty may hereafter be 
adjusted, it is satisfactory to know that there is probably no date that 
will admit of a greater correction than aay ten years, if so much, and 
the age of the 1^ king, Hiouen Thsang's friend, enables us to feel 
perfectly certain as to the dates of his son-in-law, Dhnivasena, of 
Ballabbi, of Sasanka, of Pundra Yerddhana, of Knmara, of Eama- 
rupa, and of Pulakesi II. of Kalyan. We have thus at least one fixed 
point in our niediteval history which is quite certain, and from which 
we can calculate backwards and forwards without diflSculty, and is 
also an interesting one, as its final date, G50, is the b^iuuiDg of the 
end which was consummated, as we shall see iu the next section, by 
Laladitya just one oeutnry later. 



Aeoka, 27(1 to 240 b.0. 








Jd"ka, 




Bavana. 








VibhiBbuia. 




Hushka i 




Nare. 




, """ Tartar Prioces estabUahed 
SStk^ t BaddbU-n. 


Siddha. 

Utpalakaha. 




Abliimanu, 79 a.d. ? 




Hinmyakaha. 
Hiraovakula. 




GONARDTA DTHABTT. 




VaaukDio. 




GoDuda. Naga twnAip reitond. 






vaded Ceylon 260 r 


VibhiBhana. 




Taka. 




< ' Asiatic BescHoli^Toli 


E-p.! 


fl. 


'LwvdLpLlfll. 



Kassmib — cotitinved. 



Oopaditjm, 330T 
Gokuno. 
N&rendradityk. 
YndhiBhthira. 

Aditta Dvkabtt. 
PntapaditTa, vitiriM of Ticratuftdity* 

I., 390. 
Jal&nhM. 
Tnnjiiu. 
Vijay*. 
JajfendrEL 
Aijft BaJK. 

OONABSTA Lira redoreit. 



Hiranfa » Contemporaries of 

TOTftmaoa J Vioramaditja. 

Matri^upta, viceroy ander Vioraraaditya 

II., 5)5. 
PraTaraaena IL, invadeil Silaiiitya of 

Gujent, 560. 
TudhisbtMra II. 
Nandravat 
BanadityB. 
TikiaiiuuU^, 
Baladitya. 

NiOA OR Eabkota Dixastt. 
DurUbliaTOTddhana, 627. 
Fmtapaditya, 663. 
Chaodrapira, 713. 
Panipiia, 721. 
Lalatadityo, 725; died 761. Conquered 

YaaoTorna of Kanonje, and OT«mn 

India. 



When the ' Baja Tarangini ' is spoken of, in a real Indian history, 
it is only in the sense of the French proverb — " Parmi les avenglea ks 
borgnes sont rois." It may be the best, bnt it is a very indifferent 
specimen of its class. Some of the few events it narrates are interest- 
ing and important, but they lose mnch of their value from the 
chronology to which they are attached being wilfully and systemati- 
cally falsified. Even they, however, may become more valuable than 
they now appear, when the work is better edited than it has been 
hitherto. The earliest and best account we have of ib is that of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in the fifteenth volume of the ' Asiatic Researches.' 
The translation, afterwards published by Troyer in French, is fuller, 
DO doubt, but is made from a less perfect manuscript, and is far less 
critical. Dr. Goo. Biihler, who is now in the valley, is said to have 
collected several additional and more complete MSS., from which it 
is nnderatood he is preparing a new edition of the work. When 
this is done, we may be able to use it more profitably ; mean- 
while, for chronological purposes, we can only try and find an initial 
and final date, and with one or two intermediate synchronisms, try to 
bring the whole into an intelligible sequence ; bnt so hopelessly is the 
chronology confused by its author, that this at present can only be 
effected by the application of a system of averages, which is, and 
always most be, a must unsatisfactory mode of procedure. 

Rejecting at once as worthless or hopelessly lost all those parts of 
the history before the third century b.c., the first name we come to is 
the familiar one of Asoka, but here placed 1394 b.c., or more than 1000 
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jean too earlj. It was in order to recover what was loet by this firet 
error that Kalhana PoDdit was forced to falsif j all the dates up to the 
accessioD of the Earkota dynasty (a,d. 627), when they were known, 
even in his day, as certain within ten or twenty years. To effect 
this, he added tea, twenty, or thirty years here and there, as caprice 
dictated, till at last, losii^ patience, be gave one king, Banaditya, in 
the 6th centnry, 800 years, instead of a possible thirty, and so made 
both ends meet I So history is WTitt£n in the East I 

After Asoka's, the next name we meet in the lists with which wo 
are familiar is that of Kanishka, and he plays so important a part in 
the history of Kashmir and Gandhara, that it woald be of extreme 
interest if his date could be fixed with even approximate certainty. 
The ' Baja Tarangini ' gives as no help in this matter. Generally, it 
has been assnmed, principally on nnmismatic evidence, that he reigned 
either immediately before or immediately after the Christian Era ;' 
but between him and Asoka onr lists aSord only two names. If, 
therefore, we are to apjjy to this history the same logic the very 
learned have attempted to apply to dates of the Nirvana in the ' Maha- 
wanso,' we must either bring down Asoka to the first centnry B.O., or 
take back Kanishka to the third. As neither process is admissible, 
nothing remains to be done bat to admit that the record is imperfect, 
and that it is only from external evidence that these dates can be 
fixed with anything like certainty. 

Even admitting that Hnshka and Jushka were the father and 
grandfather of Kanishka, which I am inclined to think may be the 
case, instead of his brothers, as is nsnally supposed, it will hardly help 
as much — four reigns of insignificant princes in 200 years is nearly 
equally inadmissible, and will not help ns to fix Kanishka's date from 
Aaoka's. 

Recently the question has been very much narrowed by the dis- 
covery of a number of dated inscriptions at Uuttra and elsewhere, in 
which the name of Kanishka and his successor Huvlshka frequently 
occur — the latter always following, never preceding, the former name. 
It is this that makes me believe that the Hnshka of the chronicle was 
the father of Kanishka, and nothing in that case is so probable as that 
his Bucceesor should take his grandfather's name. It is almost im- 
possible he should take his uncle's, and as the name of Jushka appears 
nowhere in the inscriptions, it is natural to assume that he had passed 
away some time before they were written. 

Be this as it may, the following table gives the inscriptions as 
they were found by General Onnningham : * — 



' General Cimningliain honitatpa be- I Alt.,' vol. ti. p. xxiv). 

tveen 17 ami 24 i.D. for hia denth ' ■ AreIi»ological Reports,' vol. ill. p. 

CNoinia. Chron.,' vol. viii. p. 175); Lae- | 29, el .egg. JGd. ThomM'a iDtiodneUon 

aen bringa him down to 40 a.d. (' Ind. I to ' Haisden,' p. 4S, e( leqq. 
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7n lie Indo-Fali Alphabet 
' EunsHKA. MahaiBJa KanUhko. Samtat 9. 
HonaHKA. Maharaja Devaputnt HuTUhks. BomT&t 39. 
J Hsbarajii Rajstiraja Devaputra Huiishka. Samvat 47. 

i Mnharuja HuvUhika. Samrat 48. 

^ TAraSETA^ HahniaJB Bajatiraja Deraputni Vosq (dora). 8am*at M. 
■^ Habaraja Vasudera. ElamTat S3. 

Maharaja Bajatiraja, Bhahi, VseadoTa. Samvat B7. 
Baja VaandeTa. BamTat 98. 

In Oui Badrian^Pali Alph(^>et. 
i / Boluwalput. Hahuaja Bajadiraja Devapntra Eanishka. 
S f Samrat 11, on the28thoFtbt)(Qreofc>monthofDn8ias. 

'a I Manikyala Tope. Haharaja Kaneshka, Qiwhana vaaa samrardhaka. 
■S ( " InoreaBeT of the dominioa of the QushanB" (Kiuhaus). Bamvat 18. 

^ I Wardak Vue. Haharaja lajatiiaja Havashka. Stunvat SI, 15th of Arta- 

In addition to these Baotriao-Fali inscriptionB, we hara a record of a Ung ixDei 
Hoga (U**?), on a copper plate from Taiila, wherein the Satrap Liako EnMiloko 
(Kicoola ?) Epeoks of the 78th ;eu of the " great king, the great Moga," on the 5th 
of the mmth of Panmniu. 

Id addition to the ioBcriptioiis bearing these namea, General Cun- 
nigbam qnotes a great nnmber of others, with dates in the same 
Samvat era, extending from the year 5 to the year 281, bat without 
aaj kings' names in them. Their pm^rt, however, and the form of 
the characters need, he considers sufficient to show that thej form a 
oonoected series dating from one and the same era, whatever that 
may be. 

Here, therefore, we have an era, which we may safely assume was 
established by Sanishka, either from the beginning of his reign, or 
to mark some important event in it, and which was nscd after his 
time for two or three centuries at least. The question is, was that 
the era since known as that of Vicraniaditya, dating from 56 B.C., or 
was it the Saka era of King Salivahana, dating 135 years after that ? 
General Cunningham unhesitatingly adopts the fcrmer ; and though 
it is not a subject to dogmatise upon, I am much more inclined to 
adopt the latter. 

In the first place, because I can find no trace of any such era bciiis 
in use before the cataclysm in a.d. 750. Bhan Daji states that lie 
knows no inscription dated in it before the 11th centary.' GciiltiI 
Cunningham says it was not nscd as early as 826,* but, in another 
place, qnotes an inscription in 754.' I know of none earlier ; and 
can trace no allusion to any king of the name of Ticramaditya in the 
first centnry fi.o., and no events that could have given rise to an era 



I'Jonnwl Bombaj fiimuch of tb 
Boral Aalatio 8ociotj,' toI. ix. p. 242. 
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in 58 B.O. No trace of it is fonnd is Thibet, in Bnnn&h, or Oambodia, 
aod it never was heard of in Ceylon or Java. In all these coODtries 
the Saka era is ksown and was nsed, and it Beems strange that an 
era eetablished by bo powerful a Bnddiust king as Kani^ks shonld 
hare endnred for two or three oentnries, and then perished, without 
leaving a trace in any Baddhiat country, and then, after the 8th 
century, been revived and adopted by the BrahmanB for their chn>- 
nol(^. It may be Bo ; but it is so strange, it seems to require some 
strong evidence to make it credible, and none such has yet been 
advanced. 

Hitherto Kanishka's date has been aaeumed almost wholly on 
numismatic evidence, .but it seems to me without saSicieut groands. 
In all the listo hitherto published,' there are at least a dozen barbarian 
kings, several of whom, from the extent of their mint^ea, must have 
had long and prosperous reigns. To com|H'e8B the whole into the 
sixty-four yeare that elapsed for the destruction of the Bactrian king- 
dom (120 B.C.), and the era of Ticraniaditya (66 B.C.), seems to me a 
very strong measure, for which I can see no justification. To allow 
each, on an aven^te, sixteen years' reign, seems very much more prob- 
able, especially as many more names may yet be discovered — and 
even without them this would take as on to the Saka era (a.d. 79) 
without difficulty. One of them, Gondophares, as we shall presently 
sec, reigned for twenty-six years at least. 

The Roman consular coins found by M. Court, above referred to 
{ante, p. 79), were bo worn as to be hardly legible, and though, thei-e- 
fore, they limit the antiquity of his reign certainly to this side of 
44 B,c., they by no means prove that he was so early. On the con- 
ti-ary, the coins being worn, seems to prove that they were old before 
being buried ; the probability is that bhey may hare belonged to 
some pil^n'ini, or missionary, in the West, and had become sacred relics 
iKifore they were enshrined. If Eauishka had merely wanted foreign 
coins, Greek or Roman, he might have had hundreds of perfect ones 
at hifl connnand. There must have been some other and holier motive 
for their dcjxmit than merely to mark a date. 

Every one has heard of the legend of St. Thomas the Apoetle 
visitinj; the court of Gondophares, and, some add, being beheaded by 
his order. It may be a lepond, and not one word of truth in it, but 
those who invented it in the second or third century muat at least have 
had the means of knowing what was the name of the king who was 
on the throne of Gandhara at, or immediately after, the time of the 
Crucifixion. This name apjienrs frequently on coins and inscriptionB, 
and, from the numismatic evidence, has been placed by all as anterior 



' The; ore all given in Thomu'B edition of ■ Prinsep,' voL ti. p. 173, «t mm., to 
which tbe reader i« refflrie4- 
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to Kankhka, and I fancy that no one lookiiig at the coim can well 
arrive at any other concluBion. If this is bo, and he was reigning at 
any time between 4,d, 38 and 50, Eanisbka certainly belongs to the 
latter half of that century. 

AgaiDst this it must be stated that both General Ganningham and 
Professor Dowson read an inscription of this king found at Takht-i- 
Bahi, aa dated in his twenty-sixth year — one says in the 103rd,' the 
other lOOth,^ of the same Samvat as the inscription of Kanishka — a date 
which would answer perfectly for the legend. If this is so, there is 
an end of the controversy ; bnt the stone is so worn, and the writing 
so indistinct, that I cannot see in the phot<^raphs of it what these 
gentlemen find there, and others are equally nnable to do so -, and 
besides this, it is such a wrench to all numismatic evidence to place 
the coins of Qondophares 100 years after those of Kanishka, that we 
most have more evidence than this imperfect inscription affords 
before we adopt its epochal date. The regnal date seems quite clear. 

There is one other point of view from which this question may be 
regarded, but which it is difficult to express clearly without going to 
a greater length than our limits will admit of. It is the date of the 
third convocation, as the northern Buddbiste call it — the fourth, ac- 
cording to the southern. It was held certainly under Kanishka's 
auspices, and I cannot help fancying about the year 70 or 80 a.d. At 
that time, at least, Buddhism seems to have made a great stride in 
Thibet, in Bnrmah, and the East generally. It was about this time 
that it was fabled to have been first carried to Java, and about the 
time when it was first introduced in Ghina.^ It looks bo like one of 
those ontbuTsbi of missionary zeal that followed all the three previous 
convocations, that I cannot help fancying that this one was held in 
the latter half of the first century, and that the era of the king who 
held it was allowed in all Buddhist countries to supersede that of 
Uie Nirvana, which, as far as I can see, was the only one that had 
existed previously in India. 

To at^e this out fully would require more Bpace than its import- 
ance for architectural purposes would justify ; but its bearing on the 
i^e of the Qandhara monasteries is in some respects considerftble. If 
they are as modem as I suspect them to be, the more modem date for 
Kaniabka would accord better with the known facts Ihiin carrying his 
date up before the Christian era. ■ 

Proceeding onward, the next name we come to of any importance 
is Mahiracala, who is said to have invaded Ceylon. There is, how- 



'AKbcological Bcporta,* vol. t. p.. oiety,' vol. tjL (H.S.) p. 376, «< ik^. 

■ Beal'a 'Life of Fa Uiao,' latrodDo 
' Jonniftl of tlia 'Ruyil Astatic Bo- 1 tion, p. xi. 
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ever, no trace of any snch invasion at that time, which, by the appli- 
cation of averages wonld be aboi^ 180 ajd., if Kaniehka ruled before, 
and 250 if after, the Christian Era, His date would be interesting 
if it conid be ascertained from his connexion with Baladitja, the 
kini^ of Magadha, whose story Hiouen Thsang tells in sach mintite 
detail.^ 

The Aditya dynasty opens with a king who is said to have been 
a kinsman of Vicramaditya, and is evidently the grandfather of the 
great king of that name, who figures prominently in the next dynasty 
as the patron of Matrigupta. The story of the latter is told in great 
detail in the ' Raja Tarangini,' and is one of the most cnrious episodes 
in the history. He was sent to Kashmir four years before the death 
of Vicramaditya (550), and on hearing of his patron's decease, re- 
signed his vioeroyalty, and retired to Benares, leaving tbe throne to 
his successor, Pravarasena. ~ 

In speaking of the dynasty of Malwa, only twenty or twenty-five 
years were allowed for the reign of Sri Harsha, and only eighty for 
the whole duration, from the fall of the Guptas, 470, to the death of 
the great Vicramaditya, GGO, a period, it seems from the evidence of 
the 'Eaja Tarangini,' it is impossible to contract. Pratapaditya, the 
kinsman of the first, was, we are told, the great-^^ndfather of M(%a- 
vahana, the first king of tbe next dynasty, and then we have one more 
king before we reach Hiranya, who is said to have been contemporary 
with the second Vicramaditya, Of course there may have been con- 
sidenible overlapping at both ends, and the lives of the Kashmiri kings 
may have been short ; but as we have six intermediate kings in tbe 
one list between the two Vicramadityas, and only one in the other, il 
seems that the last could hardly have ascended the throne before 515, 
if BO early. 

One of the adis of Pravarasena was to invade Siladitya, the first 
Ballabhi king of that name mling in Gnjerat. We have not, it is 
true, any dated coins or inscriptions belonging to him, but we have of 
his next successor but one, Sri Dharasena II., 693 {ante, p. 780), so 
that any date between .550 and 570 would answer perfectly well for 
this war, and tbe fact of its being so is in iteelf almost sufficient to 
establish the correctness of the chronology we are now tiying to 
explain. 

Since I wrote last on the subject, a passage has been pointed out 
to me ' in Rdmusat's ' Nonveaux Melanges Asiatiques ' (vol. i. p. 197), 
which enables us to fix the chronology of the Naga dynasty within a year 
or two for extreme deviation. It seemB that the third king, Chandrapira, 
applied to the Chinese Emperor for assistance against the Arabs in 
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713, and that the Emperor conferred the title of King on him in or 
about 720. Ab he was on the throne only eight jeare and eight 
months, there is no room for deviation in this date, and it carries with 
it those of his prudeceaeors and followers. It thns hecomes clear that 
bortabba I. was the king who was on the throne when Hionen Thsang 
resided in the valley, 631-633, and alao when he passed near it on 
his return home in 643, all which is perfectly consonant with what 
we find in his test ; and it also fixes tlie date of Lalitaditya, one of 
the moat important kings in the list, with ahnost absolute certainty, 
as 725-762. 

Withont placing implicit reliance on all that is said in the ' Baja 
Tarangini,' with regard to the exploits of this king, or of his having 
overran and conquered all India, from beyond the Himalayas to Cape 
Gomorin, still a safiicient residuum of fact must remain to enable ns 
te Bee that the troubles which had begun in 650, on the death of 
Siladitya of Canonge, had laid India prostrate at the feet of any 
daring adventurer. 

From whatever side we approach it, we can hardly fail to perceive 
that a great revolution took place in India about the year 750. All 
the old dynasties are then swept away, and for 200 years we have 
nothing but darkness, and when light again dawns, about two centuries 
afterwards, the map is re-arranged, and new dynasties and new 
religions have taken the place of the old. 

This reign, too, forms a moet appropriate termination to the prin- 
cipal division of our architectural history. The coins of his rival, 
Yasoverman of Canonge, found in the great Tope at Manikyala, 
prove the completion of that great Buddhist monument, just 1000 
years after the style had been inaugurated by the great Asoka, and in 
that thousand years all that is important in Bnddbist architecture 
ia included. The fatit, too, of hia being the builder of the great 
Naga temple at Marttand, the earliest, so far as I know, in Eashmir, 
marks the commencement of a new architectural era, the fmits 
of which we see when the curtain again rises. The Jaina religion, 
with ite new style of temples, had entirely replaced Buddhist forms 
over the greater part of India, and the Yaishnava and Saiva religions 
reigned supreme everywhere else, in the forms in which we now find 
them, after the lapse of nearly another 1000 years' doration. As, 
however, there are no ehronological difficulties with regard to these 
later dynasties, the discussion of the dates of the kin^' reigns who 
built them has evidently no place in this Appendix.' 

1 Cramingfaaa'a ' Andeut Qeognpbj i rap'a ' Useful Tablen of ludiui Dyitaoties, 
of India,' p. 92. 4o.' Tbey were republiahed by Mi. 

' One of the moat nseful maiiualB ever ! Thomas in bis edition of ' Prinsep,' with 
pabliihed for the um of stadenU of i ooiuidemble additiODB and many im- 
Indian hiilorj imd chronology was Frin- i proTcmrnta by hlnmli^ bnt the editioQ 
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Before concluding this Appendix, I woidd like to be allowed to 
exjdaiii an hypothesis which, if it can be BUBtained, not only cleare up 
what has hitherto been a great mystery, but gets rid of a quantity 
of rubbish which obscures the chronol<^ of the period. It does not, 
however, alter any date, nor affect them further than, if true, it 
confirmfl some, which, if it prove gronndless, are deprived of its 
support. 

No one has yet been able to point to the name of Ticramaditya aa 
belonging to any king in the grst century B.C., or to any event likely 
to give rise to an era being dated from it.' What, then, was the 
origin of the era dating from S6 B.C., and how did it arise and obtain 
its name? 

My belief is that the solntion of the mystciy will be found in a 
passage in Albiruni, the meaning of which he did not profess to under- 
stand, combined with two or three passages in the ' Raja Tarangini.' 

The passage in Albiruni is to the following effect : — " L'ere de 
Soca, nomm^e par les Indiens Sacakala, est posterieure k celle de 
Ticramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d'un prince qui a rigaA 
ear lea contr^ sitn^ entre I'Indns et la mer (le Golfe da Bengde)_ 
8a r^idence 4tait plac^ an centre de I'Empire (Muttra P), dans la 
contr^ nonmi^e Aiyavartha. Les Indiena le font naitre dans une 
claaee autre qne celle des (Kchatrias P) : qnelqnes-nns pr^tendent qa'il 
^it Sondra et oriiginare de la ville de Mansonra. II y en a mSmc 
qui disent qu'il n'^tait pes de race indienne, et qu'il tirait son origine 
des r^ons occidentales. Lee pcnples eurent beancoup & Bonffrir de 
son deapotisme, jusqn'a ce qu'il leur vint da secours de I'Orient, 
Ticramaditya marcha contre Ini, mit son arm6e en d^route, et le tua 
sur le territoire de Korour, situd entre Monltan et le Ch&teaa de Lonny. 
Gette ^poque devint cSlebre, k cause de la juie que les peuples res- 
sentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour kve, principalement 
chez les astronomea." * 

It secme impossible to apply this narrative to any e\'ents happen- 
ing in the first century b.c, not to mention the inherent absurdity of 
Ticramaditya eetablishing an era 56 B.C., and then 135 years after- 
wards defeating the Saka king on the banks of the Indna. If it 
meant anything, it might point to the origin of the Saka era, not th^ 
of Ticramaditya. 

Ib ezhaneted. There could hardljr be ; Buob a purpoee, for T am afraid it would 
an; better Borrioo done for the cause, hardly pay lu a bookBoIler'B ipQcnlation. 
than if he or Bome odb vould republish I ' ' Journal of the Boyal A^utio Bo- 
thsm in a separate form, bo as to render ciety,' vol, iv. (N.S.) p. 131, et tapf, 
them generall; a<ailable. It ia a pity | ' *Joanial Aeiatiqa^' Ime sdrl^ lam, 
Qoremment hat no funds aiailable fur . iv. p Z^. 
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Tnmiiig from this to the ' Baja TarangiDi,' we find the following 
paBsagefl in Troyer'B tianalatioi) : — ■ 

" A^nt fait venir ensuite, d'tm autre paja, Pratapaditya, parent 
dn roi Yicnmaditja, ils le sacrtrent sonverain de 1' Empire. 

" D'antres indnito en erreur ont fcrit que ce Vicrainaditya fnt le 
mdnie qni combattit les ^akas ; mais cette version est rejet^." ' 

A little farther on we have : " Dang le mfime temps — the death 
of Hiranya — ^I'henreox Vicramaditya, appel6 d'un antre nom Hareha, 
rennit comme empereur k Udidjajini I'Empire de I'lnde sons nn flenl 
parasol. . . . 

" £mplo;ant la fortune comme moyen d'ntilit^ il fit flenrir lee 
talente : c'eet ainsi qa'encore anjonrd'hm les hommes de talent se 
tronvent la t^ hante an milien des riches. 

" Ajant d'abord ddtmit tea ^akaa, il rendit l^r le fardean de 
I'aeiivre de Hari, qni doit deecendre snr la terre ponr exterminer les 
Metchhas." » 

Before going further, it may be as well to point ont what appears 
to be a fair inference from the above. That the first VicramaditTa, 
the friend of Pratapaditya, was so near in dst« to the seoond — he, in 
fact, appears to have b€«n his grandfather — as to be confounded with 
him, and to have the name of Sakari applied to him, which in fact 
belonged to his grandson, the real destroyer of the Sakas. 

My conviction is, that these paragraphs refer to one and the same 
event ; and, asannuog that the battle of Korllr was fought 544 — the 
year before Yicramaditya sent Matrignpta to be hia viceroy in Kash- 
mir — what I believe happened was this : Some time after 750, when 
the Hindus were remodelling their history and their institutions, so 
as to mark their victory over the Bnddhiste, they determined on 
establishing two eras, wldch should be older than that of the Bndd- 
h'lBtB, A.D. 79, and for this pnrpoee instituted one, ten cycles of sixty 
years each, before the battle of Korflr, and called it by the name of 
the hero of that battle, the most illustrions of their history; the 
other ten centuries, or 1000 years before the same date, and called it 
by the name of bis father, Sri Harsha — a title he himself often bore 
in conjanction with his own name — the first consequently dated for 
56 B.C., the second from 456. It need hardly be added that no Sri 
Harsha existed in the fifth century b.c., any more than a Yicramaditya 
in the first. 

The co-exiatence of these eras may be gathered from the following 
passage in Alhiruni : — 



' Tnjrer'B tranilatioa of the 'Baja | tbongb lometlmee emneonalj identified 
l^UMJ^Di,' ToL ii. p. 43. In Wilsim'. i with that priooe."— • - - 

tmiu1at[on it is nid, " A different mnn- tdL sr. p. S2. 
arch from tho Saccari Ttoramaditya, ' * Loo. dt p. 76. 
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" On emploie ordinuretnent lea ^res de Sri Harecba, ie Ticrama- 
ditja, de Saca, de B&llabha, et dea Gonptas." " D'a|»^ cela, eo H^en 
tenant k Van iOO de I'ere de Yezderdjed, on se troave sous I'anQ^ 
1488 de r^re de Sri Kaiacha— Van 1088 de I'^re de Ticramadltya — 
Tan 953 de 1'^ de Saca — I'an 7IS de I'^re de Ballabba, et de celle 
des Gonptas (a.d. 1032)." — ' Journal Aaiatiqne,' series iv. vol. iv. 
pp. 280, 286. 

The Sri Harsba era, exactly 400 years before that of Vicmmaditya. 
vae avowedly conventional, and aeems never to have come into nae, 
and no further mention ia made of it afterwards. 

If this view of the matter can be sustained, the advantage will be 
not only that the date of the battle of Korfir, and of the expnlBion of 
the Sakas, Hnnaa, Yavanas, &c., from India will be fixed with mathe- 
matical precision in S44, bot that one of the greateat mysteries con- 
nected with the history of the period wilt he cleared np, and the 
revival of the Hinda religion relegated to a mnch later period. If, 
on the other hand, it can he shoWn that this view of the matta* is not 
tenable, we shall lose these advantages, but it wilt require a great 
deal more than that to prove that Ticnunaditja, or any Hindn king, 
reigned in the first century B.C. Buddhism was then in its palmieet 
state, and there is no trace of the Hindn religion then existing, and 
the expulsion of Sakas, Tavanas, and Hunae did not take place for 
long afterwards. 

Be this as it may, having now cursorily nm throngh the whole 
chronolt^, in so far as it admits of controversy, I feel very confident, 
on a calm review of the whole, that none of the important dates quoted 
above can be disturbed to a greater extent than say ten, or at the utmost 
twenty years — except, perhaps, that of Kanishka. From the Anjana 
epoch, 691 B.C., to the death of Lalitaditya, a.d. 761, all seems now 
tolerably clear and fixed, and, with a very little industry, minor 
blemielies might easily be swept away. If this were done, the chrono- 
1<^ of mediteval India for the Bnddhist period might be considered 
as fixed on a secure and immoveable basis of ascertained facts. 
The advantages of this beii^ done can hardly be over-estimated for 
improving onr knowledge of India generally, while, among other 
things, it would give a precision and sohdity to all onr speculations 
about that country, which, for want of it, have hitherto been generally 
BO vague and nnsatiafactoiy. 
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Thb following 818 Uie laat^ of the twenty-four Enddhae, be^nning 
with Biponkara I., who appeared to instrucb and enlighten mankind, 
and to whom Sakya Muni ancceeda in the preeent Ealpa : 

22. KBikat»nda,boni BtEh<fmawatiDi%fii«. HiBBo-lree tbe Siriaia (SiriM OMiufa). 

23. KanagBtLm», bora at Sobhawatinagara. His Bo-ti«e the Udambara (Ffnit 

gUmitmta). 
21. Kaw^apa. boni at BoraDaii-iMgaro, Benares. Hii Bo-tree the Nigiodha (Finu 

GftDtama, bom 62S ex., at Kapilawasta. Hie Bo-tree Pippbala (fVnu 
TtUgloia).* 
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THE TWBNTT-POUE TIBTHANKAEAa OP THE JAINa 



1 Adinatha or Tri- 

•babbs . . . 

2 I Ajitanatha , . 

3 Sambhuoatha 

4 [ Abhainandanatha 

5 Samatinatha . 

>6 \ Snpadmaaatlia . 

7 ; Bnpartwanatha . 

6 Cbandraprabba . 
9 ; Pnihpadiuita . . 

10 : Bilalanatha . . 

11 j Sri Ansaiiatha 

12 Vannpadya . . 

13 I Timalanatha . . 

14 [ Anantanatlia . 

15 ; Dharnunanalha . 
IS ' Sanlanetha 

17 KnntLanatha . , 

18 Annatba . 

19 HalliQatba . . 

20 MnnUnTTata , . 

21 Naminatha , . 

22 Neminatba 

2S Panwanatha . . 

21 Vardbanifuia or 

HjJuvin. . . 



BnH . . . 
Elepbant . . 

MookG7 ■ 
Chakwa (Bed 

BwMtika . . 
Craaoent Hoon 
Ciooodile . 
Tree or Flower 



Thimdeibolt 
Antelope . 
Goat . . 
Fiah . . 
Pinaaolfi . 
Tortoise . 
Lotna, with stalk 
Bhell . . 






GDJerat 

MtSikbar.Chod^ 
„ Parianath 



Kansanbhi 

BenaKC . 

Gliandripnr 

KakendrapoT 

Bhadalpnt 

Sindh . 

Chatnpapnri 

Eumpatapuri 

Afodhjra. . 

Ratanpori . 

Haatinapura 



Mithila . 

Rajj^Tiha 
Mithila . 
Dwarika 

Ghitrakot 



I From Inttodootioii to Tnmonr's [ places of birth, and Bo-trees at the whole 
' MalMwaiiM),' p. ixxiii., where the names, I twenty-fbnr are given. 
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INDEX. 



ABHATAGIBI. 



AsatuaiBi dagobo, L, ]93. 

Aba, Uoont, uioient Jaina temples on, 

I., 234. Temple of Vimala Sah, 

1, 236— a37. 
Adinati mosque, Oanr, 11., 163. 
AfehtmiatAn, topes M, 1., 72. Caves, 



217. 

Ahmedabad, temple oE Shet Hatti- 
aiug at, 1 . 257. Stjie and ohatao- 
ter of the arohitectnre, II., U2. 

Aiwntli, old temple at, I., 218. Plan, 
I., 219. View, 1,220. 

Ajroic, temple at, 1 , 263. Hosqne 
at. II.. 125. Flan, U., 127. Great 
arch, II., 127. 

AJDUtii. Took-cnt Tee at. I., 64 Chait- 
ya oaifB, I., 123, View o( interior, 
I.. 123. GroBB-seotioD, I. 123. 
Finn. I., 124. View of facade. I., 
125. Bock cut dagobo, I., 126. 
Gavesat, I., 145, 146. Vlhanu, I., 
153—151). 

Akbar, arohitectnral glories of, 11., 
189—201. 

Aleiaader the Great, pillan ascribed 
to. L. 56. 

Allahabad. Ifitorpillar at, I., 53. Pal- 
ace at, II. 19tJ. 

Altnmih. tomb oT, II., 124. 

AawTii Deva, tompte erected by, L, 
6». 

Amber, palace at, II., 96. 

Amoj. piiilooat. II., 317. 

Amravati, tope at, I., 71, 72. Rail at, 
I,. 93, 99-101. Dagoba, I., 102. 

Amritsur, golden temple at, II., 83. 

Amwah, Jaina temple at. I,, 250. 
View of porch, I.. 251. 

Ananda, temple at. Pagan, IL, 230. 

Andher, topeB at, I., 6a, 

Andra dynasty, the, I., 20, 

Anaradhapnm, ancient capital of Cey- 
lon, 1 , 188. The Bocred Bo-tree, 
L, 1S9. FoandatioD and prenent 
HUte o( the city, I., 188, 189 
Topes, d^obas, Ac,, I., 189—195. 
Great Brazen Monastery, I„ 195. 
Pillars, I , 196. The Uaha Tihara, 
n., 272. 

Arch, objection of the Hindns to the, 



I., 210. Indian examples, I., 211, 
8e» Gateway B. 

Architectnre, Bnddbiat, I., 44. Stam- 
bhas or lata, I., 52-56. btupae, I., 
67—60. TopeB, I., 60—83. Bails, 
I., 84—104. Chaitya haUs, caTse, 
I., 105-144. Vihara oaveB, I,, 144 
— 168, Oandhara mona8terie<i, I,, 
189-184. Ceylon, L, 186—206. 

Aruhitectnre, Chalnkyan, II,, 1, Tem- 



KU.,i 



-20. 



Arobitectare, domestic, in China, II.. 
317—325. 

ArchiteotQre, Dra vidian, I,, 319, 
Bock-cnt temples, I., 326 — 339. 
Itaths, I., 328—330. Kylaa, I.,334. 
Temples, I., 340. Palaces, L, 381— 
385 

Arcbitectnieinthe Himalayas, I,, 379. 
Kashmiri temples, I.. 283—318. 

Architecture Indian Saracenic ; QhaZ' 
ni, II,. 109-116. Pathan. II., 113. 
Delhi, II,. 115, 125-129. Later Pa- 
than. II,. 139-134, Jaanpore, 11., 
136—140. Gujerat. II , 141. Mal- 
wa, II., 154, Benga], II., 155-169. 
Ealburgah, 11., 160-166. Bijnpiir 
ir, 168-171. Bcinde. II,. 172- 
Mognl II , 182. 1S4. WoodtTi. 



II., 



3-225, 



Aichiteotare, Further Indian : Br.r 
mah, 11.. 226-235. Sia-n, If., ; :-, 

—251, Java, II., 262-277. Caiul; i 
dia, n., 278-299. 

Architect are, Indo-Aryan, or Nortlifi', 
II., 21. TcmplcB, II.. 26-S . 
Brahmauioal lock.out temples, 11 . 
52—63. Temples, It , 63—79. 

ArchiteutQrc, Jainu, I., 207. Archcn. 
I., 2iO -212. Domes and rooBii^. 
1,212-218. Plans, I., 218-221 
Sikras, I., 221-225. Northern: 
temples. I., 226—251. Towers, 1,. 
252-264. Modem: TemploH, I., 
256-260. Cavea, I., 361, 2<13 
Converted mo«qne«, I,, 363. Sonth- 
em Indian: colossalslatnes, I.,267, 



268. 



• India 
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L, 9—11. 'nie daminMit people 

before the riae ot BoddhUm, I., 4S. 
Aukk. Bnddhiat king, hia oonneiion 

with iDdianucliiteotnra, I., 47, G3. 

Hia miaaionuie* into Ci^loa, L 

199. Hia sdiota at Giraar, I.. 3S9. 

Hia misaionariea into Btmnah, 11., 

237. »«I.,«1. ftS. 
Atala. Htiaiid. the, IL, 139. 
Audienoe HaU at Bijapnr, IL, 181. 
Annutgabad, moaqae at. It., 317. 
Aarnnniebe, II., 817. HU aop7 ot 

tbe Taj« Mehat, U., 317. Hia bot- 

ial place, II., 318. 

.__ __i _ . — 'jM. 11.. a?'-. 

. Frag- 

, I . sua. 

Ajodb^ n., 346. 

Ajnthia, snoient capital of Siam, 

niiu of pagoda at, II., 347, 348. 

Babjlonia, arcbitectsnl nynonjina in 

Bonnah. II., 333. Etlmogniphical 

ooDDeiion, II., 346, 

', in Dhwwu, Jaioa oave, I., 
DraTidian and Indo-Aiyan 

temples at, II.. 36. CoBtnst of 

Bt;le, II., 36. Carea at, U.,64— £6. 

Plan and aeetion, II., 69. 
Bagh, oare at, I., 146. Great vihan, 

1., 159. Plan, I., 160. 
Baillfir, in Mfsore, great temple at, 

II., 8. Plan, 11., 10. View of pomh, 

II., 11. Viev of pavilion, II„ 12. 
BaioD, Cambodia, temples at, n., 294 

—296. 
Bflkeng, Monnt, mined temple at, H, 

297. 
Bancorah, Hindu temple at, I., 14. 
Bangkok, Great Tower, II., 249. HaU 

of andienoe, II., 250. 
Barabar, Behar c«ves at, I., 108. 
Baroach, mosqne at. II., 163. 
BarroUi, temple at, 11., 64. View and 

plan, II., 66, Ornamented pillar, 

II., 66, 
Bastian, Dr. Adolphe, Cambodian ex- 

ploratioDH of. II., 27S. 
Bayley, E, C, Hculptnre brooght from 

Jamalgiri bj, I., 169. 
Bedsa, Cbaitya oave, I,, 112, Plan 

and capital of pillar, I., 113. Viev 

on verandah, T., 114, 
Uebaicaves, I., 108. Bengal. I., 138 

-144. 
Benares, view and diagram of temples 

at, 11., 27, 75. View of balcony at 

the obserrator;, II., 96. 
Ben;;ikl, caves, 1., 138. Its arohiteotare 

and local individuality of its style, 

11,, 106. 160. Type of the modern 

roof, II,, 161, 
Bettu templee, I., 267. 
Bhaja, Chaitya oave, plan, I., 110. 

Favade. 1.. 111. 



u Naoahera, temple at, 
1„ »S. VUw of oourt. I., 293. 

Bhariint, nil at, I., 85—91. Sqnare 
and oblong cells, from a baa-relief 
at, I., 136. Bound temple and part 
of palace, L, 168. 

Bbat^on, Devi Bbowani, temple at, 
I., 304. Doorway of Dorbar, L, 
SOT. 

Bhilaa Tmea, I., BO— «5. 

Bhojpnr, Topes at, I., 65. 

Bhnraneawar, great temple at, n., 

36, Plan. II. , S6. View of, H., 

37. Great Toww, n,, 38. Baj 
Ba&i temple at, IL, 39. Doorway 
in, II., 40. 

Bijaiiagar, gateway, L, 211. 

Bi}Bpar, II., 172. Its aTotaitfletnre, U., 
l73. ;iDmma Uosjid at n., 174. 
Beetiona, II., 175. Tomb of Ibra- 
him. 11., 176, 01 Mahmfld, H., 177. 
Ancient Hall, U.. 181. 

Bimeran, Tope at. I., 78. 

Bindrabnu, II.. 77. Plan of temple 
at, n., 78. View. IL, 79, Balcony 
in temple, U,, 80. 

Bintanne, relic of Bnddba at, I., S8. 

Bombay, nnmber of aavea at, I., 107. 

Boondi. palace at, II., SI. 

Boro Bnddor, Java. U., 258. Plan, 
elevation, and section, 11., 360. 
Seotlons ot donee, n., 361. "^ew 
ot central entrance and stairs, n , 
364. 

Bo-tree, the sacred, I., 189. Branch 
of it in Ceylon, I., 199. At Bnddh 
Oaya, II„ 271. 

Bnddba Ia Honasteiy, Thibet, I., 
313. 

Bowleee or Beaervoirs, nae and aiohi- 
teotaral feotnrei of , IL, 101. 

Brahma, nqm<trons images ot, in Cam- 
bodia, IL, 295. 

Brahmanism, L, 323. 

Bmnbanatn. Java, gronp of templee 
at, a., 26G. 

Biazen Monastery, Annradhapura, I., 
195. 

Bnchropolly, U., 3. View of temple, 
II., 4, 

Bnddh Oaya, atTnia, L, 69. 70. Tem- 
ple. I., 70. BaU I., 85. Bas-re- 
lief from, I., 111. The Sacred Tree, 
I,. 199. 

Bnddba, period of hia birth, I,. 11. 
Apportionment ot his lemaiiiB, I., 
67—69. Belie of, at Bintenue, L, 
58. Colossal stalna of, L,200. nofe. 
His tooth, its sanotity. ahrinen, mi- 
grations, L, 68, 69, 161. Relies of, 
at RongOn. II„ 237 

Baddhism, its fonnder, 1,, 16. Secret 
of his snooese, I., 16. 

Bnddhist architeotnre, earliest trace- 
able date, L, 48—60. Beligion 
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dominated by it, L, 49. Clamiflo- 
tion, 1 , 50. Temple in Chins, II., 

306. Koaaetety at FeUn, II., 308. 

8»e ArcbiteotnTe. 
BandB, or Donu, II.. 101, 103. 
BnribAn, Bcolpturee at, U., 297, note. 
Burmah, nrobitectore in, II.. 226. 

Thaltin, U., 227. Pituoe. II.. 228. 

Fa^n, II., 329. Circular dagobas, 

n., 334—241, Monasteries, II., 

241—245. Hon-nae of Mortal, tL, 

275. 
Butva tomb at. H., 161. 



. top' 

Cvnbay, Jvmma Unsjid at, IL, 152. 

Cambodia, M. Moahot's reaearclies 
in, II., 27S. Labours of Dr. Baa- 
tiau, n., 2T8;ot Mr. ThomBon, 
U., 279 ; of Captains Dondort de 
la Oree and Delaporte, II., 27Q. 
Traditiona, original immigranta. 
taiatoiy. It., 280, 2tJl. Temple of 
NabhoR Wat, II., 381. Temple of 
Baion, II., 2M ; of Ongcor Xhotn. 
II., 2% ; other temples, n., 29<I. 
Civil arohitectnre, II , 297. Re- 
markable evidenuea of mechanical 
skill and civilization, II , 299. 

Oanaro. stambhosat, I., 263. 

CoDonge, Jaina tenple at, I., 263. 
Mosqne at, II . 140. 

Canton, pailoo near, II., 315. 

Canton river, "Second Bar Fagoda" 
on the, II., 311. 

Capitnla and columns, Tiihoot and 
Sanltissn, I.. 54. Jamalgiri. I . 173, 
176, 

Caves, I., 106. Geographical distri- 
bution of, I.. 107. AjanlJi, J., 123, 
137, 153. Uadami. II., 54. Bagh, 
I., 146, 169. Barabar, I., 108. Bed- 
BO. I., 112. Debar, I., 108 Ben- 
pi. I., 138-144. Bhaja. I., 110. 
Dhniumar, I. 131. EUora, I., 127. 
Junir, L, 16G. KorU, I., 116. Keu- 
heri, I.. 129. Kbolvi, 1 . 132. fiul- 
sette. ]., 161. Satapanni, I., 108. 
Mode of ornamentation, 1.. 133. 

Cenotaphs, IL, 85—90. 

Ceylon: Buddhist reliL-H in, 1., 58. I(4i 
ancient architeHare, I., 185—206. 
Ste Anaindbapura. 

Cbait;a Halls ; Baddbist temples, 
1 , 105. Examples, L, 109—132. 
Sm Caves. 

Cbalakyaus. the, n.,1. Early identity 
of the Jnius with the, II., 2 Fe- 
ouliarity of their style, 11., 2. Hee 
Arohitecture 

CbondragupCa, the Sandrocottns of 
the Greeks, I., 17. 

Cbandravati, pillnnat, I.. 238. Tem. 
pie or imtch, II., 63. I'lan, II., 64. 



CharoB, territory occupied by tbe, L, 

333. 
Chillambaram, temple at, L, 350. 

Han, I., 351. Forcb of hall. I., 

353. Section o( porch, I., 363. 

View of mined temple or pagoda, 

I., 354. 
China, deQoienoy of information, IL, 

300. Point of divergence between 
its people and the l^^yptians, 11., 

301. Canses of the absence of cer- 
tain claasee of boildings, IL, 301 — 
303 Fsgodaa : Temple of theOreftt 
Dragon. IL, 304. Buddhist tem- 
ples. IL, 306. Taas, or towera, 
IL, 310. Tomb«,IL,313. Pailoos, 
II., 315. Domestic architecture, 
H„ 317—336. 

Chittore, diagram cf Ueera Bote's 
temple at, II. , 73. Temple of Vriji, 
II. , 74. Palace of Bhim and Pnd- 
mandi. tL, 91, 

Chola, region forming the kingdom 
of, I., 323. 

Cbonltrie, TimmuUa Kayak's, L, 361. 

Chnttries, or Cenotaphs, IL. 85. 

Civil Architecture, II, . 85. Cambodia, 
IL, 297. China, IL, 317. 

Cole, Lieut., Explorations in Kash- 
mir, L.280, 

Colombo, Hindu temple at, I., 333. 

Combaoonum, I., 367, Gopura or 
gale pyratcid Ut, L, 368. 

Confueins, temples of, II., 304, 

Conjeverom. temples and hall, I.. 360. 

Court, U., Topes opened by, I., 79. 

Cowie. Bev. A , Kasbmirian explora- 
tions of, I, , 280. 

CrjRtal Palace. Sydenham, GiU's oop' 
ies of Inilian frescoes, L, 15f4, iiulc 
Sculptures. L, 169, 

Cunninghftm, Gen,. Eastern Arcbno- 
logical explotations of, I,, 64, «f 

CutUck, oaves at. I., 140, 143. Nine- 
storeyed palace, II. 48. Hindu 
bridge at. IL. 49. 



Dagobas : Amravati, I., 102. Bock- 
cnt, at Ajnnta. I.. 126. Annnid- 
bupara. L, 190—196. Cirunlar, of 
Burmah. IL, 234, Kong Madfi. 11 . 
234. Sh(i{<iDadD. IL, 336. Rau- 
gOn. IL, 238. MengOn, U., 239— 
211. ■ 
Dams, or bunds. IL. 101—102, 
Darantn, Jclalabad. topes at, L. 77 
Dos .\vatar, Buddhist vihwa, Elloru, 

L. 165. 
DasyuB, the slave people. L, 12. Their 

architecture, I., 13, 
Deeg, garden palace of. II., 96. Hall. 
n,, 97. view from the Central 
Panlion, U., 98. 
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DeepdBTUi, or Ump pUlan in theEaat, 

I., 33«, 337. 
I>«tirwMi» Tiluu», EUora, plui of, I., 

163. 
DeUi Lam^ wonHp p«id to him, I., 

313. 
Delftporte, Owtain, explontloiu in 

CuDbodik,II.,979. 
D«lbl, Ut at, I., 63. Juu Temple, 

I., 269. Falue, II., MM. pfui, 

n., 907. Jnmjns Hnqid, H., 318. 
Delhi, Old, section, aroheo, and minai 

of the Kntab, II., 118-134. Iron 

Eillw, n., 123. Interior of tomb, 
[., 124. View of tomb, U., 131. 

Fendentire from moeqne, II.. 134. 
Deriah Donlnt. the pavilion ol, at 

Seringapatam, n., 319. 
Dhar, moeqae at, 11., 165. 
Dharwai', deepdiuia in, I., 337. Brab- 

mauioal Tooa-ont temples, IL, 53. 
Dbnunai. oavea at, I., 131, 163. 
Dbomnar Lena, Ellora, Book-cut tem- 
ple at, n., 60. Plan, n., 61. 
Digga Hnblnm, unfinished Uantapa 

at, L, 37ti. 
Dimapnr, monoIitliB at, L, 309. 
Djeing, Flatran, Java, gronp of small 

temples at. 11., 374. 
Do Tal, or Dookja Qbnr, Ellon, a 

Boddbist vihara, I., 16G. 
Dolka, moaqne at. II.. 153. 
Domes : Hindn, I., 313. Indian Sara- 

cenio, U., 176. CoDBtraotiTe dia- 
ram, IL, ISO. Boro Bnddor, IL, 
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Douestio arohiteotore, Chinese, IL, 



Dravidian style. I., 310. Its extent, 
I., 319. HiHtorical notice, I., 320. 
BeiiKions, I., 323. ^Anbitectnre. 

Draviifians, the, I., 11. 

Dnrbar, Bliat^on, doorway of, I., 
307. 

Dnttiah, palace at, U.,93. 

Elaaia, so-called tomb of, I., 180. 
EUora, oaves at, I.. 137. Yihame, I., 

163. Indra Sabba Caie, I.. 263. 

Kylas at, I., 334—337. Dbnmnai: 

Lens Cave, IL, 60. 
Emn, lata at, L, 66. Pillar, L, 317. 

Facades: Behar, I., 109, 111. Bar. 
mab, IL, 242. 

Feroze Sbab, lat rebnilt by, L, 52. 

Fattebpore Bikri, IL, 193. Carved 
pillars io, II.. 194. Mosqoe at. U., 
196. Sontbem gateway, iL, 106. 



Ool vihora, tenlptnres, L, 300. Gaii- 

esB Gave, Cdttaok, L, 140. PUIm 

in, L, 140. 
Oandbaia Topes, L, 72—76. IConas- 

teries, L, 168-184. 
aaI^teB, the, and ita Bhiita,IL, 98. 
Gate-pyramid at Combaoonam, I., 

S68. 
Gateways or Torana, L, 9S. 8«uohi, 

L, 96. Bijanaew^, L, 211. JshH' 

pore, IL, 137. Gaiir, 11., 165. 

Futtebpore Sikri, n., 196. Pakin, 

n., 308. 
Gandapolen, temple at. Pagan, IL, 332. 
Gaur, pecnliar form of roof in, II., 

160, 161. Hoaqnee, U., 163 ; their 

defects, II , 164. Ancient Hinnr, 

n., 165. Gateways, IL, 165. 
Gaotamipatra, Cave, Nassick, rail at, 

L,94. Pillar in, L, 150. 
Gb&ta, or laudiug-plaoea, II., 99. 

Gboosla, Benares, II , 100. 
Qbaiui, bnildingB of Mabmlldand his 

nobles. U., 109. klinor at, II., 110. 

Ornaments from tbe tomb ol Mah. 

ml^dat, IL, 111. 
Ohoosla ObU, tbe, Benarea, D., 100. 
Gill, Major, Oriental drawings, L.. 158, 

Gimor, the Hill of, slirine of the 
Joins, I., 338. Temple of Nemina- 
tba, L, 230. 

Gopal Gunge, temple at, U., 82. 

Oopnra at Combaoonnm, I., 368. 

Goalior, temple at. L, 344. Teli ka 
Handir temple, U., 67, View, IL, 
es. Temple of Scindiab's mother, 
Ii,7«. View, IL, 77. Palacp, IL. 
94. Tomb of Habommod Obans, 
U.,19I. View.IL, 193. 

Gnjerat. IL. 141. Historical aooonnt, 
IL, 141, 142. 

Gnnuankerry, pavilion at, L, 374. 
Stambba, I., 276. 

GyraapoTB, temple ot, L, 249. 

Hammonoondab, Hetropolitan temple 

of, II., 4. View ot great doorway, 

IL. B. 
Himalayas, tbe, arcbitectore in, I., 

279 
Hindu temple at Banoorab, I., 14. 
Hionen Tbsang at Amrav^i, L, 103 ; 

at Assam, L, 310. 
Honan, China. Bnddbist temple at, 

n.,3oe. 

Hnllabid. in Mysore, temple at, II . 
12. Tbe Kait lawora, n., 13 Plan. 
IL. 14. Bestored view of the tem- 
ple, II., 15. Ita varied design. 11 . 

16, View of central pavilion, II., 

17. Sncoession ol animal frieieii, 
IL. 18, 

Hnmayon Sbab, tomb of, at Old Del- 
hi, a., 190. 
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Ibrahim Shah, Motqne of, at Bijapnr, 

IL, 17i. 
Inuunbon, the, at Laoknov, II., 220. 
Imndgrations, I,, 2G. 
India, Northeni, indnoementa to the 

•tod; o( its uohiteDtme, 1., 4. Its 

luatOTj, L, e— 39. 
India, Southern, Dnsatisfaototr rec- 
ords, I., 29. Botdptnres, I.. 33. 

Ifythologj', I., 35. Matistios, I., 12. 
India, Western, its architectnre, 11., 

62-63. 
India, Central uid Northern, II., 63. 
India, Farther, II., 236—299. 
Indian Saiaoenio style, n., 104. Di~ 

viaions of Btylea and thail bonnda- 

riea, II , 106—108. ^ ArahKeatnre. 
Indo-Aiyan, oi Northern atyle, II., 31. 

BeosoOB for the term, II., 21. Sm 

Aichiteotnre. 
Iron pillar at Katnb, 11, 133. 

JAiiia Ardhiteotnre, I., 207. Identical 
with Bnddhiat, I., 307. Begioii 
dominated by its s^le, I., 208. See 
Amhiteotnre. 

Jajepnr on the Bftnmi, pillar at, II., 
47. 



173. 

Jarasatidha Ka Bailbak tope. I.. 68. 

Jannpore, style adopted at, li,, 135. 
Plaa and vieiT of the Jnmuia Mus- 
jid, U., 137. The L^U Diirwaxa 
Moflqne, II.. 138. The Atala Mns- 
jid, II , 13U. Tombs anil shrines, 
11,140. 

Java. II . 252. lis history, IJ., 255. 
BoioBnddor. II., 258—265. Men- 
doet, II., 265. Brambanani, II., 
2B6. Tree and Serpent temples, 
n., 368-274. Djeing plateau, II., 
274, Snku, II., 275. 

Jehongir, deaeoralion of his tomb, II., 
202. 

Jelalabad topeq, 1 , 77, 79. 

JinjSwarra, gateway. I.. 311. 

Jngan&t, temple of, II., 45, Tower, 
II.. 4fi. 

Jnmma Unsjid, Jannpore. H. 136. 
Section and view, II.. 137. Ahmed- 
abad, II,, 142. Plan and elevation, 
IL, 143. Malwa, II., 156. Flan, 
n., 157. Conrtyard, H., 158. 

Jnnaghar, tomb of the late Nawab at, 
n., 221. 

Jnnir, caTes at, I., 167. Plan and 
section of oironlar, I., 167. 

Kait Iswoia, temple at Hnllabid, II., 

12, View, n,, 13. 
Kalinsanda. one of the Bnddhaa, di»- 

corery of a relic of, II,, 237. 
KolbnTKOh, II., 167. Mosque, U., 



168. Flan, n., 169. Half elevation 

and view, U., 170. 
Kallian, in Bombay harbour, Amber- 

nath temple, U., 73. 
Eanarao, Urissa. Blaok Pagoda at. I , 

221. Restored elevation, I., 322. 

Diagram, plan, and sectioD, 1.. 223. 

History, IF., 41. 
Eongra, I.. 314. See Eote. 
Eantounggar, II., 80. View, II., 82. 
Kanwa dynasty, I., 19. 
Eftrkala, colossal atatne at. I,, 368. 
Karii, oaie at, I., 66, 116. Section 

and plan, I., 117. View of eiterior. 

I., 118. View of interior, I., 120. 

Lion-pillar, I., 131. 
Kama Chopar Cave, !., 108. 
Kasacbiel, temple ol Booddhama at. 

I., 302. 
Kashmir, its arohiteatnre, I., 279. 

Writers thereoo, I., 280. Fecnliat 

form of temples and pillars, I., 383. 

Starting-point of its architectoral 

history, L. 285. Temple of Mart- 

tand, I., 285-291. Other examples. 

I.. 293—297. The'EajuTarangini,' 

or native history, I., 397. 
Kasyapa, one of the Baddhaa. dis- 
covery o( a relic of, H. , 237. 
Kenheri Cave, the Great, near Bom- 

bi^, I., 129, View of rail in front, 

I, 130. 
Keeeriab, Tirhoot, capital of, ISt at, 

L.71. 
Khajar^bo. temples at, T., 215-348. 

II., 67. Kanilarya Mabodeo. temple 

at, II.. 69. View, 11., 70. Plan, II., 

71. 
Kholvi. caves at. I.. 132. 162. 
Kioums. Burmese. U.. 243. 
Kiragrama. I., 314. ^« Kote Kangra. 
Kirtl Stambba at Worangnl. U,, 7. 
Konagamma. one of the BaddhoH. rel- 
ic of, II., 237. 
Kondooty nearBoiobav. chaityncave 

L, 108. note. 
Kong Hadfi Dagobn, details uf the. 

IL.234. View. IL. 23S. 
Kosthakar, or Nepal eae temple, 1., 

303, 



KflmditllO, rock-ont temple at, I., 
339, 

Kntab, the, Old Delhi, II., 118. Bee 
tion of colonnade at, IL, 118. Cen- 
tral range of amhee. II. , 119. 
Minar, U., 120, 121. Iron pillar at, 
IL, 122. 

Kylas at Ellora, I., 334—337. Pillar 

Lahore, Jehaogir's boildiugB at. H., 
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Lall DnrwBza Hoaquei Jknnpoie, H, , 

136. 
Jjuiat, monaateiy of Bonddlia La *t, 

r.. 312. 

UU. or Bndilhiat inBoriptioD-piUan, 
I., 52. EumpleE, I., 63, 54. 

liomaa Rishi. Bebar tMJe, I., 108. Fa- 
tnde and plnu, I., 109. 

Lnokuow, Uie Imambaia at, 11., 320. 



Uaiwo, temple at, n., 309. 
Mackenzie, Col., ludiaa reMWobea 

nod drairingg bf, U., 353. 
Hadns. temple on the hill of Tripettj 

at, I., 37B. no<<. PrsTailing atyle in 

the presidencjr of, T., 386. 
M&dnra. Pemmal pagoda at. I., 331. 

Plan o( Tiriimnlla Nayak'a choDltrie. 

I., 381. Pillarin, I., 361. View of 

the hull, I, 363. Great temple, I.. 

364. The Jmnbakeswara t«mple, 

I,3C5. 
Maha Tihan, the, AnnTadhapnra, H., 

372. 
Uabavellipore, raths of, I., 134, ITS, 

326, 330. PaviLon at, I., 274, 

Tiger caTe at Salnvau Knppan, I., 

333. 
Hahawanso, or Baddhiat hiatoij of 

Oeylon, aooonnto of Oriental Htrao- 

tnreein the, I., 58.186. 189, 196, 

196 11 227 
Uaheswai, ghkt at, II., 100. Mah- 

mM B«gnira, tomb of, near Kaira. 

II., 153. 
Uahmtld of Qbazni, tampla of Som- 

nath destroyed by. II., 109. 
HahomedaniBm, migiation into, and 

dealioBB with the architeatare of 

India,!., 380, II.. 141, 143. 
Ualwa, U., 156. See Mandfi. 
Mandate, mooaster; at, 11.. 244. 
Mondfi, oapital of Malwa, II., 155. 

The Jnmma Mnsiid, II., 166. Pal. 

aee, II.. 158. 
Manikyala topea, L, 70—83. Eelio 

casket, I., 60. 
Marttand, temple of, I., 285. Flan, I., 

386. View I., 287. Central oell of 

court, I., 288. Bate, I., 289. Niche 

witbNaga figore, I., 290. Soffit ol 

arch, I., 291. 
Mamon, Mr,, eiplaration ot the Jela- 

UbBd topea bj, I., 77—79. 
Matjanpontih, serpent-temple at, H., 

274. 
Maurya dynoaty, I., 17. 
Mechanical skill of the Cambodiana, 

n., 299. 
Mebtari Mebal, "the Gate ot the 

Sweeper," II., 182. 
Mendoet, Java, temple at, II„ 265. 
McDgOn, circular pagoda at, U., 239. 

View, II., 240. 



Miehis, Mr. A., infonnation derived 
from. U.. 304, naU. 

Milkmaid's Cave, Behur, I., 109. 

Minats and minareta : Snrkb and 
Chakri, Cabal, I , 66. Ghazni, U., 
110. Entab, U.. 120 ; Oaar, 11.. 165. 

Mirzapore, Queen's moeqae at, U., 
144. 

M(^^lana, relic casket of, I., 62. 

Mogal arohiteotnre, 11., 181. Orig- 
inality ot the bnildiogs, n., 184 
Works oEBbere Shah, U., 187. Ak 
bar, II.. 189—201. Jehangir, II., 
202—204. Shah Jehan, IL, 204. 
Anrangzebe, IL, 217—319. Onde 
and Mysore, II, 319—223. 

Mobammad Ghaiis tomb of, at Gna- 
lior, 11., 191. View, 11., 192, 

Monasteries, orvi£ans. I., 133. Gand- 



Monoliths at Dimapor, I., 309. 

Moodbidri, Jaioa temple at. I., 271. 
272. Pillar, I., 273. Tomb of 
priests, I., 2T5. 

Moohiflz Eban, moaqne ot, II., 147. 

Mortar, non-asers of, II., 275. 

Moeqnes : Adinah, II., 164. Agra 
II„ 211. Abinedabiid,U., 142. Ajmir, 
II., 136. Boroach, ;il.. 153. Bija- 
pnr. II., 174. Oambaj. 11., 1S2, 
Canonge, II., 110. Delhi, U., 216. 
Dhar. il., 165. Dolka. U., 152. 
Fnttehpore. 1I.,196. Oanr, II., 162. 
Kala Mnajid, II., 133. Kalbnrgah. 
II.. 168. Kaahoiir, U..234. Eatnb 
Minar (Old Delhi). II.. 116. Jann- 
pore. U., 136. Mandn, n., 1G8. 
Miizapore, II., 144. Moohfifiz 
Khan, II., 147. Sirkej, H., 146. 

Mosqaes, converted, I., 263, 264, 

Monbot, M., researches in Cambodia, 
II., 278. 

Mnktagiri Jaiua temples at, I., 240. 

Mnkteewara, Oriasa, temple of, 11., 
34. 

MQtot in the Salt Range, temple at. 



Muttra, nil at, L. 91. 

Mysore, n., 7. 219. 

Mytholc^ of the Hindus. I., 35—43. 

Nagas, or Bnake worshippers, L, 10. 
Headqnartera, I., 397. Set Kaxh- 
mir. Cambodia, Nakhon Wat, Ong. 
eor Thorn. 

Nahnpana vihara, Nsssick, I.. 149. 
Pillar in, I.. 150. 

Nakhon Thorn (tJie Great City), Cam- 
bodia, U., 381. 

Nakbon Wat (Cambodian temple), its 
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, 282. Plan, 
II.. iS.]. Unoemented masomy, 11., 
284. ElevalioD, H., 285. Com- 
dots, n,, 286, 287. Genem! view. 
11., 290. Pillars, II., 29t. 292. Mnl- 
tiplioit; of Hnake-HoolptarsB, II., 
292. 

Nankan Pass, aroliiiraj in, near the 
iirent, Wall, Ohiaa, I1-, 334. 

Nnnkili. porcelain tower at, II., 310. 

NitsBick, ohaitya caTe at,I,, 116. 

Nat-mnni]ir. or dancing-hall at BhnTO- 
nenvur, II.. 38. 

NeminathA. Oimar, temple of, I., 230. 

Nepal. 1., 208. Its udiitectnre, I., 
210. HiHtory, I., 300— S1I2, Stn- 
paH or chattjaa, I., 302. Kostha- 
knr, I , 303. Templea, I., 304— 

:tie. 

Nigope Behar care, I., 108. 



toirer, and Bonlptnred masks, and 

tradition relHting thereto, II., 295. 

Palaces and public baildings, II., 

^97. 
Orissa fragment of a colamn from a 

temple in, I., 317. Hiatory, II., 30, 

ATcbitectore. II., 32. Earliest aa- 

thentic bnilding, 11., 32. TemplaB, 

II., 33-35. 
Omament, honejsuokle, at Allahabad, 

I.. 6-'j. From the tomb of Mafarndd 

at Uhazni, 11.. 111. 
Ondeyporo. cenotaph of Singtam Sing, 

II., 86. In Maha Sgti at, II., SS. 
Onrtoha, Bandelcnnd, palaca at, II., 



Pagan, mine of. It, 229. Ananda 
temple. II.. 230. Thapinja, plan, 
II., 230. Section, II.. 231. Tarn- 
pie of Gaadapalen and Saw Byo 

Pagndfls, Hindi], I.. 221, 344. Btir- 
mes", II.. 284-241. Siamese, II., 
247. Chinesa, II., 312. 

Pailoos, or " Triumph^ Gateways" 
of the Chinese, II., 315. Near Can- 
ton, II., 316. At Amoy, U., 817. 

Palaces, II.. 90. Allahabad, U., 198. 
AmbCr. II., 95. Chittore. H., 91. 
Deeg, II., 98. Delhi, 11.. 206, Dut- 
tiah, 11., 92. Gualiot, II,. 91. 
Onrtoha, II., 93. Pekin, H., 320, 

Falitana, the Saored Hill of Ijntriuij- 
ya, near, I„ 227. 

Faaataram, three- storey ed temple at, 
n.. 269, View, II„ 270, Scrpenl- 
temple, n., 2T3, 

Faadretban. temple at, I., 204. 

Pandyos, the, I.. 321. 

Paratnirameswara, Orissa, temple ot, 
U., 33. 



Purisnoth, I., 239. 

Patan, temple of Mahadeo and Kiiali- 

na, I. . 306, 
Paten ta Prohm. Cambodia, character 

o£ the buildings of, II,, 282. Tem- 
ple, II.. 298. 
Patban style, U., 113—128. Later 

Pathan, II., 129— 134. 
Pathans, the, II., 113. Historical 

summary, II., 113. Their archileo- 

tnral glories acd oareer, U., 114. 

Examples, II.. 118—134. ^ Delhi. 
Pavilions : Ceylon, I,, 167. QnniBan- 

kerry, I„ 274. Baillar, U., 12. Vi- 

jayanagar, I., 3B5. Hnllabld, II., 13. 

Hitkej, II.. 147. Pekin, II., 320. 
Payech Kashmiri temple at, I., 294. 

View, I., 295. 
Pegn, Bhoemadu pt^oda at, II,, 235. 
P^in, t«mple of Contnains, 11,. 304. 

Temple of the Great Dragon, II., 

304. Goteway of monastery, 11., 

313. Tombs. II., 315. Snmmei 

palace, U., 320. Winter palace, 

II.. 322. 
Pemiongohi, Nepal, porch of temple 

at, I., 313. View, 1,314. 
Pendants to domes, I, 216. At Vi- 

malaSah, I., 237. 
Pendentive from mosqne at Old Del- 
hi, n., 134. Bijapar, II.. 179. 
Peroor, near Coimbatore, date of 

porch, I., 370. Compoand pillar 

at, I., 372. 
Peramal pagoda, &Udtira. I., 331. 
Pillars: Ajanta, I., 158. Amravati, 

I.. 101. Avantipore, I., 293. Bar- 

rolli, ir.,66. Ceylon. I.,198. Chan. 

dravati, I,, 238. Cnttack, I.. 140. 

Delhi. U., 122. EUora, II.. US. 

Eran, I., 317. Fattebpore Sikri, 

XI., 194. OauUmipqtra, I, 150, 

Jaiepnr, II.. 47. Kashmir. I., 283. 

Mfidaro, I., 361, Moodbidri, I.. 

273. Nabapana, I.. 150. Peroor, 

1., 372. Srinagar. I.. 284. Vellore. 

I.. 372. YodnyaSri. L,1S2. 
^ttadkol, plan of temple at, I., 221. 

Tempie of Papauattu at, U.. 62 

View, 11., 53. 
Pollonarua, Ceylon, I., 199. Extent 

and epoch of its temples, I., 200. 

Examples, I,, 201—203. 
Poonah. S.iiva temple near, II., 62. 
PoTobes : Anwah. 1.. 251, Chillam- 

baram. I.. 351. Delhi. I., 259. 

Jains, I,, 216. 
Prome, early cRpital of Bnrmah, II.. 

228. 
ProTincinl bnilding. Gnjerat, II., 152 

-164. 
Pari, II . 43. Plan of Jnganit. temple 

at, II., 45. View of tower, II„ 46. 
Fnradkul, or Pittadkol, great temple 

o£, I.. 338. 
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Qnaen'e moBqnfl, Uirzapors; 



144. 



., 253. 



Baffles, Bil SUmford, n.. 

Bails: Ammvati, I., 9;j. Bharhat, 

I., 86. BaddlL Gaya, I.. 85, Dhnm- 

nar, I., 131. Gantamipulra, I., 

94. Kenheri, I., 130. Kholri, 1., 

132. HuUra, I., 91. Sanohi, I., 

92 
'llHJa Taiangini,' tha, ornatiTe Eia. 

tory ot Kaahmlc, I., 3S9. 297. 
Itajpntuna, blind of, II,, 101. 
Kajaamnndra, bnnd uf Lake, II., 103. 
BamiaseraDi, great temple at, I., SS5. 

plan, I., 356. lU dtmsniiouB, I., 

357, Carridora, I., 358. View o£ 

aentral corridoT, I., S58. 
BaagQn. tba Shned^ocg pagoda at, 

n., 237. ViBur, II., 238, 
Rani Gnmpha care, the, I., 110. 
Bath at MabaTelHpore, I., 134, 176, 

326, 328, 
Belie worehip, Bncldbist, origin ot. I., 

57, Distribution and depositaries 

ot tbe relics, 1., 5S, 59, 66, 189, 195. 

DiacoTeries of, II., 237. 
BeaerToirs. or bowlees, scope for ar- 

cbilectoral display in, II., 101. 
Boads and bridges of tbe Cambodians, 

n. 298. 
Kook-cut temples, U., 53-62. 
BooGng, diagraiQB, 1., 213—215. 

Modem ctin,ed style, II., 161. 

CbiQese, II., 318. 
Raanwelli dagoba, Anaradbapnra, I., 

190. 191. 

Sadri, Ehnmbo Rana's temple at, I., 
240 View 1 241. Eitamal view, 
beanty of details, &c., I., Q42. 

SaEtar Jting, tomb of, near tbe Katnb, 
II., 219. 

Sakya Muni, founder of BuddbUm, 
I., IS. Bis early life and snbse- 
qasnt self-mortiftcation, I., 15. Be- 
suit of hia appeal to his conntry. 
men, I., 16. 

Salsette. Dnrbar cbtb at, I., 147. Ken- 
beri oaves, I.. 161. 

Selnvan Enppan Tiger Cave, I., 333. 

Sanohi, great tope, I., 61, 63. View, 

K' n, section, and det&ils, I., 63. 
ils at. I., 92, 93. Gateways, I, 
95—97. Small tope, 1., 98. To- 
rans, I,, 99, Chaitva hall, I., 106. 
Sankissa, capital of alSt at, I., 54. 
Sariputra, relic.oaaket of, I., 02. 
Bornath. tope at, I., 65— C8, Vihaia, 



I., 173. 



t, I.. 



Soalptnren. I., 32—35. In the Oan- 

dhara monasteries, I., 176, 177. 
Beenndra, Akbac's tomb at, II., 198. 

Plan IX., 199. Diagram section, II., 

200. View, II., 201, 
Seringham, pillared hall at, I., 317. 

View of temple, I., 349. 
Serpent temples, 11., 268. 
Serpent -worship. I.. 2B6. 
Shah Debri, plan of Ionic monaster; 

at, I., 176. Ionic pillar, I., 176. 
Shah Haraadan, mosqoe of, tjrinngger, 

Shah' Jehkn, U., 804. Palace at Del- 
hi, n.. 306. Taje Mehal. n., 210. 
The Mfiti Mnsjid, II.. 214. 

SheprH. near Goalior, PatJian tomb 
at. II., 130. 

Sbeie Shah, worksof,n., 187. Tomb, 
II., 188. 

Shoedagong Pagoda at Banglln. II., 



Sikros, or Vimanas. I., 221—225. 

Sirkej, tombs and tnosqne at, n., 146. 
Pavilion, Q., 147. 

Sisan^a dynasty, I,. 14. 

Siva, serpent of, I., 41, nola. 

Snake scnlptorcs, II., 391, 232. 

Somnath, Girnar, temple, I., 233. 

SomaBthpQr in Mysore, temple at, 11., 
8. View,.II.. 9. 

Sonoghnr, ttnndelennd, Jaina tem- 
ples at, I, 266. 

Sonari topes, L, 64. 

Soabramanya, temple at Tanjore, I., 
345. 



Sri Allat, towel of, at Chittore, I,, 

251. View, I.. 252. 
Srinagar. Kashmir, pillar at, I., 284. 
Srinn^er, JammaHnsjid at, II., 333. 

Shah Hamadan Mosque, 11., 323. 

View, II., 224. 
Stambhes, I., 62. At GnruBankerry, 

I., 276. They illnslwte the rise 

and progress ot Indian aichiteo- 

tuie,l-,377. SeelAta. 
SUtnes : Seperawft, I , 200. SraTana 

Belgnla, I., 287. Kfcrkala, I., 268. 

TannQr, I., 268. 
8t. Stephens, Walbrook, reaevablance 

to Hindn plans, I., 218. 
Btupoa, or Topes, I., 57. Set Topes. 
Stapas. or Cbaityaa, Nepal, I., 302. 
Sndama, or Nigope Ca*e, I., 108. 
Snkn, Java, group of temples, II.. 

276, Their likenasa to contempo- 
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raiT edifloea in Ynoatan tni Heii- 
oo,a. 276. 
goltaugange, near Honghyr, TUUim 



Swayambmuth, Nepal, temple, I., 



Tam of the ChiDese, 11., 310. 

Taje Uehal, the, U., 210. View, H., 

all. Flan and waioD. It., 212. 

Detaila, inlBTiogi of preoioiu atouea, 

ia.. n., 1113. 

T »lrM .i.B«hl plan ot monaatety at, 

L, 171. 
Takt-i-Soleimali, Eaahmir, Hindu 

temple at, I., 2B2. 
TkUJore, diagnun plan of pagoda at, 
I., 343. Tie* ot Great Pagoda, I., 
34i.' Temple of BonbramBiiya, I., 
346. 
TMpotry, templea at, I., S75. Tiewa 

of gopon, I„ 376. 377. 
Tasaiding. doorva; of Nepoleae t«m- 

plsst, I., 313. 
Tatta tomb of Navab Amir Khan 

uaM, n., 183. 
Teen Tal, a Bnddhiat Tihant, at £1- 

loM. I., 16G. 
Tees in cock-out templea, I., 64. At 

Ajuuta. I.. U. 
Tejpala and TiMtnpala, triple temple 

at airnar, L , 232. 
Temples: Abo, I.. 234. Ahmedabod, 
I., 257. Aiwnlli, I.. 218, Ajmir, 
1, 26 J. Amritsnr, II.,83. Amwah, 
1 , 250. Avimtipore I. , 292. Ba- 
dami IL, 26. BaillQr, II., 8. Bn- 
keng (Uonnt), U., 267. Banoorah, 
I., 14 Barrolli, II., 61. Beoaree, 
II., 27, 74. Bhanghnr, I., 250. 
Bhoniyar, I., 292. Bharpnt, I., 
168. Bhatgaou, L, 304. Bhavaa- 
eswar, II., 33. Bindrabnn, II., 
79. BoTo Bnddor, II., 258. Bram- 
banam, II., 266. BnchTopiillr, IL, 
4. Cambodia, H., 881. Canonge, 
I„263. ChandiaTaU, n.,63. Chil- 
lambaram, I. 350. Chinese, II., 
304, 309, Chittore, U, 74. Co- 
lombo, 1, 332. Combaconom, I., 
367. Delhi. I., 260. Djeing, Plat- 
eau, II., 274. Qandapalen, U., 
232. Oimsr. I.. 230. Ooalior, t, 
214. II . 68, 77. OTTaspore. I.. 249. 
HammoncondaJi. II., 5. HuUabld, 
n., 12. JaTa, n.. 266. Konama, 
n,, 41. Kautonnggnr, H, 82. Eha- 
jurtho,!, ai5.IL, 70. Kiragrama, I., 
316. U&dnn. I., 869. Maittand, 
I.. 286. Uendoet, 11., 266. Mood- 
Udri. L, 371. MUot, 1,297. Ne- 



pal, I.. 303. Pagan, U., 230. Pan- 
drethan. I., 394. Patau, I , 306. 
Fayeoh I.. 296. Pemiongohi, I.. 
314. Pittadknl, I., 221, 11. 63. 
Poonah,n..61. Pnri (Jag«n4l),n., 
46. Bamisaenun, I,, 366. Sadri, 
I., 240. Seringham. I.,347. Bona- 
ajinr, I., 266. Somnatbpflr, II., 
§7 SntTana Balgnla, I., 370. Su- 
kn. li.. 376. Tanjote. I..341. Taa- 
•iding. I., 313. Tinnevelly, 1, 366, 
Tirnvalnr, I., 346. Udaipur, II., 
73. Veliore, I., 371. Vijayanagar, 
I., 375. 

Tennent, Sir Emeraon, woika on 
Ceylon by, I., 186, 200 

Thapinys, temple of, at Pagan, II., 
330. 6«otion, U.. 231. 

Tbatlln, pagodaat, U., 226. 

Tbibet, eicTnaion of tmvellars, num- 
ber andoharaoter of itsmonaateriee, 
I.. 311. The Delai Lama, and the 
worship paid to him, I,, 312. Sit 

Thomaon. Mr. J., his photographs ot 
the Great Temple of Nakbon Wat, 
II., 286, 287, 290-392. 

Thaparomaya Tope, Buddhist relio- 
ehrine I., 193. 

Tiger-eare at Cnttaok, ]., 143. At 
g^Qvan Knppan, I., 333. 

Tinnevelly, temple at, I., 366, Di. 
mentions, detaila. to., I., 367. 

Tirhoot, liits, or inscribed pillara at, 
I. 63, Oapilal. I., 64. 

TirthankaiH, Jaina Saints, I.. 208, 331. 

Timmnlla Nayak's uhonltrie, I., 361. 
Dimenaioos, ooet, and omameuta' 
tion, I., 363. View, 1„ 363. 

Tomba: BIjapur, II., 176. Butwa, 
IL. 151. Chinese, n., 313. Delhi 
{Old), n., 134, 131. QnaUor, IL, 
193. Onjerat, IL, 149. Lncknow. 
n.,331. Moodbidri. I, 376. B«- 
onndra, II., 19B. Shepree, near 
Gnalior. H., 130, Birkej, IL, 116. 
TaUa. U., 183 

Tooth (^Buddha, itaaanctity, ahrinea, 
migrations, &c., 68, 69, 161, 

Topesoratnpaaof theBnddhists, their 
form and porpoae, I., 68. Bbilsa 
f(ronp, I., 61. Example at Banchi, 
L, 63. Inrariable acoompouimenta 
to these atmctures, L, 61. Samath 
and Behar, I., 66—68. The Jan- 
aandla Ea Baithak. I., 66, 69. 
Bnddh Gaya, I., 69, TO. Amravati, 
L. 71. 73. Gandhara, L, 73— 76. 
Jelalabad group, I., 77. Bimerou, 
I., 78. Snltanpore. L, 78. Uanik- 
yala, L, 79—83. 
Torans, 1., 95. £to Qatewaya. 
ToweiB : Bangkok, U.. 368 Chittore, 
I., 363. Nankin, IL, 310. Ongooi 
Thorn, II.. 396. 
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